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umbrellas, and they shed a resplendent light ; Bodhisattvas and Devaputras in all 
the ten quarters of the globe made the air resonant with exclamations of joy, and 
the clouds showered from tho sky auspicious rain to enable the seed of religion to 
germinate. The glad tidings spread everywhere, and all, who could, repaired to the 
Bodhimanda to offer their congratulations to the saint. 

The first to come was a body of Apsaras of tho class called Kdmdvacharu, t.r. 
those who can instantly go wherever they like. These paid their adorations to 
the saint, and then recited hymns in his praise. 

Next camo the Devaputras of tho class called Suddh&atisakdyika , i.c. pure in body 
and raiment ; then the Devaputras of the class A bhusvara, or radiant ; next the Dova- 
putras of tho class Subrahma ; noxt tho Devaputras of the class Snklapakshika. or 
white-winged ; next the Do vaputrn named ParanirmHa-vasavartl with his retinue; then 
Sunirm.ta Devaputra; then Santusitu Devaputra; then the guardian gods of tho 
different watches of the day and night ; and each part)’, in duo order, paid their 
adorations and rocited hymns in praise of tho saint. Next followed $akia with his 
heavenly host, of thirty-three gods, and then four celestial emperors (mahdrdji'is), 
each with a mighty host of Devaputras, and then tho gods of tho skv and tho gods 
of tho earth, and each in succession went through the same ceremony. 

Seven days and nights having thus elapsed, on the morning of the eighth day 
a mighty host of Devaputras brought thousands of pitchers full of perfumed water, 
and bathed tho saint and the Bodhimanda with tho same. On (hat occasion a 
Devaputra, of tho name of Samantakusuma, asked the saint the name of the 
meditation he had practised during the seven preceding days. In reply to this query 
the saini said it was called Pritgdh&ra-vyuha , or u the enjoyment of gratification.” 

After this tho saint passed the second week in walking constantly ( Dirgha • 






chankratna ) ; the third, in constantly looking at the Bodhimanda- without even the 
interruption of a wink; and the fourth. in traversing by his mind the area from tho 
eastern- to the western ocean ( Dahara-chan krama). 

oja the termination of the fourth week the sinful M&ra approached the lord 


and sftid, “Forbear, Bhagavan 1 forbear. 0 Suj&ta, this is the time for the lord’s 


In mpiy to this address the lord said “0 sinful one, I shall never forbear 

untilLmy diipiplei h^ctorne old; until they become able, self-restraining, frank, 

; ;/ v: ' _ ' '■ ■ iv/ . « a 
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, , , . . ATnor ieuced, versed in the details of religion, powerful, able to 

diTmtato tlTknowlodgo of the teacher. among the born and unborn, competent 
to overcome heretics by their teaching, and to diaeetmnate virtue. No * shall not 
forbear until the light of Buddha and Sangha hoe been firmly estabhshed y m*> 
and infinite Bodhisst.vas are made manifest in the p,erlc» Bodh, knowledge. No, a. 
w as my fourfold follower, becem. not self-rdfant, h«n*l.,fmnk, and profletent, 

.0 long shall I continuo to inculcate the invulnerable Dharma. 

Hearing this, the sinful Mdra retired to a comer, and sat very much morhfied, 
distracted, and helpless, with his face cast down, and scratching the «rth with a 
stick Thereupon three of his daughters, namely, Rati, Arati, and Tnshnd, thus 
addressed him : — “ Why are you, father, so grieved ? (If the canto of your affl.ct.on) 
be a mortal or an elephant, soy, and we will tie him up in a lasso and scon 

brinir him to your control.” ' ■ 

Mdra replied: “In this world the revered Sujdtais not aubject to the passions; 

he stands beyond what is within my control, and therefore am I in such excewive 

^'impelled by the volatility and fickleness of their sex, and unmindful of their 
father's remarks, the daughter, assumed the fullnem of middle-aged beauty, and 
appeared before the saint; but he did not turn hi. mind toward, thorn, and «»y 
stood withered and shriveUed-up. Returning then to their father, they said:- Well 
have you said, father, that < ho' is not subject to the ptrndon, ; he rtm.de beyond 
what is under my control, and therefore am I in such excesmve gnef. Had e 
cast a glance on the beauty we had assumed for the distraction of 
mind would have at once been overcome. Now, father, relieve ne of thi. wtti.ered, 

8hrivelled-up body.” ’ • 

Mdra said “ In this world of movables and immovables I can see not tfe* man 

who can undo the resolution of Buddha. Quickly repair, therefore, to the 
of the sage and confess your guilt, and he will restore you to your fo»to« 

The daughters did as they were advised, and the saint benignly forgovb . . - 

The fifth week the saint sojourned near the house of Muohilinda, 

The weather was excessively rainy and oold, and as the Want 


houso, the Ndga king coiled himself seven-fold round 


his hood so as to protect the head of the saint from the 
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other Ndga kings came from the east and the west and the south, uud did the same, 
so that no cold wind could come in contact with the body of the perfect oue. 

On the lapse of tho week tho rain ceased, and the Ndgas uncoiled themselves, 
Circumambulated the person of the saint three times, and, after prostrating before 
him with profound respect, retired to their homes. 

The following week the saint passed under tho shelter of a uyagrodlni-tree, 
belonging to a goatherd. On his way from tho house of Muchilinda to the tree, 
a large concourse of gods and hermits met him on the bank of the Nairanjawi. 
and congratulated him on his having safely passed through the rainy days. 

The seventh week the saint passed umler the shelter of a sacred trou ( lYtrdyana) 
in a grove of khirika-trees ( Memosops kunki). When he was there, two well disposed, 
intelligent merchants, named Trapusha and Bhallika, were returning from the south, 
after a very successful venture, bringing with them fivo hundred curtH laden with 
merchandize. They had two bullocks, named Sujdta and Kfrti, which had the 
wonderful quality of moving on over difficulties which no other bullock could face; 
but if there happened to bo any danger ahead, they stopped short, and never 
would move an inch,, oven if they were impelled by tho severest chastising. 
When the caravan arrived near the grovo, tho wheels of the carts sank, under 
the earth up to tho nave, and tho bullocks stopped and could not be prevailed upon 
by any means to proceed. They rent asunder all tho harness, broke the carts, 
and stood in fear and amazement. Tho wonderful yoko of Suj&tn and K\rti was 
tried, but it, too, failed. Thereupon the merchants suspocted there must, bo danger 
ahead, and sent mounted couriers to survey the ground. After examining every 
place the couriers retumod, and reported that there was no danger ahead, but a 
vory pious-looking and wonderful saint living under a tree. Tho gifted bullocks , 
now rushed towards the tree, and the whole party beheld the saint seated calmly, 
dressed in his ochre-colourod garments. The merchants paid him their respects, 
and offered him a present of honey apd Sugar, asking him to hold forth a vessol to 
receive the tame. 

The thought now struck the saint— how did former Buddhas receive such 
presents ?— and tfoe conclusion arrived at was that an alms-bowl was tho most 
appropriate vess el for the purpose- At this time, knowing that the hour of the 
aftint’s repast had arrived, four great kings came from the four quarters, and. each 
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1 . n ve8se i praying that the saint would deign to accept it. 
placed before um » go ’ Similarly four vessels, of silver, crystal, 

Tbo saint, SoUmMr ofLd, bat dedined, 

anil ot,..r l* rcl,l “ d iu m ; nd what was the most appropriate material 

T1,0 saint «> ™ “ ) ^ b(jen u8od by former Tathigataa, and the fionclu- 

for an alms-bowl, « fjj ^ w matorW . J'hcn VaiSravupa, the 

s ;„n ho arrived a Dhritarashtra, Virddbafca, and Virdpdlmha, 

«— - *• - ~ Th °“ - 

“ M si after two milcl.-cows belonging to the merchant,, when milked W**** 
of milk some well-churned butter. The Brihman. present looked npon thta 

’ aud ordained nn expiatory sacrifice; but a wise man of t e pa y tt** 01 ' 
niendcd'thr^he wonderful product should be presented to the saint, and this waadone. 

Havin'- refreshed himself with the offerings presented to him by the merchant, 
the saint reflected whether, now that ho had acquired the perfect knowledge he 

bo „ld keep it to himself or impart it to others, and ho was disposed to adopt the 
first branch of the alternative, ns ho thought none could duly appreciate bn, doctime. 
Brained, however, felt that 9uch a resolution on tfiopart of the smnt wonW^d^p^re: the 
world of the greatest blessing. So ho, Indra, the pruning dmmty ot 
other gods, repeatedly and earnestly besonght him to change bm mind, and exhorted 
L ‘ deign to impart the knowledge to others for the benefit of creation, and 

ultimately made liim accord his assent to the proposal . . , 

The question then arewe as to whom ho should first 
and where he should do so. Ho thought of hi. old tutors, Endraka and 
KAlfena, but, doubting tlioir faith, ultimately decided npon In. five you thful oom- 
panions, who had left him, but who were likely to prove the mo* docile rocnpwn*. 
As thev were then at Benares, he proposed to proceed thither. > 

Descending from the Bodhimapda, ho proceeded on bu journey. 'Hultm*^. 
Gayti, ho met a hermit named Xjfvaka, who at oooe recognised^in him klMhe 
emblems of a perfect being. He approached him and naked, “Tell me, 
Gautama, what is Brahmacharya?” 

Tho saint replied in verse:— “I never had afeiter, ft»d«oi 
me ; I alone am perfect in knowledge (sambuddha), thoi 
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Ajfvaka inquired : — u Respected sir ( arhat\ do you know the *>oui of Ouutumu '• 

The saint replied : — “ 1 verity am tho ruler in this world. ( urn with >ut 
successor j 1, a >Sura, a Grandharva ; I have none to rival mu.” 

Ajfvaka again inquired : — “ Do you ‘know tho soul of Jam, the Gautama'/” 

Tathdgata rejoined: — “ The Jtnas nro those who have, like me, cleansed them- 
selves from sin. Since all sinful attributes have been overcome by me, I am verily 
a supreme Jina ( upnjina ). 

Ajivaka asked : — “ Where are you going to ? ” 

Tath&gata replied . — “ I shall repair to Vdninasf, and, arriving at the city of 
KA6(, make refulgent the world immersed in darkness. I shall repair to 
Viiranasf, and, arriving at the city of Kafei. rouso the mute world with the 
blast of tho immortal trumpot. I shall repair to Varanasi, and, arriving at tho city 
of K6if, turn the wheel of tho law in this world.” 

After this conversation, each turned his own way. The conversation is point- 
less, but it is worthy of note as affording a clear proof of the existence of Jainism 
before the composition of the Lalita Vistara. 

With the departure of $&kya for Varanasi, tho description of his penance 
comes to a close. The description is obviously legendary to a great extent, and 
too full of palpably fictitious, miraculous, and supernatural occurrences to be worthy 
of any confidence. But within this dense mass of cloud it is not dillieult to perceive 
an outline of the true character of the saint, which has all the element « of genuine 
history. 

Early in tho fourth quarter of tho last century a feuilloton appeared, which, by 
dint of tl priori arguments and sophistic reasoning, attempted to prove that the 
accounts published of British successes in tho American war of independence 
were all false. Tho success which attended this venture led to the origin of 
similar fcuilletons disproving tho existence of Napoleon Buonaparte and other 
personages. The object in these cases was fun, and this was fully attained ; but of 
late this system of reasoning has been, with sober seriousness, brought to boar upon 
anc ien t his tory, and, among others, Buddha ha# been shown to be a myth. It would 
he out of plaofl^ to enter into a discussion hero on the subject, or to refute this 
Hj^mption Believing as I do, with some of the most distinguished scholars of tho 
day, in the historical entity of the author of the Buddhist religion, I shall note 
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briefly (he cifemmtanee. wlucb appear to mo to be mythical or UgMidMy minute 

lieu. on an historically probable substratum. . .. 

Tlmtou. h a tribe as that of the &kya. did once «w( on the north of. the ■ 
G , II1W none Will, I fancy, queation. Afthe time of Buddha 1 . birth, India w» 
divided into many »mall kingdoms, eaoh held by a tribal chief, and KapUavnrtu, 
•„,der Saddhodana. wa. one of thcm_a.mall principality, perhap. not quite to targe 
, w Bettiah or the Ilarbhang* Rdj of the pretont day.* I«*M* unqM.tKm.bly 
excrciaod full regal power., but hi. income in thoto day. couM toucely hate been 
more than a fourth or a fifth of thatof modern Durbhangd. « of epin.on 

that the royal parentage of the aaint i. an invention, domgned to .bed add.ttomd 
olorv on him; but seeing how many royal peraonago. with oitenaivo dominion end 
abjnto power have, in medieval and modern time., both in Eutope and Ama, 
voluntarily exchanged the throne for a monk 1 , cell, there is nothing extmordmary 
in a potty Indian prince, in a .udden fit of a capriciou. revulsion of feeling, or from 
domestic discord, or from satiety after over-indulgence in the pleasures of the world, <«) 
, r from a naturally religiou. di.po.itkm, fomking hi. home mad beUkmg.to 
»„ ascetic life ; and I aeo no reawn to reject the united toatimony of al Indian write* 
0„ the .abject. Au invention of the kind i. possible, but it i. not prolmblc Certain 
i. that no ...eh invention ha. been attempted in the CUM of Ninak, Guru Gpvrnd, 
Kabir, Clmitanya, aud other later religiou. reformer^ A Indm, Behgioj g «y 
waa iu tlieir ca*» .o .npreme that it could gain nothing by erultod birth Th^ 
Utter would pale before the former; not to advert to the ehortnem of time between 
the death of fekj a and the composition of hi. biography to admit of aq mventmu,- 
.rifling in itself, and involving a queation of faot*to be e^.ly m^e emrent 

Leaving out of consideration the eircumrtaneee under wluoh Bdkya ohjaipud 
hi. her, nil-, garb as unwertby of notice, bi. peregrinatinn. and pnpdagc under . 
different tutor, are perfectly natural. That he riioul * ^hehlv aware 

by VimVWrd of Magadha, a neighbouriug ebieftain, 
of the young henait-. bird, aud parentage. i> nothing 
sation between the two, and the promito-to 


ever ettain .uece.. in hi. uiri.™, being mere poetical -TO||fe 
of the ioa mey from Magadha to UrnvUvi c ontoln. noddu^ . 
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supernatural. In the present day hermits are passing from place to plaee hv hundreds 
and thousands, halting under the friendly shelter of trees when tired, and living 
upon tire alms of the charitable. Nor is there anything extraordinary in tu 
Indian hermit passing some time, say three, four, five, or six years, in penance uuder 
a tree, living upon such scanty food us the neighbours thought fit to bring to him. 
The story of the single plum, the single grain of rice, ami tho absolute fast, must >>t 
course be relegated to the region of poetical hyperboles. It is doubtful whether tho 
village maiden, SujuttS, was an historical personage, or merely tho symbol of ail those 
who charitably offered their doles to the tasting saint, who never bogged for his meal ; 
probably a symbol for the name appears to he a generic one, meaning tho ‘ well-born,’ 
or ‘ the good one ; ’ and tho Lalita Vistara, in one plaee, gives the names of twelve 
maidens (a) who used togivo aims to the saint during his six years’ meditations. 
Abstention from bogging is a very effective method umidst unsophisticated villagers 
of bringing in regular supplies of food to a fasting hermit. Tho author of this ctsay 
well romembers a hermit who, fivo-and-thirty years ago, canto to a mango tope near 
his rosidenco in tho suburbs oi' Calcutta and devoted a whole year to the performance 
of tho most rigorous penances. The deluded man used to pass hit. winter nights seated 
in a tank with water up to his neck. During summer, for two or three hours “very 
day, he hung himself by his feet from the branch of a tree and kept i burning lire 
below, his companion keeping him swinging to prevent the fire from ..t orching him. 
During rainy weather he used to sit in an open place, so that he may be thoroughly 
drenched. During the whole of tho period neither the hermit nor his disciple ever 
went out to beg, but they got their food regularly supplied, them by the people who 
lived around them. Nor is this a solitary instance. It is v time-honored custom in 
this country; and there is, therefore, nothing extraordinary in a hermit having 
done the like in India two thousand and four hundred years ago. 


The transition from the penance to a different mode of living is also not 
uncommon, and tho resolution to preach a new doctrine may be believed in without 
any stretch of imagination, if we will only reject as fabulous all tho supernatural 
occurrences, the decorations of tho road to the llodhiroanfja, tho warfare with the 
Evil One and his host, the divine visitations and exhortations, and the celestial 

' (*) Their uame*w^"( (®) IWagapt*. (A) Mj*. (*) 8*1*0*. («> ' 
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PREFACE. 


In the winter of 1876 the late king of Burmah deputed three of his officers 
to superintend the repairs of the ancient temple at Buddha Gayii. The men 
arrived at tho place in January 1877, and immediately set to work. With the 
permission of tho Mahant, in whoso cbargo the temple is kept, they cleared 
away a large space around it, built an enclosing! wall, rouowed the retaining 
walls of the terrace of the temple, replastered its (interior, and took some steps 
for preserving tho sacred Bodhi tree. In the course of their work they brought 
to light a great number of votive sttipas, images, friezes, impressions of the sacred 
feet, and other objects of antiquarian interest. Some of thc90 they built into the 
new wall, others lay scattered about tho place. 

Tho subjoe , was brought to tho notico of the Government of Bengal in the 
middle of last year, and suggestions made to prevent the masking and modernising 
of the, ancient towplo. Thereupon a demi-official letter was writton to mo by 
Sir Stuart Uayloy, then Secretary tq, the Government of Bengal, and in it the 
wishes of tho Go /-eminent were thus sot forth M It is not desired to interfere with, 
tho Burmese gentlemen beyond giving them such guidance as may prevent any 
serious injury being done to the temple, of which there seemed at ono time some 
danger from their laying bare a portion of tho fouqdatipfii and to arrange for such 
of tho antiquities as are worth preserving being properly taken caro of. They are 
at present building them into walls, and sticking foolish heads on to ancient 
torsos, &c. Mr. Eden wishes to know if you can make it convenient to pay a visit 
to Buddha Gaya to inspect the work and the remains collected, and to give advice 
as to their value and to thoir disposition, and whether there arc any that should go 
to the Asiatic Society; and generally to advise the Government in regard to the 
manner in which tho operations of tho Burmoeo excavators should be controlled.” 

In compliance with the wislios of His Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, I visited Buddha Gayd in the autumn of 1877, and in tho course of my 
inquiries collected much information and many drawings, maps, and plans, which 
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roi olein w which have been engrafted on them. In short, a petty prince, twedof heme, 
betakes to the iim of a religious pupil, then passes some time, the exact period being 
immaterial though the period assigned is not long, in penance in a retired village? 
and then assun.es the role of the teacher of a new doctrine, and this i* tlio sum total 
Of the historical Buddha as he now “ stands before us as one of the few great leaders 
of humanity, who seem endowed with every virtue and freedom every fault .»(«) 

The legends are duo partly to poetical embellishment*, partly to allegories, 
and partly to deliberate ingraftation of ancient stories on the original simple stem, 
to heighten it, importance. The additions were not all made at one time, but at 
different times, and under different circumstances. Nevertheless they are all of 
very ancient date. Hiouen Thsang knew them all in the middle of the seventh 
century : Fa Ilian, in the beginning of the fifth century, referred to several of thpm ; 
and they occur in the Chinese life of Buddha, which dates from the first century. 
Even before the commencement of the Christian era we have some of .them repre- 
sented in frescoes and sculpture. Thoy existed when the church split into 
Northern and Southern Buddhism within two hundred years of the saint’s death, 

and the Lalita Vistara, which dates from the third century before Christ, gives 
them all in full detail. 

The story of the assault of Mdra on the saint is obviously an allegory, intended 
to illustrate the influence which the sensuous desires exert to subvert the moral 
instincts of man, or the struggle which the inteUectually-disposed must undergo in 
order to overcome all the cravings of their passions and rise above all carnality. 
It is the counterpart of the Vedio allegory of the ^rars of the, gods and the demons* 
the moral and religious faculties and the lust of the flesh. It occurs in some form 
or other in all the leading systems of religion. It was evidently current at 
an early period in the history of Buddha, as it occurs in the GbUbd portion of the 
Lalita Vistara. Perhaps it was originally accepted as an allegory and no more; 
bat, as usual in such cases, the allegory passed into the concrete, .and the faithful 
accepted it. as true history. The change took place, long before the commence- 
ment of tbo Christian era, as in the A j anti oaves w® have a fresco painting, which 
ib most probably about 2,000 years old, in which tha story » folly delineated. 
tSeo Plate 11.) The saint is represented seated on a throne under n tree, with Mtoa 


(a) 4 Amburley’a Analysis of Religious Belief/ Vbl. t f p. 
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could not bo conveniently embodied in the report I submitted to the <$6veirim4ftt on 
tho results ol my researches. Tliosf have since been utilised in the following page*. 

Tho temple oi Biuidha Gaya attracted the attention of antiquarians front a 
very early period in tho history of British rule in Iudia, and many notices had 
been published long before I visited it last, but no attempt had been mads to. 
compile a complete record of its archeology. 

One of the <n»rlu*t papers published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal was a 
translation of an inscription found at Buddha (iuy&. Its author was Sir Charles 
Wilkins; but it appeared without any note or comment, and no information wad 
given in it of the holy spot. * • 

l)r. Buclmnan-Hamilton came to the place in 1809, but the reunite <rf hi$ 
inquiries were not published until 1830; and the paper ho then Contributed to 
the ‘ Transactions of tho Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain; and Ireland** 
(Volume II) was devoted principally to tho legendary information be had eoHecied 
from tho muhants of the local monastery. A summary of this paper Subsequently - 
appeared in the first volume of Alai tin’s 'Eastern India,’ along with a few 
illustrations, but with no addition to the descriptive matter. 

Iu 1832 Mr. Hawthorne, then Judge of Gayd, forwarded to James Prinsep 
copies of some inscriptions found in and about Buddha GayA. These were- 
published in tho first volume of tho ‘Journal of the Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal,’ 
but without any detailed description of the temple. About the same time 
Colonel Burney sent to him a revised translation of one of the inscriptions, 
and it appeared in tho last volume of tho ‘Asiatic Researches.’ 

The late Major Markham Kittoo was appointed Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Government of India in 184C, and tho first field to which he directed his attention 
was the district of Gayf- He saw most of the places of antiquarian ihterest in the 
district, and collected a largo number of drawings, inscriptions, and sculptures ; but 
his premature death prevented him from digesting them into a preaantibfo report 
The only pajicr ho communicated to the Asiatic Society of- Bengal on the anti- 
quities of Buddha Guyd was confinod Jo the character of the sculptures be had seen 
there. On his death his papers were dispersed, and no use oonld be made oftitam. 
Of the sculptures ho had collected, some were sent to the India Bouse Unseat 
and the rest made over to the Museum of the Asiatic Sooiety of fUatytL * 
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to Ills right brandishing a big sword, ami a host of imps and hobgoblins < i \ 
attacking him lrom all sides. The daughters of Miira arc represented standing in 
front of the throno. The monster forms shown in tho picture are not numerous, nor 
always in keeping with tho Lalita Vistara description, but there is no doubt of 
the whole being a pictorial representation of tho story. Tho ideas arc in some 
respects contemptible, and tho attempt on the part of one of the monsters to frighten 
the saint by showing tho white of his eyes by turning the eyelid is peculiarly puerile. 
Time and, possibly, inimical hands have very much injured the fresco, and largo 
portions of it have been obliterated. Hut such as the picture is it is interesting 
as affording a tangible evidence of. the antiquity of the story. 

It is obvious that tho story of tho warfare between good and evil was l>orrowed 
by the Buddhists from the Hindus, for in its essential elements it is nothing hut. 
what suggested the wars of tho Devas and tho Asuras. In its modified form, as 
given in tho Buddhist books, it occurs in tho later works on Yoga and in tho Tanfras. 
Seated on a corpse in a cremation ground at midnight when a person is engaged in 
tho performance of tho domoniacal rite called Sava-sddhana for tho acquirement of 
supernatural powers, ho is, it is said, assailed by aerial spirits, which come to him in 
the forms of tigers, serpents, and hideous monsters, and frighten him in mory 
possible way ; and should ho stand firm against them and give no attention to their 
doings and sayings, ho is suro to accomplish his objects: otherwise ho fails. In 
other forms of Yoga the same causes of interruptions are also apprehended. But in 
the last transition the story has lost its allegorical character. It is no longer M ira 
that assails, but demi-gods, instigatod by Indra, who wish to put to test the fixity of 
purposo of the person engaged in tho performance of a Yoga, and tho name given to 
it is Vibhmkd, or ‘ frightening.’ 

Sanskrit Buddhist litorature does not afford us any cluo to the exact spots 
where the different events described in tho above narrative took place. Fa Ilian 
gives the bearings and distances of some of the places ; but his account of Buddha 
Q-ayd is exceedingly brief, and in sorao instances manifestly inaocurato. Iliouen 
Thsang, however, makes seine amends for the shortcomings of his predecessor. His 
itinerary is written in considerable detail, and, but for the absence of measured 
distances in some oases, would have left nothing to be desired, except plates, i ho 
bearings he gives are generally correct. He notices, too, several incidents in the life 
^ u 2 
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General Cunningham visited Buddha Gayd in 1801, and the notes o f his 
researches were first published in the- ‘Jnunud ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ 
(Vol. XXXIII), Hud subsequently embodied, along with a number of valuable 
illustrations, in the first volume of the Reports of tiio Archaeological Survey of India. 
Immediately after his visit ho recomn ended that measures should bo adopted to 
carry on excavations round the tempi.*, to trace the sites of the different edifices 
which at one time surrounded it, and to bring to light such objects of antiquarian 
value as may bo found buried there. The work of excavation was undertaken by 
Major Mead, but no report of his operations was ever published. 

While Major Mead was carrying on the excavations, I was invited by him to 
go and soo the antiquities ho had brought to light - . Unwilling to anticipate in any 
way the report which that gentleman then intended to submit to Government, and 
which, I understood, was to comprehend a complete description of the village, 

I obtained his permission to notice only some radiating arches which I saw there, 
and which I supposed wjuld bo particularly inti resting to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. My note on the arches appeared in Idol, ami remarks on those arches by 
the late Mr. C. H. Horne, then Judge ot Benares, Mr. Peppo of the Opium 
Department, and Mr. James Fergus son, appeared in the following years. The last 
named gentleman had before that also published a brief account J' the. temple 
i his ‘ History of Architecture. 1 He has since published an amended note 
about it in his 4 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.’ 

General Cunningham visited the plaeo for the second time in 1871, and 
published a comprehensive essay on its antiquities in the third volume of his 
Archaeological Survey Reports. His two notices, tho works of a distinguished 
scholar who has devoted well nigh half a century to tho study of Indian antiquities 
and is unrivalled in his thorough familiarity with tho subject, are worthy of tho 
highest praise. They embrace almost every topic of interest, and throw a large 
mass of light on a subject which was till thou but little known. Thoy havo 
not, however, set aside tho necessity for further ..rgh, aud % hence tho 
present undertaking. 

Coming to the field ^ - - 
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„f the saint which find no place ™ «“ ” MTOt,TO ol * he 

thu, tho disadvantage of being less authentic, but they are mostly founded on the 
Arad inas and other scriptural torts of his creed. Boride* whether authentic or not, 
they arc so intimately associated With the history of Buddhism, and once figured", 
prominently in connection with the monumental remains of Buddha Gayd, that they 
cannot bo overlooked without sacrificing, at least to a oertajn extent, the interest of. 
the remains now extant, and of the history of the place,, which forms the theme of 

Leu vine- the southern boundary of GayA, the first object of ant.qu.ty wh.ch 
llioucn Thing mot with was a stdpa erected to the honour of the birth-place of 
KMyapa This stood to the south-east of the hill of GayA, (.«. the Brahmayoni hill, 
and close by tho NairanjanA river. To the south of it, opposite the Prigbodh. hill, 
now called MdrA, there were two others at a place whore Gayi Kityapa and Nadi 
Ki jvapa had performed a sacrifice (yqifio) whon they were Hindus. 

Crossing the river at this place, tho pilgrim oame to the Prigbodhi hill, and 
there he noticed certain monumonts which do not come within the soope of this 
essay Travelling thence from 40 to 50 K (about 8 miles) to the south-west, he 
arrived at the foot of the Tree of Knowledge. The tree was surrounded by a 
substantial brick wall, very difficult of access. The area enclosed was oblong ; the 
Jength stretching from the east to the west, and the breadth from the north to the 
souUi. The principal entrance to this enclosure, comprising a circuit of 500 paces, or 
1,250 feet, i.e. about 350 by 275 feet, was from the east, feeing the river. The 
southern gate had near it a large basin of water, covered with flowers. The western 
gate was particularly strong and difficult of access, tod tho north one commum- 
cated with a large convent. “ Over every part of the ground surrounded by the 
w-all there were sacred monumonts of all kinds,— either stdpas (tumuli) or vi ras 
(tcuiplos). Kings, ministers, and great personages from all part* of the Jambudvfpa, 
who had respectfully received the doctrine which had been bequeathed by Buddha, 
had constructed them to preservohia memory” (p. 460). Their number wasimraense, 
and tho pilgrim felt it too difficult to describe them. He accordingly remar ,-s 
■ Ditv l-mlernr da mars ieVarbr, de ViMligmct, la maummlt Merit M (mehnt Ut 
m la naira ; it urml trls-iificiU it Ut Mr tm” (f. 471> Outride of U* eacmnto, 
within a circuit of ton ft, or nearly two miles round the Tree of Knowledge, the 
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elaborate when* they am brief, to fill np lacunas, and to summarise all that is worth 
knowing of a locality which occupies a most important position in the religions 
history of India. My task has, therefore, been more of a snmmarist and compiler 
than that of an original inquirer, and I feel myself under great obligation to my 
predecessor* for the assistance I hare derived from their researches. If in the 
discharge of my self-imposed task it has become necessary for me occasionally to 
question the correctness of their opinions, my object has been to serve the cause 
of truth, and not to find fault with them. As pioneers traversing a new and 
untrodden path, they had grave difficulties to overcome, and mistakes and 
misconceptions were under the circumstances unavoidable; but the tact and 
talent they brought to bear upon their work proved eminently successful. Every 
credit is. therefore, due to them for the services they have rendered to the 
study of Indian Archaeology, and I feel bound to record the expression of my 
sense of respect and admiration for their zealous and arduous labours. 
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sacred monuments were also so numerous that ho could not cite them all: — ‘ .I 
environ dix li au midi de Varbre de V intelligence, les monuments merit sont tdlcmcnt 
nombreux , quHl serait difficile de les citer tons ” (p. 492). He has nevertheless noticed 
a great number, most probably all the more important ones, and I shall here 
attempt a synopsis of his narrative, illustrating it with a rough sketch (Plato 111), 
showing the probable sites of the monuments seou by the pilgrim. The numbers 
given in the text correspond with those on the sketch. 

Passing over his account of the Bodhi-troo (No 1) and the Great Temple (No. 2) 
to the east of it, to be noticed in a subsequent chapter, the first monument he describes 
was a convent (No. 3). It was situated to tho north of the tree, and there Buddha 
used to promenade for exorcise. It was a massive structure of brick (p. 470), and to 
the north of that spot there was placed, in the ccntro of a stately temple (No. 4), a 
large flag of stone and an imago of Buddha w ith his eyes uplifted, to commomorate 
that part of his caroer in which he, for soven days, watched tho Tree of Knowledge 
without turning his eyes for a single instant. At a short distanco to tho west of the 
tree there was a large temple with an imago of Buddha in brass, covered with the 
rarest and most precious ornaments (No. 6). Tho saint was represented standing 
and looking towards tho oast. Under tho statuo there was a flag of bluo-colourcd 
stone with wonderful veins and of extraordinary character. When tho Bodhisattva 
was about to attain his porfection, the god Brahmti had built for him a magnificent 
palace with seven precious materials, and Indra built a seat with similar materials, 
and this stone was a relic of those structures ; tho pilgrim adding with characteristic 
naive ti , “ during the immonso interval which separates us from the saint, the precious 
stones have changed into ordinary stones ” (p. 472). 

At a short distance to tho south of the troo there was a stupa 100 feet high, 
which had been built by King A$oka (No. 6). To tho north-oast of it there was 
another (No. 7 ), which marked the spot where the Bodhisattva had obtained from a 
grass-cutter some grass for his seat on the Bodhimanda (p. 472). It was in the 
neighbourhood of this spot that Bodhisattva beheld some blue birds (nilakanflta) and 
gi herd of deer, which presaged the success of his undertaking, (a) • 

(«) The wlalatfka is to this day held by the Hindus to be a bird of good omen, and on the last day of the 
Dfirgi-ptyji one (* generally let loose to fly away aa an auspicious Vign. The deer is not so held by the Hindus, 
but it has been always a fftVourite in hermitages. The preeenoe of the figure of door on the throne of Buddha in 
generally explained m indicative of good look. 
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To the oast of the tree, close by the highway, there was a stdpa (No. 8), which 
marked tho spot whence Mdru twice assailed the great saint : once tempting him 
with the oiler of universal sovereignty, and at another time deputing his daughters 
to display their charms to seduce the saint, for which fault they were metaraor* 

phosed into Jd hags, (a) 

In the centre of a vilnira (No. 6) situated to the north-west of the tree there was 
a statue of K^yapa Buddha. As the saint was renowned fpr his divine powers and 
sanctity, there was always a great enthusiasm. It is said, in the words of the ancionts, 
that if a man animated by sincere faith, walks seven times round this statue, he 
obtains, wherever he may bo born, tho knowledge of his anterior existences (p. 473). 

To the north-west of tho lost there were two houses built of bricks (No. 10). 
One was dedicated to tho goddess of the earth for her appearance before the saint 
when Mara was overcome, and tho other built by the people to commemorate that act 
of virtue (p. 474). At a short distance to the north-west of the wall round the tree 
there was u stupa (No. 10), called the ‘ Saffron Stupa ’ (. Kumkuma sMpa). It was about 
40 feet high, and had been dedicated by a merchant who had been saved from 
the perils of the sea by devotion to Buddha (p. 474). 

At the south-east angle of the wall, near an Indian fig-tree {nyagrodh^ there 
was a stupa (No. 11), and by its side a viMra containing an image of Buddha in the 
act of receiving the request of Brahmd to turn the wheel of the law. When Buddha 
had obtained tho sacred grass for his seat on the Bodhimand®, ho walked to the four 
corners, and the great earth quaked ; but when he took his seat under the tree every 
thing became quiescent. At each of the four corners of the enciente, within the 
surrounding wall, there was a large stiipa (No. 12); and these marked the spots to 

which lie had walked on each side (p. 477). 

To tho south-west, beyond tho circuit of the wall, there was an old house belonging 
to the two (6) peasant girls who had given a dish of frumenty to the saint (No. IS). 
Near by, where they had dressed tho dish, there was another stfipa(No. 14) } and 
there was .a third .(No. 15) whore the saint received the dish of noe-milk (p« 477). 

Beyond the southern gate there was a largo tank, about 700 paces, 1,850 feet, 
in circuit (No. lti). Its water was pure and clear like » mirror, and dragons 


(a) See note, p, 86. 
(i) Soe note, p. 49. 
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(crocodiles ?) and fishes lived in it. It had been excavated by two Brahman brothers 
by order of the god Mahe^vara (p. 477). 

further on there was another tank (No. 17), and it was the ono which 
Indra had excavated with his hands for the saint to wash his clothes and bath a 
in. To the west of this tank there was a largo stono (No. 18), which Indra had 
brought from the Snowy Mountain for the saint to spread his clothes upon to dry 
( P . 478). 

Nearby the last there is a stiipa where Buddha dried his clothes (No. 19). 
The remains of this stiipa now form a rubbish mound, which in the revonuo survey 
map is called an ‘ old site.’ 

Further on, to the south, near a wood (No. 21), there is a stupa (No. 20) where 
ho received the clothes from the hands of a poor old woman (a) (p. 478). The wood 
still exists. 

To the east of the tank excavated by Indra, the Lord of the gods, in the 
midst of a wood, there was a tank (No. 22), belonging to the King of Dragons, 
Muehiliuda. Its water is of a bluish-black colour, and of a sweet agreeable taste. On 
the west of this tank there is a small vihAra, where the saint remained in meditation 
for seven days after obtaining the perfect knowledge (p. 478). 

On the east of this ancient tank there was the dwelling of the dragon (No. 23). 
The place is now called MnchArirn, evidently a corruption of Muchilinda. 

♦ In the midst of a wood, to the east of the tank of Muchilinda, there is a vihAra 
with a statue of Buddha, represented as very thin and emaciated (No. 24). Close by 
this there is a spot, about 70 paces long, where the saint used to promenade for 
exercise (p. 479). 

To the south and north ( sic in text) of the last thero is a pipal-tree (No. 2/5), where 
the saint performed his six years’ austerities along with his five companions (the namo 
of one of them was Ajiihta Kaundinya). The oil from the fruit of this tree, mixed 
with offerings to the statues, cures diverse maladies. Close by this treo there was a 
stiipa raised by the five companions (p. 479). 

To the south-east of the Last there was a stiipa on a spot from which the saint 
went to the river for his hath (No. 26). 


(a) The L&Hta VHAara replaces the woman by a corpse. See p. 29. One of the Avidanas support# the state, 
ment of Hiooen Th**og. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BUDDHA GAYA. 

IjUDDHA OAt A— ITS SITUATION —BOUNDARY- -ttlVBP - 13JUKNT— PBMMKNT COXIUTIOI?— •POFDtATlON'— HOUSES —PRINCI' 
TAt BUltDINOS— MONASTERY TRMK’ifcHY -MONkd -PrilLIt UFPK AS--PJIBSKNT OWNKUS ANlUHBlfc HHTOBV — 
FUB8F.NT BRYL’Kl't AXCItNT N AMR— 8 TO BY OF GAYA^CBA — MODBfiH BABB, 1JOBT DRBIVBo AND WHEN «'SKI> 

Tub four most sacred places noticed in the annuls of Buddhism are Kapilavastu, 
the birth-place of Buddha; Buddha GayA, his ho mi it ago; Benures, where he first 
promulgated his doctrine; and Kusi, tho place of his niruina — the mmum bonum , to 
tho attainment of which he had devoted his long and arduous life. Of these, tho first 
and the last, which too prominently set forth his human failings, were perhaps not 
quito so much respected as the other two : but they were, nevertheless, all placet 
of great sanctity, and for full fifteen hundred years were held, in tho estimation 
of his followers, as the holiest places of pilgrimage on earth. With the expulsion 
of Buddhism from India three of them hdvo fallen into oblivion, and one has been 
appropriated to Hindu worship. It is the object of the following pages to supply 
an account of one of them, — that which is most intimately associated with the 
sanctification of the great reformer. 

Buddha Gay& is now a large thriving village, bounded on the north by 
Horiharpur; on the west by Mastipur, Dhondowa, Bhulud, and Turf ; on the 
south by R&nipur; and on the east by the river LilAjAn. Lat. 24° 41' 45" N., long. 
t$5 S' 4" E. It is accessible from Giyd by two roads: one, the old trunk road 
from Calcutta to Gayi, and the other, the adw road to Sherghdti.. The distance by 

■v ■ . 

the former is just five miles, over an unmetalled road much out of repair; and 
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Near by tin's place there is a stdpa (No. 27), where a householder gave thesaiut 
some meal and parched grain, and further on another, (No. 28) whore two merchants 
presented to the saiut some parched grain and meal (a). They were passing by the 
forest, and, being apprised by the spirit of the forest that the Master of the Age was 
immersed in meditation for 49 days without food, came forward and offered the food, 
which was graciously accepted. By the side of this place, where the merohants offered 
the meal, there is a stupa. This is the spot where the 'four kings of the sky gave 
alms-bowls to Buddha. When the revered of the ago was offered the meal, ho asked 
in what he was to receive it. At this moment the four kings of the sky came from 
the four sides of the world, bringing each a golden vase, which they offered him. 
The revered of the age remained silent, and expressed no wish to receive them. 
He thought within himself, since I have quitted my home it is not proper that 
I should use suel. vases. The four kings of the sky put aside the golden vases and 
offered those of silver. They then offered vases of rock-crystal, of lapis-lazuli, 
of cornelian, of amber, of luby, &c. When the revered of the ago would not 
look at them, nor receive any of them, those kings returned to their palaces, and 
each brought a vase of stone. These vases were of a violet colour and transparent. 
Tii«. kings submitted their now offerings to the Buddha. As the revered of tho 
age had refused tho former vases, he aoceptod tho latter (p. 481. c.f.). 

Close by tho side of the place where the four kings of the sky had offered tho 
vases, there is a stdpa (No. 29). It was at this place that the Buddha had explained 
the law to his mother. 

By the side of the last, on tho bank of a dry tank, there is a stdpa (No. 30). 
It marks the spot where Buddha displayed some wonderful miracles and converted 

many persons. 

By the side of the last there was another, which commemorated the conversion 
of Uruvilvd K%apa and his two brothers along with a thousand disciples (No. 31). 
At this time five hundred disciples of Uruvilvd KdSyapa felt ft desire to receive 
the law, and thereupon the Lord pronounced the memorable. admonition, —•“‘Cast 
away your vestments of deer skin and give up all your utensil* of fire-worship.” 
Thereupon all the Brdhmans saluted the lord with great respect, and cast into the 
waters of the Nairunjand all their objects of worship. Naif K&6yapa and his 

1 ' """ k 

(a) Honey and sugar, according to the Vistara. 8oe p, 4$. 
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•by the latter, scv.i* miles, and thon tworailes across paddy4ekb-ttf^||^i%# 
inhabited portion of (lie village on the oast side. ' * , t \ ^ • > 

The river Lilian, which runs along the eastern boundary # thb'*fi*e* is 
about half a mile broad. Pin in* heavy rains the whole ofc this fufpo. hs-Oter^ed 
by water for a few do ys, but for the rest of the yearnt remains A dry 'Lift'' df sand > 
with & silver streamlet, scarcely 00 yards in breadth, on the off side* Tt6hatbe,£sa ' t 
corruption of the old Sanskrit. Nakwjani, or * tho immaculate.* About a mile befow . 
Buddha Gayd, near the MurA Hill, it comes in contact with the Mohan^imditiie^ 
united stream assumes tho nanui of Phalgu. Its character, .however, remains vifcfjr • 
much the same throughout its whole length. , ! •’»'» 

In the revenue records of Government Buddha Gayd is reckoned under two 
names,— Buddha Gay* proper and Mastipur Tdrddf, which last is alsohnown by the . , 
name of TArAdf Buzurg. The former comprises an area of 2,15&acir»a 3 roods and . 
37 pies, and tho latter 647 acres 2 roods and IS poles, making a total of 2,300 acres V 
2 roods and 15 po!c». The name of TArAdf Las evidently Originated from the eireum* 
stance of the area ground a mediaeval temple of Tird IJjsvf having been 

to her worship. The area of the two villages is- one fertile plain, stalled with- 

« • 

tanks, fringed on the river-side by large aud umbrageous inango topes, and broken 
here and there by one large and several small mounds, jkarte of whfch ate 
by human habitations. The boundary line between the tWo vf Jlages is marked by a 
village road, which runs from the south of the big mound to the bamlpt of 
(sssPlatel). % < ’ . 

The mounds are mostly on the east side, the largest being oa ths middle ImMsM j 
side. They mark the sites of ancient buildings^ which have longtih^ cfl^l^^ ; 
dust. The largest mound covers an area of 1,500 X l>4(p) fei^ ttd iA |Utided||»; \ 
two unequal parts by the village road aforesaid. ’ Theedoft^|kW^is'd£^ '| : 
one-third the size of the northern one ; but it is the most jj OotMjttarftfl|, 
point of view, as in fte centre of it stands the most ancient ! 

This monument I shall in this work name the Great Templfr, * v 'lW j 

portion, according to General Cunningham, (a) measures 1,000 X l^Jfcfc^AMl mi 

^ginning of this cehtury, when Buchanan Hamilton 
^ foiled the R u jasihdn, or * palace/ a nd there were, “on' thoea^norih, 

«•> ‘ ArdmoJojk»l fiufr«y VoL t, * tl ..." * lSSSlP 1 
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disciples, .seeing) ho sacrificial vases floating on the water, and the '»oml«ct of b) H 
eldest brother, likewise east th„r n.bes nod asm.ro, ,d the, momo.ie 

Gays Kstyapa followed the example of his elder, and accepted the now taut. tie 
company of his two hundred disciples (p. 483). 


To tho north-west of the last there is a stupa (No. H‘J). 
where tho Tathigata overcame the rue-dragon. When the sa«m 


This marks ffio spot 
was about to <*on yrrt 


tho three brothers and cause the destruction of tho sacrificial articles, he stopped 
at the house of the dragon, which began, a minute after, to vomit forth volumes of 
flame and smoke. Tho sage absorbed himself in a fit of mmivlhi , and the house 
was enveloped in fire. The Brfhmans dreaded much that ho would perish 
in the conflagration, and raised deep lamentations of pity. L’n vilvfi Krftyapu 
thus addressed his disciples: — “ What you have seen is certain lv not the work of an 


incendiary: I am sure it is the Sramana, who is conquering the fire-dragon ’ (p. 484) 


Tho sago locked the fire dragon in his alms-bowl, and on the following 
morning preached to, and converted, the disciples of the heretics (p. 185). 

On the side of the last was a stupa (No. 33), where, five hundred J’raty oka 
Buddlms liad obtained nirvAw. 

To the south of the tank of Mnchilinda there is a stdpa (No. 34), which marks 
the place where the saint, after converting the Kiisyapa brothers, was covered by 
volumes of cloud and rain. Kasyapa, fearing that the honourable of the age would 
bo carried away by an inundation, procured a boat for Ids rescue. Tho honourable 
of tho age, however, accepted not the succour, but, walked on the water as on frrra 
Jirma. While ho was walking in the middle of tho current, the waters separated 
wide apart, and gave him way. KAsyapa boro testimony to this miracle (p. 485). 

Two or throe li beyoud the eastern gate of the enclosure one sees tho house 
of the blind dragon (No. 35). This dragon, having accumulated in himself tho evil 
deeds of his former existences, was made blind by way of punishment. Tatlidgata, 
having quitted the Prdgbodlii Hill, when proceeding to the Tree of Intelligence, 
passed by this house* Tho oyes of the dragon were then completely closed to the 
impression of light. When tho dragon saw tho sage passing by, ho said : — “ O thou 
of boundless humanity, you are about to obtain the fullness of knowledge. It is 
now for a long time that my eyes have been plunged in darkness. Of tho 
Buddhas who have appeared on earth, my eyes have suddenly fallen on some. 
During the Kalpa of the Sages, when three Buddhas will have appeared on eart h, 
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faces, truces of a ditch ; and on the west and, south, remains ©£ an outer wall 01 
rampart, with the appearance of there haring beeu a ditch between it .'ud tli<» 
palace 'bat by far the greater part of tlm building sewn# to have boon a largo ensllo 
or palace, which probably contained .many small courts, although theso haro been 
entirely obliterated by the expiration of time.” (a) • Except where there were traces 
of a double wall and ditch, the .whole waa then a uniform .terrace, consisting chiefly, 
as is said, of bricks, bit covered with soil. The remaius of the, outer ditch are 
s till visible, and foundations of walls and houses, and the debris of ancient 
dwellings, abound every where under the soil; but the.popnlar name in the present 
day for the place is Garh, or ‘.fortress,’ and not BitfotlAdn, or ‘palace.’ As will 
be shown hereafter, it was originally the site of a large monastery, but might have 
been afterwards converted into a fort. Its height Varies from 10 to 15 feet abovo 

the level of the surrounding country. - 

According to , the Census papers of 1872,* th* two villages together comprise 
497 houses and a population of 3,050 persons, ot whom 1,582 are males and 
1,408 females. The peoplo are mostly Hindus, only 802 boing Muhammadans. 
.Most of the houses are tiled huts, with mud walls, such as aro common all over the 
district; but a few are of masonry, including a dozen temples and several sepulchral 

monuments. • v 

Ifext to the Great Temple, which will bo noticed further on, the largest building 

in the village is a monastery, or mu$h. It is situated on the loft bunk of the Lil&]4n, 
in the midst of a garden extending over an area of about 20 acres, and surrounded 
by a high masonry Wall.. It is four*loreyed in some parts, but throe-storeyed all 
,*mnd i r small quadrangle. The ground froot round the quadrangle ih facedby none- 
storeyed verandah built on sculptured monolythio pillars on threo sides, and on wooden 
pillars' on the fourth side. . The roofs me low, And the windows very small and few 
in number; but the building is very substantial, and in excellent repair. To, the 
north of tins there are throe two-storeyed buildings of moderate size, and long 
ranges of out-oflices and’ stables in Wit on the east. On the south thero is a 
commodious tbree-storeyed building, called Bdradvdri, with a terrace in front of it 
"'bore aro also four temples, one of which contains only a «#*ble slab, originally 
‘ ^signed for a chiffonier, U now b earing an ascripti on partly in Sanskrit an d 

* « Transaction*, Boyat Aaiatio Society/ Vol, IX., p. 40. 
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, shall liavo already obtained my day. Man of boundless humanity ! sinceybuhav. 

. d hero my eyes have suddenly been opened : it is hence that I have perootved 
. mroach You will soon be a Buddha” (p. 486). This story does not occur 
Ulita Vistara, nor is there eny mention in it of Buddha’s having gone to 

the Pnbrbodhi llill after his hexannual penance. 

0n , 1,0 side of the eastern gate of the enclosure, whjre the king of the demons 

os.avod to frighten the Bodhisattva, there is a stdpa (No. 3d). In eonneetton wtth ,t 
the Chinese pilgrim gives a brief account of the circumstance, noticed alnmn 

On a side, at a short distance, there arc two stdpas : onebuilthy Sakra Deven 
(No. 37), and the other by Brahind (No. 3S). * 

( Beyond the western gate of the enclosure there was a convent, called Mahi- 
bodhi Sanglidriima (No. 36). It had boon built by the first soveretgn of the 
kingdom of Ceylon. This edifice had sir halls, belvederes, and three-stomyed 
pavilion, and a surrounding wall 34 feet high. It was constructed with admirable 
art, and lacerated with marvellous pictures. The image of Buddha in it was cas 

iu gold and silver, and all its ornaments were covered with precious stones. e 

stupas within the enclosure were of grand proportions, and nchly decorated. They 
held the relics of Buddha. Some held his bones, which wore thick a. the joint, o 
the hand. They were lustrous, of a pure white colour, and completely tomsparent. 
tL relies of his flesh are as hig pearls, and of a pinkish-blue colour. Every year, 
on the day of the full-inoon, when the TatMgata had performed divine prodi^s, 
these relics are shown to the multitude. Sometime, they appear “«■"*“£ 
and ..mutinies buried in masse, of flowers. The monks of to """* *>“ 
number below a thousand, study the doctrine of the school of the Arya-s havirM, 
which belongs to the school of the Great Translation. .They ohmrve with gre^t 
respect the rule, of discipline, and are noted for the purity ^ ‘heir conducb ln 
.J, Of yore the kingdom of Ceylon, yhioh lies in the middle of the Ud a 
kt,;, who had sincere faith in the law of Buddha ; and this &ith was na md » hum. 
lie had a younger brother, who quitted the family. Burning -thieve for the 
monuments sacred b. Buddha, he afterwards came to the shore, of Indtaand ged 
in the convents j hut over the earth lie had travelled he found nothing 
in a frontier country At last he revisited hi. native country, «md, through h» 

intercession, the Ung caused the convent to be built. 
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partly in Burmese • n second iontaini some Buddhist statues. ; 
tery, towards the west, >m a part of tho largo mound aforesaid, there, ia ■ 

storeyed building ot good make and size (see Plate XIV)t It belong* to the- 
monaatery, and at'omid it are four Hindu temples, one *0f which to . 

Jaganu.it ha. one to Baiun, built by Gangft B&i, who died at the beginning of thli 
eentu’-y, and tho rest to f$iva. The positions of the several temples in Buddha 
Gay A aro shown on the annexed map or the place (We. Plate I). » 

Towards the south-west e&mer of the outer wall of the monastery there 
is a comotery, also attached to tho monastery. The dead bodies of the monies ; 
.unlike those of other Hindus, are buried, and the cemetejjWcontaun) the graves, 
of about two hundred person*. The body is buried in' a sitting posture; and 
in the case of mere neophytes a small circular monnd of solid brickwork from 
three to four feet high is all that is deemed necessary for a cove ring for the grave. 
For men of greater consequence a temple is held essential ; and in it, immediately 
over the corpse, a Iingani is invariably consecrated. For. Mahan ts tho temple is 
large and elaborately ornamented. It would seem that even for neophytes u Iingam 
was held c-«ential; but in tbc majority of cases it? plaoo wjM> supplied by a 
miniature votive stupa picked up from the Buddhist ruins in the neighbourhood 
Half-buried on the top of tlie mound, it passes very well for a Iingam. In the way 
from Gayd to Buddha Gay 4 there are several monasteries of Hindu Sanny&sig, and 
everywhere the graves are alike. „ 

Tho place enjoys the benefits of a police outpost, a post-office* and a vernac ular 
school, as also an alms-house, attached to the- monastery, where rice and pufco o*b 
daily doled out to three hundred to five hundrod persons, mostly poor pilgrim #/roa|| 
Gaya. There aro also a sufficient number of shops for the ‘supply of tho necessarily 
of life to the people, and one among them struck me as remarkable for such on 
oubof-tho-way place: it was that of a book-binder. 

The two villages now belong to the monastery described aboye, and Ire own* 
by the head slaliant. It is said that the monastery was first established here in jgp 
early part of the last century. According to a memorandum «uppIfoi>mpV 
present head of the establishment, oue HhatnondimUh, a mendicant ..of tke 1 qytb| 
of Giri,(a) ouo of the fen orders of the followers of* Sankara 

r ‘ -■* ly ‘•"Yi* I M U i * • i *■ i 

(«'! ViJf puiitn ‘ Wil*oui» Ks»ay» cm Hindu, 8«ot*,' VoJ. 1, 
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A . UBCTCBAL BJUUTN* AT BTTDDHa (JAVA— HCINS or 01.D TEMPLES -MOUND FORM BP IIT TII1IM--TBMl'llt OF T MU 
DEVI -TEMPLE OF VACPSVARl LEV I -CONDITION Ok MOVED I N 1 Mil -KX( AV A ri,» l.V MAJOR MKA P~ „ K,.C Nl>. 
TLAJIH ,V OENKKAt CUNNINGHAM - ■ HEMUi.l HONS IIV fill BCRMESK EMBASSY IN 1877- NKVA HOI’NPABY 
WALL. 1T8 DECORATIONS AND O.WMVAYS -LEVEL .»■ Till 1 - COURT-YARD — A SMALL XEM PLK— Til R \JHARAop 
CONTEMPLATION -SEVERAL MASONRY TOMBS— SAM U>H8-A*OkAs RAIIINO CRa.VITR PLINTH- EXTENT OS 
l»OR.AS HAIL TNG— AREA WITHIN THE HAILIN'. 1— I'KLI.S ON THE EAST »II>K— ORKAT TRMTLR — ITS CONSTRDU- 
riON -ITS BOUTHEHN FACADE ITS PINNACLE- ITS NORTHERN, WESTERN, AND EASTERN FA<,ADK8 Sa.N'CTCM AM> 
ITS PRESIDING DIVINITY SECOND-STOREY ROOM THIRD STORM ROOM- T»I R IF.UUArC, SOOTH MPB—TUB 
TRRRACR, NORTH S1PB-TIIK TKIIRAOJ, EAST SIDE- PORCH —PAVILION ' -CORNER FAVIMoNn — THE TKHHA.H 
ON THE WEST SIDE --110I.III TREE- ITS PLATFORM ITS HISTORY BUNPH A I'aD — ARCH ED .OHRID., R MATERIALS 
OF BUILDING, BRICKS, CUT CEMENT, LIME CEMENT, WOOD, STONE, METAL— STYLE OP PI I1.D1N0 ■ Till! 
ARCHES— TI1RIU NVMBBR— OPINIONS HKOaBDINO THEIR AOB — ART DISPLAYED IN I HE HI 1) DIN.. ;)FTHK 
TF-MPLR— BCDPIIOKaR TAt. ’ 


Of the HOveral monuments noticed at the close of the hist chapter, thoro is only o»o 
now extant to attest to the accuracy of Hiouen Timing's statements. It is a Jar^o 
brick-built temple, standing at tho north-east corner of the village of Mastipur 
TdrAdt, close by the boundary lino between that village and Buddha GayA. 
When seen by Hioucn Thsang it was surrounded by an enclosing wall, and 
bad several temples, sttipas, and monasteries about it. How many of tho latter were 
in situ in the year 1305 A.C., when a Burmese Embassy visited the place, wo know 
not; but at the beginning of this century Buchnnun-Hamilton found them all reduced 
to amorphous heaps, except tho one under notice, which I shall call tho Great Temple. 
It was then in a dilapidated, ruinous condition, uncared for and deserted. Tho 
ruin* around this Great Temple, in tho time of Buchanan-Hamilton, ftrmed a high 
uneven terrace or mound, covering an area of 800 x 480 feet. 

Formerly this mound was continuous with, and formed a part of, the large 

mound noticed in Chapter I (p. 2); but having since 

Mound. 

been cut across by the village road to Kohlurd, it 
has been completely detached from it. Its unevenness is due partly to hollows 

t 2 


Ch**, jy 
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School, first took up his abode In tho village of Buddha Qayd, and built a small 
monastery for the accommodation of tho itinerant members of his order. He 
was followed by his disciple Chaitanya Giri, whose remains were buriod within 
tho enclosure of the grcaft Buddhist temple, and a small temple built thereupon. The 
Buddhist temple at the time had no priest, nor any worshipper ; and such an appro* 
priation of it by a saintly hermit in % small village during the Muhammadan rule 
was an act which none would question. Chaitanya was followed by his disciple 
Mahddeva, who was renowned for liis learning and austerity. He worshipped 
Mah&devi for several years in front of the Buddhist temple, and through her special 

favours was enabled to build tho present large monastery of his order. It is said 

* * 

ho obtained from the emperor Shah Alum a firm&n to hold the Buddhist temple in 
his possession, and to be recognised os the chief Mahant of the place. Ho was 
followed by his disciple Ldla Giri. He was noted for his beneficence, and to him is 
due tho credit of establishing tho alrns-bouso. HU bucocssot was Rdghava Giri, the 
only especial epithet in whose favour, in the memorandum before me, records his 
personal beauty. His successor, Rainahita, is described to have added to the accom- 
modation of the monastery. He died at K&dl, leaving throe disciples, of whom the 
first two died early, and the youngest was &va Giri, whose successor is the present 
Mahant, Homan Atha Giri. ThU account does not agree with tjie entries made in 
General Cunningham’s plan of the Great Templo, attached to his first report. There 
' Mahddeva is described as tlio first Mahant, and the second, Chaitanya, occurs under 
the name of Chait Moll. The Mahant living at the time of Dr. Buchanan^ Hamil- 
ton’s visit informed that gentleman that “ Chaitan ” was the first who came to the 
plaqg, at a time when it was overrun by bushes and trees, and the sect of Buddbwin 
its neighbourhood was entirely extinct, (a) I also find, from an extract furnished me 
from the Gayd Collectorate, that there was a Mahant of the name of Goldp Giri ; but 
his name does not appear in my lut. It U probable, however, that Gol&p was an 
aim of &va Giri, who obtained a mukarrari lease from Government of the village 
of Mastipur Tdradf. 

The Mahants aro pledged to lifelong celibacy, and according to the rule of their 
order the most pious and learned among their disciples (of whom there are always 
from thirty to fifty) is expected to succeed; 'bat m a matter of foot I have elsewhere 


(a) 4 Traotftctioiift* Royal AiUtiff Society/ Vli 11, p. 40. 
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marking the rite, of the court-yard, of ancient monMtcriei and ‘temple* «wt 
partly to tronches cut for excavating brick, from old foundation.. On fte w*tund 
the south sides parts of it have been levelled and brought under cultivation. Op ‘ 
the east, at one time the mound abutted on the trunk road to Calcutta; but pur*, of 
it have latterly been cleared for budding site., and it. boundary Une ha, b«. 
thrown back about a hundred feet to the west. A narrow path Jong ,U msddl. 
marked the site of the road which led to the courtyard- of the Cheat Temple. 

The road was originally covered by a vaulted roof extending a. far a. the ban 
of the Liliijdn, but only a few feet of it, at the western end, w» m « «< 
beginning of this century. The court-yard was .open only in front of the temple, 
and covered a small area having a stone pavilion in the centre, and four auud^ 
tombs Thus the mound was uninterrupted all round, and enc o» a pa o 
low land of the form of the letter T, the upright etem of which wa. repre-mled 

by the road, and the top line by the court-yard. . ' * 

When the mound was ’first brought to this condition is not known, but 

at the beginning of the last oentury it was very 
TAri Deri'. Temple. , . the same state in which it was found by 

Bucbanau.Hamilton *, for Ha. about that time that one of the abho,. «d 
the monastery cleared a portion of the north-east corner of it for a cemetery, and ; 
appropriated to Hindu %age an ancient temple standing right on the mound. 

This temple is situated close to the Great Temple, end in style is a ^mature 
representation of it. It has been built with bricks of the same sise and make as , ; 
we find in the Great Temple, and cemented with clay. Originally it was, 

1 think, two-storeyed, of which the lower storey lies buried m the mound , u _ 

I did not excavate round the base of it to ascertain the fact. The portion uow ; 
visible measures 36 feet 6 inches in height on a base of lfi feet 9^ i«<Aes , 

by 16 feet 3 inches. The chamber inside is 5 feet 8 ftufiiMi byL fi V. 

inches by 11 feet 2 inches, having a vaulted roofing formed of « 
arch. It was probably plastered in the same way a» the Great ^ ; fcg.. 

the plastering has since entirely peeled off. It was not provided ^00^0^^ 
’ presiding divinity is Tdr & Devf, but “ the image wfcch 
Bnchanan-Hamilton, “in place of having the 
hideous of the female destructive powers, represents 
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$een only tlio youngest, und be who beers the strongeet jJSiiwoel sHW^^blAjiBe 
to the abbot, generally succeeds to tho high rank. Tfc# mflnks.'.kbd 
comfortable life; feasting on rich cakes and puddings 

freely indulging in tho exhilirating beverage of bhdnga. Pew attempttolbarn 
sacred books of their religion, and most of them are grossly ignorant The pMfftnt 
Mahant is un intelligent man, but not particularly well versed ii» the ■> i 8® 

has, however, n fino collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, and employa the mete 
intelligent among his disciples to copy mamiscriptsfor him. Bene ef the book*rOf 
their faith are, however, occasionally expounded to tire monks by, one djsgr 

seniors, rarely by the Mahant himself. A., ; ,J . . ’ A: ■ 

The present revenue of the village of Bu^ha Gayd i»fCs.%?08, end of Mastipwr 
TtlrAilf Rs. 344 ; the road-cess on the two villages being Bs. 57. Fdr SO extensive 
area as 2,800 acres the revenue fixed is light, and it leaves a largo net, pJ$$* t 9 >the 
monastery. Tho Mahant has also other lands, and a steady ineome iron^dto^ 
offerings made by Hindu pilgrims to the sacred pipal-treo W'the enclosure ofth** 
Great Temple. Altogether his annual income is reckoned^ UpvnUfyjfeof JU. 50^000. 
The number of Sonny)) sis who live on this income varies from fifty to a hundred: 
daily, and tho alms-hooso and the vernacular school are also supported by it. y 
In an apochryphal inscription of tho tenth century , published by Wil^ip£(e,X 
Buddha Gay A is described to have been “ a wild and dreadful 
Yislipu, in the form of Buddha, first made his oppeara ice; andllpenoe Hardy, on tU 
authority of Singhalese records, calls it “the forest of Urii"ta.”(b) Tho 
does not, however, call it a forest, but simply Urnwelaya, in the kingdom )*$■ 
Magadha.(c) Commenting on these passages, General Cunningham obset*j||i.>*r- 
“ But from other authorities we learn that Uruvilwa was the ti&me of onOof tbp three 
KdSyapa brothers who resided lit Buddha Gayd, and who were there converted by 
Buddha.-’(rf) This would suggest, though it is not said in so many word% tl#.^ 
village owes its name to on^ of the K&fiyapas. Thie^lxrw xr, docs not npnjMft.ftt 
have been the. case. The village could nut have receded ii h) listed fironi ^e’pr.th^? 

disciples when Buddha selected it for his hermitage,, before. utfeuning 

, . 1 ~**rrr " * Tse-y v? 

in) *AhiRtic Bosearchca,’ VoL I, p. 284. The character ->f tin a iuscription will > 

(ft) # Extern Mouachism,* pp. 3, 213; * Legend* and TLcoritw of tlie BuddhiaW J>- y - , , []£ 

(f) Tmiiour p « l MaiH«vAiiMi/ p. 2. #. * y ^ 

(rf) * -Archaeological Surv- v Report.’ i } p. 80, 
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on a throne supported by seven Buddhas. '(a) The imago was evidently dug out 
of the mound, and is that of PadtnapAni, one of the principal BodhisaUvas, holding 
in his loft hand a lotus-stalk with a fully blown lotus on its top, and having a rampant 
lion by his side. The figures on the throne are not of Buddhas, nor of supporters of 
the throne, but of pious uscetics. (Plato XX, Fig, 1 .) The appearance, stylo, and mako 
of the temple, leave no doubt in my mind of its having been built at an early age, 
and being one of the several minor temples noticed by Hiouon Thsaug. The 
Mahants of tho last century erected several buildings, but they never attempted 
anything like the reproduction of the old style ; and, judging from what they have 
left behind, wero not capable of doing any work of tho kind. Tho templo 
stood there deserted, forsaken, and dilapidated, and they appropriated it to their own 
use by giving it. and its presiding image new names. In doing so they did not even 
take the trouble to change the image, or bring to light the inhumed portion of tho 
temple by removing tho rubbish around its base, it should bo added, however, that 
one of the Tdntric divinities of tho Buddhists is named Tara, and there is nothing to 
show that the temple was not originally designed for that divinity. In either caso it 
affords a curious instance of confounding of the sexes. But human credulity in 
religious matters is so overpowering that it is enough to blindfold people's eyes oven to 
. the extent of rendering them unfit to mark tho differences between male and female 
figures. In tho two Gayds I have met with at least a dbzen instances oi this kind. 

In front of tho last, and at a distance of about 150 foot, there is a second 

temple, also built by a Mahant, but of a vor\ r modest 
VigUrari Deri's Temple. . . , 

character, comprising two squaro chambers, tho front 
one of which never had a roof, and neither any plastering, except on the 
cornice of the inner chamber. Tho presiding divinity of the sanctum is known 
by the name of VAgf&varf Devi, the goddess of speech ; but, as in tho last caso, “ tho 
image placed in it was dug from the ruins, and in its new name no attention has been 
paid to its sex, as it represents an armed male 1 ’ (b). The figure is that of Vajra- 
pd$i, seated on a throne ; he has one foot bent across on the*seat, and tho other 


(«) ‘ Transaction*, Boyal Aaiatie Society,’ I, p. 46 . In th* ♦Tantra-aira’ th# goddeaa i» described a* " » 
*hort,bhw.^pUxione<!j>€eree-lookini{ female, with lagg mattedhair, itemling on • corpw with tho right toot 
pat forward on the chert, laughing loudly, and holding a broad wrerd, a lota*, a platter containing human gore, 
and a deal of wheat She u twraunded by aerpeata, and ieretdy to dataroytho three world*.’’ The form oi T4r4 
ia t>qt alightly different boa that of JUlh 
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mbit* That the name of the place was Uruvilvd when &Ucya retired to it is certain 
from the Ghithli portion of the ‘ Lalita Vistara,’ where it is named ; and as that portion 
of the work was composed immediately alter the reformer’s death, (a) it Is impossible 
to suppose that any mistake was then made about the name of a place which was so 
intimately connected with his life. The GNLthds describe the {dace as the “ old Uruvilvil 
( Prdchina Urvvilvd ), with its charmiug woods, herbs, and ereepers, on the banks of 
the Noiranjan&,”(6) andelsowliero add that when the saint was engaged in his profound 
meditation “ the village girls, cowherds, wood-cutters, and grass-cutters, would take 
him to be a hobgoblin fond of filth, and cast dust on him.”(e) The prose portion of 
the work goes further, and describes the placo as a village belonging to a military 
commander. It says Thus, whoa' Bodhisattva had sojourned, according to his 
choice, on the Gayarirtba Hill, he proceeded, walking all the way, to tho village of 
UruvilvA, belonging to a general (Sen&pati), and arrivod thereat. There he behold 
..the river NairanjanA, with t its clear water, with a holy spot on its bank, and the 
village decorated with masonry houses, trees, herbs, and pastures. There the mind 
of the Bodhisattva was greatly delighted, and ho said : — ‘ Friends, verily this is a 
charming place, well worthy of myself and of the respectable youths who wish for 
salvation: let us abide here.’ ”(rf) 

These extracts clearly show that tho placo was not a “ wild, dreadful forest,” 
nor a forest of any other kind, but a quiet, retired village, with its woods, 
groves, and pastures, such as are now to be soon in many parts of India, and 
winch two thousand and four hundred years ago must have boen common 
everywhere. Hermits generally select such retired places for their abode, but 
rareljr “ dreadful forests, ”• altogether away from human habitations. Anyhow this 
much may ho accepted as certain, that tho ancient name of tho placo of Buddha’s 

' ». 

(«) Vide my edition of the • Lolita Vistaro,' Introduction, p. 47. 

W tsvfarsrvsirf* vwwnc Jtcu : I si’flwjftouv! wu utowt wft i 

^ . — 1 Lolita Vistaro,’ p. 3*7. 

<«> * wwcrwru *rnwr *. fr s fT MW V 'i tT: i vtuf%wnwfhfh uww vfuvT w uuf* i 

* 'if" —‘Lalita Vistara,' p 3S5. 

(rfi tflr N flmwi ftfVwfi uvrf*.iif mnqt nvriJNs*# ) 

fr suft w i ti e i sOi wmwMS^Wi * wy. i wwivrAtartf wntart 

ss^drwSRt mn imemt » w«fkjMuvww norths ji^ vmv ^fis- 

iftrr ttofhs: s ttnffri sviwifiwfujvwTTU vtunff mprfwi^tsrn i 

~'UHU Vletaio/ p. 3U. 
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hanging down and resting on a full-blown lotus. The light hand of the figure 
holds an uplifted sword, and the loft a lotus-stalk. On the head of the figure 
there Avas a small image of Buddha, but it has been broken off. On each side of 
the figure thero is, on the background, a miniature Chaitya. (Plato XXXI f, 
fig, 2.) The front room contains in its centre a circular dab of chlorite 5 feet 9 
inches in diameter and 6 inches in thickness, carved in a complicated mystic pattern. 
(Plato XLI1I, fig. 4.) It will be described in detail further ot. 

% V ' 

The north-cast, the south, and the west sides of the mound wore studded with 
huts ; but the north sido was perfectly unoccupied. The enclosure round the building 
was found by General Cunningham, when he visited the place in 1861-69, to be vely 
much in that state, as shown on the ground-plan attached to his first report, and 
reproduced on a reduced scale on Plate IV, except the pillars and the plinth, which 


Major Mead’s excavations. 


were then not visible. . 

In 1864 Major Mead was employed by Government, on the recommend- 

ation of General Cunningham, to carry on excavations 
round the temple, and then the plinth and the pillars 
were first brought to light. The results arrived at by Major Mead have been 
thus summarised by him On the north and west fronts I fotmd that the 
external walls of the platform were modern, and apparently not founded on the 
original solid ground, but in the mud soil which has accumulated. 

“ In front of the temple I found that the court-yard was paved with ft granite 
floor 84 feet in width, and the whole length of the (eastern) front of the temple, 
which terminates under a cut-stone moulded plinth, whioh no doubt earned some sort 
of ornamental fenco dividing off this inner court front the exterior (see basalt .plinth 
in the accompanying plan, Plate IV, plan No. 1/ (The 34 feet must be measured 
from the doorway of tho entrance hall B, as the width of pavement from the actual' 
outer walls of N.N. is only 17 foot from the basalt plinth. The -granitfr pavement 
also extends beyond this plinth as far as the brick archway attributed to Amur* 

Sifiha Sauvira.) * ' ^ y ’ 

‘ ‘ Tho eastern external trench running in front of due archway fra® ■•nar'lfe 

yielded a considerable quantity of masonry ^ in ritu t and la?ga pumb^s of 
carved model sttipas, of Avhich some hundrods <d 'SpCWt^i^' i^f®'b<fea^M^feC^^^^|^^|sj; 




r . , S.V v 


by our excavations. I consequently enlarged the trench ; 
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hermitage was UruvilvA, and not Buddha GayA, for it 
epithet ‘Buddha* before a Buddha had come into existence; HOT 

belonged to a town in its close neighbourhood. It was b eld in fief by ^ 

Commander in the service, most probably, of the potentate 

which was then the capital of a kingdom called Kf*aka.(«) - V ; , y" y*V 
Now for the meaning of the name. In tho Thibetan version Of the JMito "fatar*. 
it has been given in words which the accomplished Frenohtransfoto* of that iMf 
renders into abondant en Hangs.{b) In Sanskrit, however, neither uru nor *M WtiU 
in any way made to stand for a tank. Tumour, in the MfaAdcan*, derives it 
uru ‘sand,' and mldya ‘ waves’ or < mounds;’ («> but both the words are of Sanifait 
origin, and in that languago they have no sueh raoamngs ; nor are there such rootmdfof 
sand at Buddha GayA, except in the bed of the river, as would justify the designation 
According to the Ahhiddna Appadtpikd, , quoted by Childers, are, in the fetttutif* gender, 
means « sand ; > veld, both in TAli and Sanskrit, means the « seashore » or ‘ boundary ; V 
and the two together may mean the village bounded by a sandy bank.^ But all. the 
places on the l’halgu and the LildjAn being in the same predwsjnent, .the name 
would not bo at all distinctive. In Sanskrit uru does not mean * sand,’ bat arc* *ea»» 

« big> » . bigl,,’ ‘ largo,’ ‘ broad,’ f extensive * ; and vilvd < a frniV the murmeU, or 
bel fruit: and the two together can only imply a species of forge M* Xwn, hsrpevev, 
aware of no such species, unless the epithet be made to qualify tree*^ 
not its fruit. Tho kathbel-tree (Feronia elepantum , Codr.) grb|ra to about tTfioe ■§*? 
size of the ordinary bei-tree, and may well be indicated by auch ft name. ^be tap 
is common all over tho district, and I noticed several large specimeufof it at $ud$|»a 
Cay A. It must, howevor, be added that no Sanskrit dietionary, a»j^t^^|aLor 
botanical, gives the word as tho name of that tree. If we could change, 
word to villa, it might stand for a hole or pond, and thence a tank, as in the 
version ; but in the six manuscripts of the Lolita Vistara which Thave 
second word is written vilvd, and the Uahdvatm aup |igfo , < ti)tb readings 
therefore, attribute the Thibetan version to a misi wid\jp||j : og ifo «fror im:4lkaJio»( 

from which it was rendered. Of the three K&fyapa ' 

— ki 

(a) Kibika i* now accepted w> a nyaonym for Uagadha ; bat it WM evMtsdy tt* Mint of . 
it Its area, given m the DiiiMH, a uediieval work, erould barely aaver tbe of. 

{h) 4 R-gya-Tdicr-rol-pa,' p. 238. 

(r) 1 Moh&taDBo/ lutlex, p* 27. 
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width, and endeavoured to trace these walls, which turned out to bo the lower 
portions of four small single cell templos or shrines, the upper portions of which 
are gone. In one of the most completo, the stone door-frame of which still stands, 
we found in place, and on its original podestal, a statue of Buddha in the usual 
seated position (perfect, except the head, which is broken off and missing) of rather 
more than life-site. On the pedestal of tins figuro, and on the base of the statue, 
are two lines of inscription in good order. * * Hero we found a bronze bell 

of nearly hemispherical shape, about 10 inches in diameter, and part of some 
bronze ornament, representing, I fancy, the head of a peacock. 

“ Of the foui* internal trenches, that along tho southern face of the temple has 
been excavated. It has exposed the southern basement of tho templo, which is 
singularly perfect and handsome, although entirely in plaster. * * Here wo 

obtained the corroded remains of two or throe small bronze trumpets, * * and 

about 28 feet from the south-west oornor of tho templo this trench disclosed a 
broken pillar and rail of what in your instructions you term the Bhuddhist railing. 

“ On seeing this I decided * * to take tho internal western trench along 
tho line of this railing, and doing so, I found tho railing still all along in place, 
except that every post had been broken off just above the insertion of tho lowest 
rail, aavo only the two at an opening in the middle opposite tho holy peopul troo. 
The two pillars standing are nearly perfect, with carving on two adjacent sides in 
view of the usual mortice holes” (a). 

I visited the place, on the invitation of Major Mead, at tho close of 1663, 

and during the few hours I was at tho place 
Cunuingham a plwa. j prepared a rough ground-plan which appeurod 

in the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (4). It was, however, not so 
full as those whioh have boon prepared by General Cunningham, particularly the one 
made after a second visit to the place in 1871, and with Major Mead’s working plans 
before ’him(tf). Both his plans I reproduce for the sake of easy reference and 
comparison. (Plate IV, plans Nos. 1 & 2.) Tho General’s first plan was, I presume, 

produced after the completion of Major Mead’s excavations, U. four -oars after the 

■ (. 11 ■> " — "u 111 *'■ 1 ‘ “ r "'' r " 

(*) Apud Cvnnfagb*®’* Awhiwlogtotl Surtsjr R*porfc«lU, pp. 87*88. 

ft V4ixxxm,y. m. • vr 

; Arch. H*po*t for I87WS, pitta XIV. . • 
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<byt KiWyapa, or Kdlyapa the mountaineer, from Gay*, the name of tho most 
prominent hill in the district j the second was named Nadi, or Sarit, K** yapa, or 
rKAtyapa of the river, meaning the Nairanjan* or the Phalgu; and the third, 
Uruvilv* KAlyapa, or the K&tiyapa of the wood : all three deriving their names from 
prominent places in the locality, and not giving their names to them. 

The word 4 Buddha Gay*’ does not occur in such of tho Buddhist manuscripts 
collected by Mr. Hodgson in Nepal as I have seeu ; nor is it to bo met with in 
any Hindu work. It is obviously, therefore, a modern name, given % the Hindus 
to distinguish it from their own saored plaoe in its neighbourhood, and at a 
time when the old name had .become obsolete. ' It is, however, mentioned in 
Mr. Wilkins’ inscription ; and if the authenticity of that record could be established, 
the name would be at least eight hundred years old. I feel, however, pretty certain 
that it is a forgery, and the name much more recent. General Cunningham says 
“tho name is usually written Buddha Gay*; but as it is commonly pronounced 
Bodlv-Gay*, I have little doubt that it was originally called Bodhi-Gayd, after the 
celebrated Bodhidrum, or 4 Tree of Knowledge.’ ” This conjecture, however, is not 
acceptable, as the name was used to distinguish the place from Brahma Gay*, or 
Gay* propor, and not to denote any of its peculiar features. Tho Atn-i-Akbary 
’8 silent on the subject : it only says — 44 Gay*, the place of Hindu worship, is in this 
iroar. They call it Brahma Gay*, being consecrated to Brahma.” (a) 

To explain the manner in which that name came into vogue, it would be 
lecessary to advert to the history of Gay*, with which it is connected. It is evident 
Tom the Lalita Vistara that Gay*, as a town, existed at so early a date as the 
youth of $*kya Sifiha, at least two thousand and four hundred years ago. It was to 
that place he first went on his way to the south-west from B*jagriha, theeapital of 
Magadha at the time ; and it was then that he first conceived the idea of devoting 
himself to the particular form of meditation which would seoure to mankind the 
highest blessing. He was invited to the place by certain householders, <9110 reeeivod 
him with cordial welcou&. (ty It was, besides, one of the first place* which? received 
the doctrine of the reformer, and became the head-quarters of tfaj frith. - But it 
did not long retain that pre-eminence, for at tbto beginning of jthe fifth century it 


{a) 4 GUd wiu’b Translation/ Vol. II, p. 45. 
ib\ < Lalita ViataiW p. 800. 
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General’s report was written and published in the journal of the Asiatic SocietyQf 
Bengal , as otherwise the indications of the sites of the pillars and the plinth become 
inexplicable. The second is defective, as it omits the ancient anyway and the modem 
samadbs which existed in 1861, and still exist, and could not hare disappeared iif t871. 

It is erroneous, too, as it represents at the south-east comer of tire temple a flight Of 
steps which did not exist at the time, and never oould have existed. I examined’ tire 
place very carefully, but could find no . trace whatevsr Sf |he groundbefore the 
wail of the torrace ever having borne the end of a staircase. The wall itself though 
decayed, is still in such a state of preservation as to leave no. doubt in one’s mind* 
about its age. It is decorated with plinth mouldings, niches flanked with attached 
columns, and a frieze formed of garlands pendant from lion-heads, which sure the 
continuations and exact counterparts of similar ornaments on the south side." The 
plastering on the ornaments bore unmistakeable marks of having been . repaired as 
often as the other parts, and therefore mast be of the same age with the reat of the 
building. I pooled off the plaster in several places, and pulled out some of the bricks 
of the wall, but could nowhere see any sign of the wall ever having been perforated 
for the admission of a flight of steps. It is impossible to believe that after the removal 
of the steps the wall was repaired and restored to its original condition, and the gradual 
degeneracy of the ornaments produced by repeated coats of plaster was imitated at 
tho time of closing the perforation ; and it would be vain to speculate on what 
existed before the terrace as it now stands was built. General Cunningham does hot ■■ : -y 

represent the stairs in his first plan, but has in its plaoe the broken ^stump of a wall, 
which I have no reason to believe ever existed; certainly there was no trwoeof 
when I visited the place in 1863, and again in September last. I ibmoy tilb 
on the left side have been drawn to preserve this relative symmetry of ita- front. 
Unquestionably ancient Indian builders were very particular, in tins 
as the stairs on the right side did not form an element in th^. original ! plan! of ti» 
builder of the terrace, its counterpart on the left, was not at seeded* ’ - ' y- : , . >v - > % 

its stylo,— rso modern and so unlike everything else about the tempfywthe p 
is that the flight of stops on the right side 
of the 14th century, or in the 
to provide an easy passage for 
tree, without subjecting them 
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had altogether lost its Buddhist character ; 
within this city wus desolate aud desert.” In the middle of the s$re&& oenterir 

wlimi Trinnnn r Piianntr vui'(aJ it. it hail mlnnuui inf a !!<•><)«{■•. r !■» \ $l, ^ 
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when Ilioucn Thmng visited it, it had relapsed into Hinduism, sod thje:<(JowSJ^w 
fully in tiro ascendant. Buddhist records do pot show when tips 
and in tho Hindu writings we have only a wild story to describe it, Thfrltay 3 ^ ’ 
in the Gayd Mdhdtmya section of the Vdyu Purdpa, (•) It affords dririkhjm^atioik 
of the manner in which Buddhism passed into ^ 

it entire, as that will better explain the circumstances of the oase than Abstract* 
of it given in Martin’s * Eastern India.’(&) It runs thus ;«*• 

“Tho Great Father of the universe, Brahmd, !*pri* m % loti^^ 
created all living beings byordor of Vishnu. From his fierce nature th^t Lo*d 
brought forth tho Asuras, and from his humane disposition he produced' 'the 
noble-minded Devos. 

“Among the Asuras, Gayd was endowed with great strength and yigpur. In 
height he measured 125 yojanas, and in girth 60 yqjoim. He was 

as a devout Vsishpava. With his breath held back, he practised the most rigorous 
austeritios for many thousand years on the noble hill of £oldhala. The Dpyas 
were oppressed by his austerities, and dreaded serious miafar^iiwa , Tfoy "T Ttjyf d to 

tho region of Brahmd, and there prayed to the first Fatheuo/G*eatkm:-^‘ Vny, protect 
us from the demon Gayd.’ 

Brahmd said ‘ Let us proceed to Sankara for help,' 

“Preceded by Brebmi, they aU went to &ve, on the Kuiliie MeunMii, uO, 
sa u mg him, said 0 Lord, protect us from tho great demon.*. 

“Sambhu said Let us seek the help of nan, th^great God, riemnog on the 
milky ocean; he will design some means of relief for us.* 'M'. 

hymn:— a * lln ^ ' Ul “ inT *> “ d *« Deem,, retMed Vmb»n, by tho feSowing 
" 'OexmlatotiontoViehno, to the Wd ol .11, Urn Qn^, pf ai ^.g tl ^ r 

° U “f 0 “ * the D “‘"V® «d ItedBJwaUw etotg&U 

gmte, to h, m who p r. mQ tee M pre paity rf . tbo.tmtn* 
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not by the architect 0 f the temple. The builder of the new stairs did not at 
ell trouble himself about symmetry and style, and the assumption of a stairs on 
SBsthetio grounds appears to me, therefore, to be uncalled for and inadmissible. At 
the spot where General Cunningham located the end of the stairs there is a figure of 
PadmapAiji, placed under the shelter of a plum-tree growing on the ruined wall. 
The modem name of this figure is SAvitrf Devf, the wife of the sun-god. (Plate 
XXXII, fig. 3.) It affords another instance of the confounding of the sexes. The 
present abbot of the Monastery has laid the foundation of a small temple over this 
figure. 

The outer wall, marked W., oa the north side, is said by General Cunningharii 
\o be a modem addition, built right against the old wall. This remark, however, is 
only partially correct. The plinth and the foundations are old, and only the super- 
structure is new. The angles in the walls shown at the south-west and the north- 
west comers of the temple are a little out of scale. The breadth of the platform 
on the wost side was the same os on the north and the south sides. This has been 
shown by the dotted line put by me on the plan, all beyond that line being 
modem. 

With the few exceptions above noted, General Cunningham’s plans are 

Cht&goi produced by recent fair representations of the condition of the ground 
Banae«*«sMTntioM. round the Great Temple as seen in 1801, 1863, and 

1871. Most of the salient points in the plans wore, however, missing when 
I visited the place in September last. Certain Burmese gentlemen, deputed 
by Hi* Majesty the King of Burmab, arrived at Buddha GayA at the beginning 
of 1877, and with the sanotion of the Matiant, who is the present owner of the 
Great Temple and the surrounding ground, carried on demolitions and excavations 
round the temple which in a manner swept away most of the old land-marks. The 
remains of the vaulted gateway in front of the temple had been completely demolished, 
and the pboe cleared out and levelled. The stone pavilion over the Buddhapad had 
been dismantled, and its materials' cast aside on a rubbish mound at a distance. The 
granite plinth beside it had been removed. Tire sites of the chambers brought to 
light by Major Mead had been cleared out. The drain pipe and gargoyle which 
oaiiedtbe level of the granite pavementhad been destroyed. The foundations 

had been 
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of Yogis.’ Thus praised, Vishnu became mauifesf to the Devtn, ami inquired— 

‘ Why . hat o you all oomo hero ?’ 

“ They prayed * Save us, 0 Lord, from the demon Gayd.’ 

“ Hari said : — ‘ Do you, Brahmd and others, proceed to the Asura, and 1 shall 
follow you.’ 

" Ke^ilta, mounted on his Qarvtfa, and the others, each on his exquisito vehicle, 
repaired to bless the demon. They addressed the demon, saying S'—* Why are you 
continuing your austerities? Well satisfied with your devotion^ we are come to 
grant you any favour that you may desire. Say, Gaydsttru, what do you wish.’ 

“ Gaydsura said: — ‘ If you are really satisfied with me, render my body purer 
even than that of Brahmd, Vishnu, or Mahedvara ; purer even than all the Devas 
and Brdhmans ; purer than all sacrifices and sacred pools and high mountains ; 
purer even than the purest of godB.’ 

“ ‘ Even so bo it,* responded the gods, and repaired to heaven. 

“ [The result of this blessing was that] mortals who beheld or touched the demon 
at once ascended to the region of Brahmd. The thirty-threo regions [of the universe] 
became empty, and the domains of Yama wero deprived of their inhabitants. Thus 
deprived of their subjects by Gaydsura, Yama, along with Indra and the other gods, 
repaired to Brahmd and addrossed him, saying:— 4 0 Father of Creation, take back 
the offices that you had bestowed on lis [for we can uo longer hold them].’ 

“ Bralnnd replied ‘ Let us repair to Vishnu, the undecayiog.’ 

“ To Vishnu they thus addressed ‘ Lord, by the sight of the demon whom you 
have blessed all mortals are being translated to heaven, and the three regions lmve 
become empty.’ 

« Vishnu, thus implored by the gods, said to them :— ‘ Do you go and ask the 
demon to give you his body, so that you may perform a sacrifice (yujiia) thmeon, 
and you will be able to overcome your difficulties.’ 

“ The gods accordingly went to Gayd, the demon, who, beholding before hitu 
Brahmd with hie companione (lit. * three times ten,’ meaning the other gods), rose 
from his seat, saluted them with reverence, and, having weloomod them in due 
form, said:— ‘Blessed i» my life this day; blessed is my penance: verily I have 
attained all my objects, since Brahmd has bocome my guest. Say, wheref. *re are you 
come, and I shall at once execute the task for you.’ 
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excavated for bricks, and filled up with rubbish. The revetment wall round 
the sacred Bodhi tree had been rebuilt on a different foundation on the west The 
plaster ornaments on the interior facing of the sanctuary had been knocked 
off and covered with a coat of plain stucco, and an area of 250 feet by 230 feet 
levelled and surrounded by a new wall. ‘It is much to be regretted that the 
attention of the authorities was not drawn to the subject when the Burmese 
gentlemen first came to the place, and no means were* devised to regulate and 
control their action. Had this been done, advantage might have been taken of 
their excavations to trace and identify most of those temples, topes, and other 
structures mentioned in Buddhist writings and in the travels of the Ciiinese 
pilgrim, and thereby to throw much new light on the history of Buddhism and of 
Buddha. This opportunity has now been lost." The Burmese gentlemen were 
doubtless very pious and enthusiastic in the cause of their religion, but they were 
working on no systematic or traditional plan. They were ignorant of the true history 
of their faith, and perfectly innocent of all knowledge of architecture and the require- 
ments of archaeology and history ; and the mischief they have done by their mis- 
directed zeal has been serious. 


The appearance of the place, as seen' by me in September last, is shown 

, . in Plate V. The parts shaded by wavy lines were still 

Additions and alteration § made * 

by the Jdunueae embassy* covered by* rubbish heaps, which had not then been 

touched by the Burmese gentlemen. Within these surrounding heap# of rubbish 
is shown the enclosing wall (a a) built by them. It measures internally 236 feet 
from east to west, and 218 feet 6 inches from the north to the south* It is 
four feet three inches in thickness, and seven feet six inches in height. At 
the middle of each side there is % gateway, 10 feet 10 inches in breadth, 
flanked by pillars five feet square (Plate XVII): at the Corners there are also 
similar pillars. The outer face of the wall is perfectly plain, but on the sides facing 
the Great Temple on the east, the north-east, and the south eas t; a row of niches have 


been made for the reception of sculptures which had been exhumed the 
mounds. On the south-west, the weit, and the north-west sides, no niches have been 
attempted; but fragments of carved stones, mostly frieses formed offeuTOStfere 
tiers of miniature figures of Buddha^ have been built in in a line 
length. The total number of niches exceeds a hundred, the j 
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“ Brahma said:— ‘Of all the sacred pools that hare been seen by me in my 
rambles, there is none that is, for sacrificial purposes, purer than thy body, whioh 
has attained its parity through the blessing of Vishnu. Do you, therefore, 0 Asnrs, ■ 
present mo thy holy body for the performance of a sacrifice?’ 

“ fiay/i, the demon, said : — ‘ Blessed am I, 0 god of gods, mneo thou as kea t me 
for my body : my paternal ancestors will be sanctified shouldst thou perform a 
sacrifice on my body. By theo was this body created, and well it is that it should 
be of use to tbee : it will then be truly of use to all.’ 

“ Having said this, Gay»l, the demon, leaning towards the south-west, fell pros- 
trate on the ground on tho Koblhala Hill; his head lay on the north side, and his feet 
extended towards the south. 13 rail mi then collected the neoessary articles for the 
sacrifice, aud, having created from his mind the officiating priests (Ritvijas), duly 
performed a sacrifice on the body of the demon. Having bathed and offered the 
concluding avabhritha oblation to the fire, ho gave adequate foes to the priests. Oil 
the completion of tho sacrifice, he, with his divine companions were, however, surprised 
to find that the demon was still moving on the sacrificial ground. He thereupon 
said to Yama : — ‘ Do you go and quickly fetch from your house the stone of reli- 
gion [Dharmaiili](«) that is lying there, aud place it on the head of the demon by 
my order.’ Yama, hearing this, immediately placed the stone on thedemoft's head 
to keep it immovable ; but even aftor tho stone was so plaOfd ^he dUbon moved 
along with the stone. Then Brahmd ordered Rudra and the other gods to sit 
upon the ston<* to keep it fixed ; and they did as they were directed* '^But even 
after being pressed down with the feet of the gods the demon affll moved* ’ Greatly 
distressed, Brahmd then ran to Vishnu asleep on the ocean of milh, and, saluting 
that Lord of the three regions, thus addressed him ‘ 0 Lord, great master of the 
universe, and ruler of creation, thou master of virtuous things Hud giver of bffli 
sings and salvation, I salute thee.’ 


“ Vishvaksona said to Vishnu ‘ Lord, the lotus-bom (Brahmd) is **lutkgy^ i: 
“ Vishnu said ‘ Go and bring him here.’ > 

“ Vishvaksena did as he was ordered. Vishnu said to Brahmd ‘ 
are you come.’ „ * , , . 




(a) The atone is deecnUd as the foesiliaed body of a plow woman who hod ofl eod ed hff tfldo h 
giving up shampooing his feet ia order to welcome Brahmd, who omm to her houOo . 1 ' ‘ ' * ' ' ’ ■ ft 
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largest, so made to contain several large figures. The figures are more or loss muti- 
lated, but in some cases attempts have been made to restore stucco-made heads and 
bands and feet on stone torsos. The additions are frightfully ugly, and utterly 
incongruous. In front of the pillars of the eastern gate on the inside some alto- 
relievo statues have been placed on slightly raised platforms. 

The gateways on the north, the west, and the south sides open right against 
rubbish mounds ; but that on the east side has a cleared broad roadway leading 
to the trunk road to Calcutta : it has also been provided with a pair of heavy s&l- 
wood doors. 

The rubbish heaps on the area enclosed within these walls have been partly 

Present eonrt-yard of the rem0Ved and P artl 7 B P read out 80 08 to raise the levol 
teinpl ®‘ of the ground by several feet. The drain-pipe and 

gargoyle, which were noticed by me in 1863, showed exactly the slope and 
level of the court- yard in front of the Great Temple; but as they have been 
removed, • and the position of the granite pavem&nt over them considerably 
altered, it is only by secondary evidence that the original level of the court-yard 
can now be determined. This evidence, however, is not unsatisfactory. None 
will question the fact that when the Great Temple *was built its floor stood abovo 
the level of the oourt-yard. The reverse, however, now appears to bo the caso. 
The granite pavement, as now set, stands four feet seven inches abovo the level 
of the pavement of the temple, and steps have been provided for easy descent from 
the court-yard into the sanctuary. This would show that the level of the court- 
yard has been raised at le^t four feet six inches, and that without providing for 
the difference which must have existed between the level of the temple-floor and 
that of the court-yard. Ordinarily the difference between the 'floor of a temple 
and the terraced, court-yard around it is not great ; and if we take it to have 
been one foot in the case of the* Great Temple, its court-yard must originally 
have stood five feet six inches below its present level. And this is exactly what is 
indicated by the evidence of the plinth of the temple and of some of the pillars, 
still tit stilt, of a stone railing which surrounded it. At first sight the pUnth of the 
south side of the temple appears to be completely above ground as it now stands ; 
but on digging by its side J come to a series offcngitudinal plain mouldings carrying 
thepliath down to; four feet below the level of the ground ; and the gound there 

u 3 


“Brahmd replied: — ‘ Lord of Lords, on tho completion of tho san'di. »> 
Gay 6 sura began to move, and thereupon we placed the sacred stone (DhnnnujihD <>u 
hie head, and Rudra and the other gods sat upon it, but still the demon moves. 
Notv help us, O destro^pr of Madliu, to make him immovable.'' 

“ On hearing the words of Drnhntd the Lord Hari drew forth from uk* pr rsun 
a fierce form, and gave it to Brahma, in order to help him to make the demon motion- 
less. Bringing that form, Brahmd placed it on tho stone, but it nevertheless moved ; 
.so he again sought tho aid of Vishnu. Vishnu thereupon came from the milky ocean, 
and, under the form of the wielder of tho mace, (Gadddhara,) sat upon tho stone to 
prevent its moving. Moreover ho. in tho five forms of Prapitdmahu (tho groat, grand- 
father), or the first; Pitdmaba (grandfather); PlialgviSa (the Lord of Phalgu); Keddra, 
and Kanakedvara, rested thereon. Drained, too, sat there; so did tho elephantine 
Vindyaka(Gapo6a). The sun, in his threefold form of tho sun of Gayd, the northern 
sun, and th&southom sun ; Lakshmf, under the name of SM , Gauri, under the namo 
of Mungald; Gdyatrf, Sdvitri, Trisaudhyd, and Sarasvatf, likewise sat there. And, 
since before sitting down, by plying Iuh rnaeo, llari rendered tho demon motionless, 
ho is theroforo called the first or sovereign wielder of the mace (ddigadd lhara). 

« Gaydsura said to the gods : — 4 Why should you, after I have given my sinless 
body toBrahmd, treat me thus? Would I not have become motionless at the 
request of Hari? Why, then, should he thus torture mo with his mace, and 
the gods should join him ? And now since you all have so cruelly treated me, do 
you show your mercy to me.’ 

“The gods were delightod and said:— 4 We are fully satisfied with you. Do 
you ask a blessing from us.’ 

« Gayd prayed ' As long as the earth and the mountains, as long as the muon 
and the stars, shall lastj. «o long may you, Brahtnd, Vishnu, and Mahefivara, rest on 
this stone. May you, tho Dovas, rest on it too, and call this place after me the son od 
Kshetra of Gayd, extending over five kr&(a, of which one kfrola would bo covered 
by my bead. Therein should abide, for the good of mankind, all tho sacred 
pools on earth, whore pejwms, by bathing and offering of oblatious of wutor and 
funeral cakes, may attain high merit for themselves, and translate their ancestors, 
biased with *11 that is desirable and salvation, to the region of Brahma. As long 
as Vishnu in his triple form shall be adored' by the learned, so long should this bo 
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was nearly a foot below the level of the present granite pavement. This would 
indicate a rise of five feet above tho old level of the court-yard. Again, in parry- 
ing on excavations on the south side along the line where the atone railing^ori* 
ginnlly stood, I came upon five pillars mi eitu bearing in position, in one instance, 
the two lower bars, and in two others the lowest bar, of the railing ; and the bases of 
the pillars were five feet three inches below the newly made ground, i.e. six feet three 
inches below the pavement. On the west side I found two piilap in titu, and their bases 
were five feet five inches below the ground-level. On the north side the rail-posts, 

id * 

which were disenterred by Major Mead and left in position, were five feet six inches 
below the level of the ground on that side. These posts are no longer traceable, 
but tho plinth of tho Great Temple .is on this site buried as deep as on the 
opposite side, showing clearly that tho ground has been raised over five feet six 
inches. The slight differences noticed above on the different sides are due to 
inequalities of the ground-level, and to tho measurements having been made from the 
nearest ground -level, and not' with reference to any fixed datum. 

TLo area enclosed within the new walls is about two-thirds of the space which 
formed the cnciente of the enclosure described by Hiouen Thsang (ante, p. 52), and 
must include the sites of severa^of the temples and stfipas noticed by him. &» those 
structures had either crumbled down by gradual decay , or been knocked down by 
inimical hands, producing the heaps of rubbish which have now been partly 
removed and partly levelled, their foundations must have been mi $itu / and had 
proper care been taken during the progress of the excavations, it would have been 
easy to determine their exact sites. But the opportunitj^has been lost. The foun- 
dations havo been dug out for bricks, and all traces of the ancient buildings have 
been swept away, except of three. 

The first of the three exceptions is a small temple on the right hand side of the 

northern gate, close 4>y the wall. Its spire alone had 
a small temple. fallen down, but the rest, when seen by mo, was entire, 

standing buried in rubbish. Its chamber was a square of 3$ feet, with wills four feet 
thick. The floor of the chamber was five feet above the present ground-level, end 
this fact induced me to believe that it was built on made earth St a compare- 
tively late duto; but the bricks used lire of the old type^large ind fbt, ;tfith well* 
smoothed edges and sides, very like modern one-foot tilepf. -'^he; In 
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renowned on earth as the sacred place of GayAsura, and resort to it should rinse 
men of even the sin of killing BrAhmans.’ 

“ Hearing this prayer of GayA, tho Doras, headed by Vishnu, replied si—* What* 
ever thou prayest, that shall for certain be accomplished. offering the jrijefo ibid 
performing h’Mdha here, persons will translate their anoestora for a hundred gener* 
otions, as also their own sclvos, to the Brahmaloka, where exists no disease. By 
worshipping our feet, they will attain tho highest reward in after life.' ” (a) \ 

'i'he Hindus believe this story to be literally true, but Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
calls it “ a monstrous legend and well ho may. At first sight nothing egti appear 
more absurd and stupid than this story : it offends every sense of propriety, and 
has not even the merit of ingenuity in its narration. The Brahmayoni Hill, which 
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building this temple, as in other ancient and mediaeval buildings of this place, is 
clay, but the bricks boing ground down and smoothed to fit on each other very 
accurately, very little of it was needed, and the layers of it, as wo now see them, 
are extremely thin. When first brought to light, the chamber of the templo 
contained several carved stones heaped together, none in situ, showing that it had 
been forsaken a* a place of worship before it was buried undor rubbish. 

To the south-west of this temple, at a distance of about 30 feot, there is a 


Vihira of Contemplation. 


stylobate about 60 feot long, running from oast to west. 
At first sight I mistook it for a foundation, as its upper 
surface was flush with the ground ; but on digging by its side 1 found the southern 


or outer face of it was moulded into longitudinal bands to tho depth of five 
feot, showing clearly that tho original level of tho ground hero, as every- 
where round tho Great Temple, was ovor fivo feet lower. The mouldings 
were bold and well developed with plaster. The northern or inner face of tho 
stylobato was, as was to bo expected, plain and uuplastcred. On tho top of 
this wall I found the bases of four largo columns. Two of theso had only 
the baso-tile or plinth and tho torus, one only tho base-tile, and tho last a portion 
only of the base-tile. The tiles wero squares of four feet six inches a side, and six 
inches deep, and tho torus with two fillets 10 inches deep and four feet in diameter. 
All these members were made of stone ashlars, fixed with lirno commit and iron 
clamps. On the top of one of tho bases there wero stone ashlars of tho first layer 
of a column. The diameter of this layer was three foet and eight inches ; and with a 
height of eight diameters, tho column must have moasured twenty nine foot four 
inches. The intercolumnar space was six feet. Between the last two bases there 
was space enough to show that there must have been two more to form a hexastylo 
oolonnaded verandah. The columns would at first Bight appear to have formed 
the southern facade of a magnificent chaultry, such as are now so often soen, 
though with pillars of other designs, in Southern India, and where tho Scripturos ore 
expounded to large and devout congregations. Tho foundations, however, of three 
tides of this structure, and probably of a portion of tho length of the side brought 
to light, having been dug out, and the whole ground -being newly-laid rubbish, 

I could pot ascertain its exact size, nor make out whether it was a chaultry with 

fell its rides colonnaded, or only s verandah in front of a Vihdra. The site it occupies 
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is the samo with the KoUhoIa Mountain, is scarcely three miles in length, ami 
the idea of locating on it a being 125 yojanas , or 576 miles, in height and SOS nnlea 
in girth would never strike the poorest fabler. A head a mile in circumference on a 
body 57 C miles high would bear to each other about the same relation which a pin’s 
hoad would to the ordinary human body. The helplessness of the gods to keep down 
a prostrate monster, and their futilo attempts to prevent his moving, arc as childish 
as possible. And such being the cose, the question suggests itself, flow is it that 
the author of the Vayu Purdna , of which the Qayd Mdhdtmya professes to bo a part, 
invented so puerile a story for ensuring the respect and devotion of tho pcoplo at 

\ 

large to this plaoe ? He was net wanting in intelligence, for he discusses many 
abstruse questions of philosophy with considerable tact and ingenuity ; ho possessed, 
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t h e same as that on which, at the time of Hiouen Thsang, stood a Vihiraj whence 
Buddha, immediately after attaining perfection, is said to have continued to look at 
the Tree of Knowledge for seven days. It may very reasonably be inferred, therefore, 
that the columns belonged to that Vihdra, and formed its southern verandah, 
Anyhow, the building was an ancient one, and of considerable importance; though 
of course not of the time of Buddha. 

To the west of the last, I came upon the foundations of two walls running 
from north to south, but I could not ascertain what was the character of the super* 


Tombs. 


Sannulhs. 


structure which they sustained. 

To the east of the plinth aforesaid the Burmese workmen brought to light 

three solid masonry 1 mounds with rounded tops, and a 
small door like framing on one side. The frames were 
15 X 12 inches, and the mounds themselves four feet in height, with a diameter of 
five feet. These are evidently tombs over the graves of some saintly personages 
whose names have been lost in oblivion by the lapse of time. 

Tho space from the "last of the tombs to the wall on the east has been so 

thoroughly ploughed up for bricks, that no trace of any 
ancient building can be found in it. This remark also 
applies to the whole of the area on the south and the west sides of the 
Great Temple. But close by the eastern gate there is, on th% right hand 
side, a peculiarly ugly-looking chamber with four sloping roofe, and a high 
plinth, built about the end of the last century, over the mortal remains of the third 
and the fourth Mahants of the monastery. In the centre of the chamber there is a 
lingam, which is daily worshipped by one of the Sannydsis of the math. The 
building looks liko the first attempt to immita^e in brick and mortar an ordinary 
Indian four*roofed hut, and if the principle laid down by Mr, Fergusson about 
calculating the period of transition from woodwork to masonry could be brought 
to bear on this case, the conclusion would be that the mason’s art must have besst 
introduced into Buddha Gay d in the middle of the last century* - 

Nearly opposite to tho last monumont there are, on the left hand side of the gate 
way | three small buildings in a line {Plato VI ) } two of these with sloping roofl MS 
the counterparts of the last, but with very low plinths. The central onois fiat*r4®fe?d; 
and has in front of it a verandah supported cm nine fonr*sided carved piUars of. 
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too, sufficient insight into human character to know what would command ready 
credence and what would be rojocted at first sight as worthless. It would be 
illogical and untrue to say that he could not distinguish the reasonable from the 
puerile and absurd. To reject, therefore, the story as absurd would, in my mind, 
appear hustv, and indicative of idle impatience. It would mucli more bcoome 
tho philosophic historian to assume that something esoteric is hidden undor the garb 
of an extravagant f'ablo ; and that esoteric meaniug, I believe, is easily found, if the 
legend bo taken as an allegory of tho success of Brdhmanism over Buddhism. 

Gaya is called an Asura, which ordinarily means a Titan, a demon, a vicious 
monster, a re\ ih-r of gods and roligon j but ho has not been pourtrayed as such, lie 
revels not in crime, he injures none, and offends neither the gods nor religion by word 
or deed. On the contrary, he is described as a devout Vaishpava (fmhfhah vaithifavah), 
who devotod himself to rigorous penance, to long protracted mcditatio/is, and to the 
acquirement of the highest purity of body and soul ; one whose very touch sufficed 
to cleanse mankind of the greatest siu, ami to translate them to heaven. The most 
serious charge brought against him was that he made salvation too simple and 
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stone. Tho westernmost building is the sam&dh of Mahddova, the second, and the 
next that of Chaitan, the third, mahant. The last is called Panclm Pandu, or the temple 
of the five Pdijdava brothers. It contains a standing female figure holding a lotus 
stalk ; six seated figures of Buddha in meditation, with one hand resting on the lap 
and the other stretched on the knoo ; and three standing figures of the same person- 
age all ranged against the wall. This building measures 15 X 15 feet, the other two 
15 X 14 feet each. None of these has any architectural pretension or historical value; 
but the pillars inserted in the verandah of tho second woro originally the uprights of 
a stone railing set up by the Emperor A.$oku round a temple, or a stiipa, which he had 
built on the spot on which stands the Great Temple. 

The stone rail posts first noticed by General Cunningham (<*), and subsequently 

traced in situ by Major Mead (p. 63) have been 

Stone-railing— its site. 

either removed or buried under rubbish. But from 
the few still in position, though under cover, and the ample details preserved 
by General Cunningham, it is not difficult to traco tho position they occupied 
round tho Great Templo. On the north and the south they stood at a distance 
of 19 feet six inches from tho base of tho terrace of tho templo. On tho west 
their- distance from tho now revetment wall lately built by tho Burmcso gentlemen 
is 10 feet six inches. On the east no trace of a railing has yet boon found ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that there was one, which probably stood at tho edge 
of tho granite pavement in front of the Great Templo, that is, at a distance of 
about 40 feet, or close by the east of the modem Pancha PAntJu temple. In 
lieu of it, between the first and the second samddlis, Major Mead found a massive 
plinth of basalt which stretched right across from the north to the south 
railing (p. 62) ; but Geueral Cuuningham very correctly thinks that “ it must have 
been added many centuries afterwards, as the granite floor on which it stood was 

just two feet above the level of the granite floor of the temple, and of the brick floor 
of the plinth of the surrounding railing. ” (*) This basalt plinth was probably the 
remains of a stone wall set up by Pur^abrahma, king of Magadha, soon bfter the 
destruction of the Bodhi tree by 6a&nka. It has since been removed, and tho 
granite pavement raised to a height of four feet six inches above the level 

(a) Arch. Sort. Boport, I# p* 1* 

<t) Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 90.. 

' * ' 
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summary. The epithet in his easo can, therefore, only menu t hat ho did not profess 
tho faith of the BrAhmans, nor follow their ways : in short, he was a hemic. This 
character has always been assigned to the duel’s among the Buddhists. They were 
pious, they were self-mortifying, they devoted themselves greatly to penance and 
meditation ; but they did away with the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Brahmans, 
and Gay A therefore may safely bo taken to bo a personification of Buddhism llis body 
moasurt d 576 X 268 miles; and the country from Kalinga to the Himalaya, and 
from Central India to Bengal — the area over which Buddhism had spread at the time 
when tho legend was wiitten, — covered fully that space, and a groat deal more. The 
head-quarters of Buddhism were then at Oayd ; and tho town of (JayAis oven now 
barely a mile in extent. The attempt of the gods to put down tho head of the 
^ouster typifios the attempts of the Hindus to assail Buddhism at its inspiring' centre, 
tho head-quarters; and tho thwack of Vishnu’s tmioo indicates the resort winch had 
/been made to force when religions preaching lmd failed to attain the end. The rock 
of religion was placed on the head oi the infidel, and the force of *he gods kept i» 
fixed and immovable. It was the blessing of tho gods, too, which sanctified the 
seat or Buddhism into a principal sanctuary of the. Hindu faith. We arc well 
awftre of tho means resorted to at Puri, BhuvaneSvara, and elsewhere to rondei 
Buddliist emblems, Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, suhsenieni to Hindu 
worship ; and it would not be at all unreasonable to suppose that the same process 
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of (ho floor of the temple. On plate V the ate which the roiling had oocupied 
has been indicated by dotted lines, and that of the basalt plinth by detac he d 
lines. 

The railing was of the usual Bhuddhist type, formed of a series of quadrangular 
. pillars, ranged on a moulded plinth, and bearing three 

Sfone-railiufl— ifj site. © 

lines of elliptical bars, and a heavy coping. Some of 
the rail-posts and rails were of granite, others of sandstene ; but they Were all of 
tho same pattern, and carved and decorated in the same style. “ On the sandstone ■ 
rails," says General Cunningham, “ as indeed might be expected, the workmanship 

is smoother, and tho details of the lotus flowers more minute, than on the granite 

mils. The length of the sandstone rails, 2 feet 10 inehes, is also greater than 
that of the granite rails, which are only 2 feet 7 inches long. As granite is a 
stronger material than sandstone, the granite rails ought to have been longer than 
the o tliers. * * • The pillars vary from 1 If to 14 inches in breadth, and bs the rails 
also vary in length, there is a considerable variation in the intervals, as for instance, 

2 feet 5 inches, 2 feet 7f inches, 2 feet 9| inches, 2 feet 10 inches, 2 feet Ilf 
inches, and 3 feet 2 inches” (o). General Cunningham accounts for these differences 
by saying, “perhaps the difference is simply due to the different donors * one 
gave his order to some local masons for granite pillars, another gave his order to 
the masons of a different sandstone quarry, where the lengths of the measures 
may have been slightly different, although the names were the same.” («) This is, 
however, not in keeping with the conclusion he has elsewhere come to, that the 
rails were erected by the Emperor Atoka. I think this conclusion to be the right one; 
and if so, there could not hare been many donors to give orders to different 
shops. Besides, the difference is not confined to postsand rails of different materials ; 
it is observable in different pieces of the same material ; one sandstone bar, now in 
the Indian Museum, measuring 8' 4“ in length, and another 3'. The obvious 
inference would be that, under the circumstances, the difference is due to the 
workmen employed by the Emperor not having been very particular about 
the size. Indian workmen are even now very indifferent in this respeet, and 
it is not too much to suppose that they were equally, if not mtire so, two 
thousand years ago. 

{«) Arch, Surr. Report, Vol. IQ, pp. 8M0. 
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lmd been resorted to at Gavd. At any rate, this assumption, offers the most satis- 
factory explanation of a legend which would otherwise be absurd and inronoist 
ent, and converts it into a complete and very expressive allegory. 

The prominent position which tho impression of Buddhfc’s feet occupies in the 
most sacred templo of tho placo, the Vishnupad, affords a strong proof in thi* 
respect, tor nowhere else within the length and breadth of India has the worship of 
foot-marks received so high a place in tho cultus of tho Hindus. Nor were the Hindus 
satisfied with appropriating the Buddhist sanctuaries of Gayi to their worship. 
'1’hoy repeatedly assigned to Vishnu epithets whieh were purely Buddhistic, and 
did not even let alone the terra Buddha itself, fa) » They likewise attempted to 
take all the leading Buddhist places of note, such as Bdjagriha, Gidhrakdfa, 
Buddha Gayd, as saered in their creed. In the Qayd Mdhdlmt/a there is a verse 
which enjoins that before offering the funeral cake on tho Vistmupad the pilgrim 
should go to Buddha Gayd and saluto tlio bodhi-tree there. A special tnartra has 
also been provided for tho purpose. It says “ I salute, repeatedly salute, thee, 
A6vattha-tree, the tremulous-leaved, tho yajfa (sacrifice personified), tbe Bodhisattva, 
tho eternal source of permanence. 0 pipal-tree, the most noble among trees, 
thou art the eleventh among the liudras, 1‘dvaka among the Vasus, and NdriLjT&ia 
among the Devas. O noble pipal-tree, since Ndrdya&a always resides within 
thee, therefore art thou tho most beneficent among trees. Thou art blessed, 
thou destroyest [tho evil consequences] of bod dreams. I salute the god who 
has assumed the form of tho ASvnttha-troo, and is the holder of the conch-shell, 
ilic discus, and the mace. J salute Hari, of the lotus eyes, who has ass um ed the 
form of a tree. v (J) 

In laying down this rule, the text docs not look upon the tree as existing* 
apart from Gaya, but in a part of it. In fact, everywhere in the Mdhdlmya Gayd 

v »—■■ ■ ;u t 

ere * vjfr mnrmn : ii—'Osy* M&hitmya,’ P . 40. 
weenfiifincfa funr h* 1, — ibid, p. to, 

(/.) shi 1 — 

nu , v ftfuawrw ante wuwtw *nft : 1 

vwwsfc xrnrt wwf siromr 1 wT'tvtTxr* wet vwwtrf* 11 
w esmrefe *anw mvrewfwsf* ederk 1 ew: 

■^.^fuTdg^nviiTxFi? 1 : 

"wwwftwf Vfeu'rvmt 1 wmfk jwfVard ntput yf* 1 ■— oaj* #oA*mj« r pr r* . 
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ABCHirnOTrilAL BEMALVS ;} 

'l lie length of vhe rai]8 and tho brc;l(Uh of thQ posfH , )ein? lMoccnt j( , s 

*'*Tal£ Hts ~ the ‘ r "'' whrr m P°*«ibh to calculate tho exact number of nn I posts 
Af . , W,Uch ori -‘ n!l!1 y existed round the Great Ten ole 

-idCL r V PiUar6 aMaCW * *“ * of the Muhunt.\s 

Situ but- 1 ’ r h ’ mn ° m tl!C VOra,,Jnh (,f th0 R eeond surmidh ; ,„ (;r 

t , 0 “ r °;; the ; outh sMo ° f *• ^ Ton^ two on west 

round ‘Jt:"’ u ftagm ° ntS ‘ ,f «'"* w f0 ‘- Wig on the rubbish mound 

nd ho temple, mukmg a total of 53 or 53. These, however, would not nearly 

^^for a complete railing round the Great Temple. General Cunningham 

. ' a U ‘ r 1 10 <lwtanoe ,}i tho two western pillars from the wall of tho terrace 
* o correct lme of tho western railing, and that of the south-east pillars as the 
rorreot lme of the southern railing, 1 calculate that there were 37 pillars on each 

n0rtl “ Uld the “° uth face8 » with «" outside length of 145 feet, and 12 miia.s 
ou each half of the western side between tho corner pillar and tho middle opc M)j ,,. 
i bis will give an outside breadth of 108 feet, with a total of 04 pillars, of wind, 

I have myself seen 43. But if, as wo may reasonably suppose, there was a similar 
railing and opening on tho eastern side, the number of pillars would be 
increased to 118, and tlio whole circuit of tho railing outside would have iven 


506 feet •*’ (a). 

These rosults do not quito accord with what I have arrived at. Tho datum on 
the south side is unquestionable, so is that on tho west side. There <s no reason 
u* otipposo that the distance of the railing from the temple on tho north sidn was 
otherwise than what it is on tho south sido ; and on tho east tho margin of the 
granite pavement may be fairly accepted as tho site of the rail on that side. Now, 
the temple with its terrace measures 75 feet, 8 inches from south to north, and 
tho distance from the base of the terrace to the plinth of the railing being 10 feet 
6 inches, tho total length of the railing required from north to south would be 
114 feet 8 inches, inside measurement, or 117 feet outside measurement. Tho 
present length of the terrace from east to west is 105 feet 8 inches, and the two 
rail posts m.situ on the west side are 10 feet 6 inches distant from it. On the east 
side it extended to between 38 and 40 feet from the base of the porch. The total 
length therefore would be 105 feet 8 inches X 10 feet 6 inches X 38 =s 154 feet. 


(a) Arcfc. 8 twt. Beport, Vol, III, p. i* 0 - 

L 
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is assumed to includo the whole area from the little lull Pretaflihi, on tho north, 
to the Bodhidruma, on the south, a distance of about 13 nailos. Inasmuch, however, 
as this would have been too large an area to keep strictly sacred, promincnco 
has been given to a small tract midway, forming what is in books culled Gaya- 
liras, ‘the head of Gayd.’ This tract is not, as has boon stated by somo. tho 
Brahmayoni Hill, but a low spur of it to tho north-east, about a mile in area, 
forming the site of tho old town of Gayd. It is separated from the latter by 
a narrow defile, about 200 yards wide, which forms tho neck, and over it passes tin* 
Buddha Gayd road. This spur is the most sacred spot according to Hindu ostima- 
on, and Hiouen Thsang calls it Gaya, as the Hindus do. According to him it is 
town “ well-dcfcndod and difficult of access, having a large population, of which 
file Brdhmans of a particular custe, tho sons of n Itishi, alone numbered a thousand 
families.” («) This could not possibly have boon predicated of any spot on tho top of the 
1 Brahmayoni, which bears not. the smallest trace of ever having been largely occupied, 
and from its steepness, ruggodness, and rocky character, could never lmvo formed tho 


site of a largo town. There is nowhere on tho top of it a level urea of a thousand 
square feet. Formed of a succession of sombre valleys and dangerous summits, it 
would scarcely befitted for a town. What tho traveller means by the hill of Gaya is 
evident from the fact he mentions, that, the hill in question is “ in tho kingdoms of 
India called the Divine Mountain,” which is obviously tho Chinese rendering of llruh- 
mayoni. The direction and distance of this hill was, according to him, five to six It 
to the south-west, and these aro oxactly the distance and direction of Brahmayoni 
from the Vish^upad. (J) Aloka is said to have built on tho top of this hill a stone 
stupa one hundred foet high ; but it had been demolished long before the date of the 
« Chinese pilgrim, showing clearly that tho Brahmans had occupied tho place from 
$n early date, and consecrated it to their worship. 


in\ “ Lavcvawur fit da miormnte A cinquante iianaudoncit ducouvent do Kiai-hwn (f^labhadra), pawn In nvu-iv 
KUuLh*n (Nairnjani) «t arriva A la villa da Kia-ya (CM). Cetto villa cat b.en ddfendno at tVun nota. *««.K 
ne mdema qu’un petit uombm d’habitanU ; lea Po4o.mn (Brihmaua.) amla formrat m null.er do 
( 1 b deacendent d’mi Kiohi. La roi do la* traite point comma de» an, jets, at la multitude du people lour Imn'm «n 

^'B^Lbafb^cla to hi. tnaabtfon of ‘ Fa HUn/ .ay that at the ba*> of thi. mountain, and Mwe,-.* 
, 7u I.UI, the village of the aahib” (p. 180). The «te indicated ia that of the obi town of Gaya, m.s 
*“2 JJJJI which, on nfaranca to the map, will be found to be to tho north of the old town, •••bn of the 
uot of 841«W. H wilMnauppoae. Buddha Goyi to be the site of ancient Gay* l' !*■)». U. 

Vi-rti— ' l«ava» no town to doubt the ariatenea of the praaantOayt aa a town long Mqvo 

^^n^ent onSTchrUtian era, and of Buddha Gayi having ban diatinct from th* town of <M 
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This would give a circuit of 587 feet 4 inches instead o! 506 feet. Now, 
if the average length of rails bo accepted at 2 feet 10 inches, and tho average 
breadth of the posts nt one foot, it would require 41 pillars to complete tho length 
and 27 pillars to complete tho breadth, allowing the corner pillars of the length to 
supply the place of those of the breadth. This would give a total of 136 pillars. 
Out of this, however, we must, deduct some pillars for passages. It is unquestionable 
that there was a large opening or passage) on the east sido; and, judging from the 
haracter and disposition of Buddhist rails in other parts of India, it would not be 
unreasonable t« * suppose that there were similar passages on the other sides. Hiouen 
T hsang docs not describe tho railing in detail ; but he says the outer wall 
had a gateway in tho middle of each of its four sides, facing the cardinal 
points ; and the presumption is strong that there were corresponding passages 
•i cross the railing. Omitting two pillars for each of these passages, or an open- 
ing of over 10 feet, tho total would bo 128. On the other hand, I suspect, from 
a circumstance mentioned by General Cunningham, that there were subsidiary 
lines projecting from the main lines, and forming small enclosures either on tho 
outside or on the insido. 

At the south-west corner General Cunningham found “ one pillar beyond the line 
of junction of the basalt plinth which runs from south to north. This one pillar, 
however, was a comer one, as it has socket-holes for rails on three sides. 1 he 
fourth side to the east is occupied with a sculpture in high relief of two females, 
one holding to a tree with the left arm and left leg, and the other seated on the 
ground and apparently supporting the right foot of the first. Both figures are 
clad from the waist to the knees in finely creased drapery, over which is seon the 
well known bead-girdle” (a). I havo not been able to trace this stone, but the 
description given of it fails to convince mo that it was ft comer post. I cannot 
make out how there can be socket-holes on throe sides of a corner post. In a 
middle rail-post the socket holes are on opposite sides, and in a corner one on two 
adjoining sides; and the moment wo put a rail-bar opposite to either of the socketed 
sides of a corner post, it ceases to bo a terminal, and becomes a medial? one. And 
to account for tho socket holes in the pillar under notice, I -believe that there was 
a distinct set of pillars at some distance with similar sockets, and that rail# projected 


la) Arch. burr. Report, Vol. IIL p. 80 
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Nov, the GayiWiras of tho ^Astras is ordinarily called GayA, and in the present 
day by the poople oi tho place Purdnd GayA, or the ‘ old town of GayA,’ being 
almost exclusively occupied by tho GuwAl priests, to distinguish it from the portion 
which is occupiod by tradespeople and others, which the Muhammadans called 
IluhAbAd, but, having been greatly extended abotft the end of the last century by 
Mr. Law, then Collector of the district, is now called SAhibganj, or the 1 SAhib’s 
Mart.’ The mart itself occupies the site of a deor-park or rumna, which the 
Buddhist monks were so fond of keeping up in tho neighbourhood of their monasteries. ' 
Tho names of old and new GayA having been 'thus disposed of, it was necessary 
to doviso specific names for other portions of the more comprehe nsi ve GayA of t 
Hindus. Ono portion, a small hill on tho Other side of the Phalgu, opposit 
Vishnupad, which still boars some Buddhist inscriptions, but which had beenenlirel 
Hinduiscd, was named RAma GayA, or the GayA of RAma ; another Vishpu GayA 
uud in the same way UruvilvA, which was never entirely converted into Hindu 
worship, was very appropriately named the GayA of the Buddhists, or Buddha GayA. 

When tins change was first made there is no evidence to show, but it is oertai 
that, Gava its<df passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus at an early age. When 
Hiouen Thsang visited GayA in 637, it was a thriving Hindu town, a well defended, 
difficult of access, and occupied by a thousand families of Brahmans, all descendants 
of a single Rishi.”(«) These families wore evidently the GawAls, who profess to be 
the descendants of the priest whom RrahtnA, according to tlge legend, created from his 
mind to officiate at his sacrifice. Their number is now reokoned at six hundred, for it 
is generally believed that tho GawAls are dying out, because, in order to preserve 
their purity, thoy do uot many out of their own caste, and in most instanoes wed their 
own near relatives. At the time of Fa Hian, in 404 a.c., “ all within the city waq, 
desolate and desert, ’’(i) showing that even before thattimeit had passed away from 
the Buddhists. On the other hand, the more ancient records describe tho town as an 
important seat of Buddhism ; and the scene of a great many Buddhist stories is laid 
in it. As the stones aro, many of them, as old as the commencement of the Christian 
era, it must follow that the Hindus took GayA from the Buddhists between the sAbond" 
And fourth centuries. Tho distinctive, name of Buddha GayA mutt, however* *b4 
of a much later date. . < V'J 


(a) Sec note (r), p. 19. 

W Beal’s ‘ Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims,* p. ISO, 
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wide, and had ample room tor a subsidiary enclosure of the kind. 

There ate two pillars, caah of which has mortices on two adjoining sides, and 

l ° y *7° lUiqUestlon,lb, . v takon the corners of the railing. They show the cor 
oor pi ars did not differ much in size and character from the medial ones. Whether 
pillars on the sides of the passage* were uniform with the rest, „r of a larger m/c and 
more elaborate workmanship, I cannot say, as I have seen no pillar with socket holes 
on one side only. At. Bhilsrt, Amaravati, Baralmt, and elsewhere, it was usual to have 
highly-carved magnificent structures over the gateways, and, by a parity of reasoning, 
we should expect, something like them at Buddha Gaya ; but if such things ever 
existed there, they are no longer traceable. 

The area between these railings and tho Great, Temple was originally 
left perfectly dear for the faithful to walk about freely, and to perform that ail- 
important act of Buddhist worship, circ urn ambulation from the right side, without 
which due respect to sacred objects could not be duly evinced; and oven now tho 
only structures within the area are the mean-looking, barn like saimidhs described 
abose. The area was originally paved with bricks on the south, the west, and tin? 
north sides, and with flags of granite on the cast. Tho brick flooring is now buried 
five feet deep under rubbish. The pavement on tlm east was first raised to a height 
of two feet above the level of the pavement of the temple, and this was probably done 
at the time when the temple was repaired by the Burmese in tl« Uth century 
It has now been raised two feet six inches more. 

On tho eastern edge of the granite pavement there was at one time a line of 

small cells— little square chambers — with perfectly plain 
walls, several of which were brought to light by Major 
Mead, and four of them were shown by mo in the plan published by me in 
1864(a). They were probably intended for the dwelling of monks, when the 
larger monasteries in the neighbourhood had fallen into ruin; they were so 
plain that they could not have been meant for temples. They could not havo 
existed when the railing on tho oast side was in situ. One of the chambers contained 
a large figure of Buddha with an inscription in tho Gupta character, a copy of which 
was taken by me. Tho figure is missing now. It must have been transferred to the 


Cells. 
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THE PENANCE OF BUDDHA. 


Rcntqt rota or viotiiyA— oldiet bicoid om thi lipi op <Akya~ iAkya’i depabthie fbov home— 
nooMM tow aim thi bast— pupilage with AbAdha xAlAma at tAiIali— irtpiyiiw with TIMBHAIA 

At RA/AGEIHA -PUPILAGE WITH BUDBAIA— PBOOBM8 TO GAY A— IRTTLEMINT AT UBUTUtA— POEMS OF 
PENANCE COMMON At THI TIRE— THg HKXANXUAL PIRARCB— APPREHENSIONS OP THI DITAB FOB THI 
IAF1TT OP THI SAIHT-INTBETI1W WITH HIS MOTHIB — THI CHAIACTU OP THI PIRARCB — M Aba's 
ATTEMPT TO FICSTBATI THI OBJBCT OP THI FIRaRCI—FIRAROI COMPLBTID— <AkTA PBBCUVI8 1TB 
POTllITT— DITAB ATTBHPT TO IRTIOOBATI HIM WITHOUT THI OBI OP POOD-DIBIITIOR OP Hit COM- 
PARIORB— BBBOIOTIOR TO 00 IX IIABCH OP FOOD— TAKING OP A PIBCI OP CLOTH PBO* A OOBPBI AID 
THI WABBIRO OP IT-BUjAtA’B PBIPAIATIOR OP POOD FOB THI BA1RT AND PIBBBRTATIOR OP IT— IAKYa’i 
B<TB 1RD BIP1IBHHIRT— PBOOBIM TOWAHDB, AND DITOBATIOHI OP, THI BODHIMANpA — THE TOW AT THE 
TIKI OP BITTIRO OR THI PLATPOIH— mAbA AllAlLI THI IAIRT-THI BIHOLT THBBIOP— ADOBATION BV 
OOABDIAK WTIRITUB— THB POOB HBDITATIORI— COMPLETION 0* THI MEDITATION I— THI PHILOSOPHICAL 
IDEAS WHICH irOOBSTID THEMSELVES APTBI THI XIDITATIORB— IBVIR WEEKS' COGITATION I— EX HOBTATIOR 
TO P1IAC<— DIPAETOII PIOH CBIVILVA TO BBNABES— TEUTHS DEDOCIBLI PIOM THI LEOERD OP I01IDHA 
— ARTIQOITT OP THB LF41RM-8ITRE ARD MONUMENTS NOTICED BY HIOOER TH9AN0. 

i 

l 

Fbom an obscure position as a small village of no interest, Uruvilvi rose to high 
distinction as the hormitago of ono of the greatest religious reformers of the world— 

of one who exorcised the most unbounded influence on the mind of man. For over 

'^1 ' 

pteen hundred years it igaa held to he the most sacred spot on earth by at least 
one-fifth of the human race. For centuries the stream of pilgrimB flowed towards it 
without intermission. Princes from all parts of India vied with one another in 
enriohing it with the highest treasures qf art that they could command. Every spot 
where the saint had rested or taken his meal, every pool in which he had laved his 
person or hashed his scanty raiments, every nook and corner connected in some 
way or other with his long-protracted meditations and self-torture, once had its 
recording stone ;• and nothing was left undone to produoe an uninterrupted page of 
monumental history for the period ho devoted to the acquirement of perfection in 
th$ knowledge of good and evil. The hand of Time has, however, obliterated 
the whole of this >ge, and what , little remains cannot, he deciphered 
without some idea of what the whole. probably was. It is neoessary, therefore, 
fbeforo proceeding to describe the archmological remains to he met with at Buddha 
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( . e ,l fr„ m one of tho larger temples when that .trncturo was destroyed. It is not at 
all likely that so large a statue was originally designed lor so mean-looking a cell. 

I now come to the central Great Temple. Hiouen Thsang describes it thus:- 
.< To the east of tho tree of knowledge there is a Vihira from 160 to 170 feet in 

height. Ite base is about 20 paces on each side. It i* built 
deS rijtlr p,c Hl0Uen Th8in8 * of bluish bricks plastered with chynam. It represents niches 
disposed in tiers, which contain each a statuette of Buddha in gold. The four side, of 
the walls arc covered with admirable sculptures, in some places by chaplets of pearls, and 
in some places by images of Rishis. It is surmounted on the top by an amalaka of gilt 
copper On the cast side was afterwards constructed a pavilion of two storeys, the 
roofs of which are sloping and ranged in three tiers. The beams and the columns, 
tho doors and the windows, are ornamented with carvings in silver and gold, and set 
with pearls and precious stones. The deep chambers and the mysterious halls 
communicate with each other and with others by three doors. On the left and the 
right sides of the outer gateway there are two large niches. That on tho left contains 
a statue of AvalokiteSvara Bodhisattva, and that on the right that of Maitreya 
Bodhiaattva. These statues are cast in silver, and are nearly ten feet in height ” (a). 

The temple may bo described under four heads, viz. first, the temple proper ; 
second, the terrace round it ; third, the porch ; and fourth, the Bodhi tree on the terrace. 
The Temple proper is nearly a square in the ground-plan, measuring, 

according to General Cunningham, 48 feet 8 inches 
The Temple proper. ky 47 feet 3 inches, enclosing a chamber which 

wa» originally a cube of about 23 feet. Ita preamt length from the java- 
ment to tho higlroat point in tho coiling is 32 feet 1 inch; bat having 
been built on two aides the floor now measures 20 feet 7 inches by 18 feet. 
Tho length of tho room ia cut off to the extent of 6 foot 9 inehoe by a atone 
platform, leaving a length of 14 feet 10 inohee for the area in front of ft. 
The measuring tape, tested by a good plotting scale which Iliad with me, appeared 
correct, and yot repeated measurements ahowed the result# to be different from 
what General Cunningham had arrived at. Hie measurements are, length 
3 inches, breadth 13 test 8 inches, distance from front wall to plat&rm 

a feet. These differences are, I believe, due to the Burmese gentlemen having 

, »■' ' ' ■ " " ~ " ' - 

<a\ < Memoire* m let Control occidffafrW VoL I, p. 
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Cinvrf, to glance at the principal ovents in connection with the life of the saint 
diiri njr In? sojourn there, and at tho memoriala of those events accounts of which 
have beer, transmitted to ua by ancient authorities. 

r l'!io highest authority on the life of $&kya is the Lalita Vistara. Parts of it wore 
compiled either in hi? lile-tirao or immodiatoly after his death, and others within 
n con tm y and n half of that event, (a) Although legendary in its character, and 
abounding in descriptions of miraculous events, in exaggerations and hyperboles, 
uhich vitiate it? testimony, it is the oldest available. I shall therefore give here 
nn abstract of that portion of it which bears upon the hermitage of the saint, and in 
doing so use the very words of tho text to a largo’extefit , 

According to it tho sights, successively, of a sick man, an eld man, and a 
corpse, — of disease, decrepitude, and death,— -wrought a revulsion of feeling in the 
mind oi &ikya; and on the night of the birth of his only son,(i) he abandoned his 
paternal abode at Kupi lavastu to lead the life of a hermit. lie had then a firm con vie* 
tion in his mind about tho evanescence and utter worthlessness of all worldly pleasure 
and enjoyments; but lie knew not what was really permanent and salutary. B 
proceeded, thereforo, in search of knowledge, from whatever source he could got i|, 
and not to impart it to others. Clad in the ochre- oolour garments of a houseletk 
hermit, staff and alms-bowl in hand, he sallied forth, more to avoid his 
home aud its sensuous surroundings, which he thought were the nurseries pf ■ 
misery and woe, than to carry out any settled schomo as to the course he wool 
follow. There were calm and contentment and peace in tho life of a hermit, and au 
he became a hermit ; but lie knew not what it was that brought on that oalm andoon* 
tenluieut. Proceeding eastwards, ho first came to the hermitage of a Brdhman lady 
of the &ikya race, who received him with much respect, and offered him food and 
raiment. His next hostess was also a Br&hman lady ; Padmd was her name, and 
she lived in a retreat, where the youthful hermit found a warm welcome. He next 

(a) Vide puuiM tho Introduction to my edition of the ‘ Lalita Vistara, 1 pp. 47 fc - . 

{}>) Tho occasion hits been spi ciaily at looted by the biographer, probably with a view to give prominence to 
fortitude of tiio mind, which could effect such a renunciation on no auspicious an occasion. The 
Atndino,’ ft M'T authority, however, dm.iea thia, and says that tho son was bom «U years altsqr tkesfgs'si 
from home, it narrates, likewise, the dutaiU of an attempt on the port o t ft cousin to carry M an 
Va^Hlhart,thc wif^ of £akya,iind of tho taunts which w*re showered on the boy for his snhpioksMlbMh. 
suggest the idea that the immediate couhs of tfikya'a retirement was the want of ddeHty of his lih | ; fas$ 
authority of 4 he ‘ Lalita \ istara’ cannot be set aside by that of the 1 Divya Atadina.’ '•& My 
duibt Literature of Nepal,' p 20. 
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peeled off the old petering, which was thick and sot, off with niches on the w ; ,lk 
and a check pattern decoration under tho ceiling, and substituted a thin coat ui 
chunam plaster. My measurements give to tho walls a thickness of 14 feet. 

Tho body of Indian temples is usually a cube, and tiro spire rises from 1^ t > 
2$ tirnos the side of tho cube; but in this instance tho height of tho body is about 
ono^ourth less than its length, and over it the spire rises to nearly four times the 
heigm, making a total hoight of 160 feet, or with the pinnacle over it, now lost, 
but seen by Iliouen Thsang, 170 feet. 

Tho doorway of this temple is placed on tho east, side and measures 6‘ 4" in 
breadth, forming, with tho depth of tho wall, a vestibule 6' 4" by IT 4." The 
door-frame is formed of stone bars of a reddish grey colour, and over it there is a 
cross bar of grey-coloured stone forming a strong hyport hereon (Plate XVI). Then 
follows a blocking course of considerable thickness, and tho space over it was left open, 
the Rides first rising upright, but at a greater distance, from each other than the 
width of tho doorway, and then approaching each other so as to form a triangular 
slit of large dimensions. The opening was produced by tho gradual corbelling 
of the walls from the two sides, winch gave to the sides tho appearance of 
reversed flights of steps, each stop being three bricks deep. The two sides mot at 
the top in a point (Plato XV). This shows the outline of tho true Indian 
horizontal arch to perfection. It. is said that this space was left open lor the 
purpose of allowing the light at dawn to fall on the presiding divinity of the 
temple. “ This feature of tho eastern face of tho building,” says General Cun- 
ningham, “ would have been purposeless if it had not been intended throw 
the sun’s light to the sanctum of the temple over the roof porch, and thus to 
illuminate every morning the figure which was the great object of worship. 
The samo arrangement was adopted in tho great Oliaitya caves of Central and 
Western India, and it is difficult to see what other purpose this tall rent in the 
face of the building could probably have served ” (a). How far this is true 
I know not, but the orientalisation of Indian temple-doorways is generally ascribed 
to. this object. It was likewise tho case with tho Druids, and tho remains of their 
sacred structures in Europe show that they invariably had their principal entrances 
on the east side. This was also the case in ancient Greece, for, with the 


(a) Arch. Suit. Export, III, p. 83. 
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visited, successively, tlie hermitages of one Raivata, a Drahmarshi, or sage of great 
renown, and Rdjaka, son of Trimadatj<Jika. Proceeding thus from one hermit’s 
chalet to another, he reached the great town of Vdifoli (modern Bosddh), which was 
in those days noted* for its republican institutions and entire absenoo of royalty. (#) 
There lived at the time a great teacher, by name Ardijha Kdldma, surrounded by 
three hundred pupils and a large concourse of auditors (frdeakas\ to whom ho 
'expounded the doctrine of poverty and the control of tho passions. &tkya 
sought his instruction, and abided in bis hermitage. His pupilago, however, did 
not prove satisfactory. lie soon found out that the doctrine taught did not enlighten 
him in the least as to the means of overcoming the threefold pain incident to human 
existence, and tho ultimate end of man. 

- disappointed with his toacher, ^ukya left tho asylum after a time, ami went on 
to 'Id j agriha, the capital of Magadha. There he took his abode on a little hill, called 
PHn^deva, and procured his food by begging in the city. His youth and haudsomo 
appearance, conjoined with his hermit’s garb, attracted tho attention of «\ erv one 
who saw him ; and oven the king, Vimbisdra, paid him a visit, and promised to 
n.ceive him as his tutor, should the youthful hermit evor acquire tin* knowlego lie 
tjwght. Among the great teachers of tho place there livod then one Undraka, son of 
Ijttma, who taught the doctrine of “ qualities and their effects divested from tlioir 
i^teas.” He had a retinue of seven hundred disciples, and was highly rospectod 
all for his learning and sanctity. I$dkya sought his instruction, aud became his 
pupil. But, as with Ard<jha Kdldma, so with this sage, he was soon disappointed. 
He left him with a view to proceed further on in his search of the unkuowuble. 
Five of the pupils of Rudraka, all scions of respectable families, forsaking their 
ijntor, also joined him in his rambles over the country. 

| T aking a south-westerly course from Rdj agrilia, the six hermits at last arrived 
t jfc Gayd, which belonged to King Vimbisdra, and formed a part of his kingdom of 
^fagadha. Hero they took their seat on the hill named Gayodfraha (modern 
| j rahma yoni), and passed some time in peace. The mind of $dkya was, hotvever, 
inevfer at rest, and in the course of his cogitations three ideas vividly presented them- 
•elvos to him, and they all tended to show that ell ceremonies and saorifioos, all fasts 
land penances, all forms of adoration and worship, impelled by sensuous desires 


(«) Tid* P* Mi* * Wit* p. w. 
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exception of the temple of Apollo Epicurius of Phigalia in Arcadia,, all her princi- 
pal faues stood with their porticoes facing the east. There is reason therefore tot 
believe that the arraugement was so made that the ray of light which fell oij a 
particular spot indicated the time of the day with great precision. I do not 
remember to have read in any Buddhist writing any explanation of the object of # 
placing tho door of a temple on the east side, and in spa%ll^ temples I find con- 
veuienco reguletes the position of the doorway; but in all the principal temples, 
both of the Hindus and the Buddhists, the doorway invariably occurs on the east 
sido. Tho triangular opening over the doorway is in masonry monuments 
exceedingly rare. The only instance, besides that of Buddha Gayd, that has come 
to my notice is the Temple of Konch, H miles to the south-west of Gayd. In 
Martin’s ‘ Eastern India’ there is a woodcut of a native drawing of this temple, and 


Mr. Peppe has thus described it in the Journal of the Asiatio Society : 

“ Passing through the village proper you come to the temple mentioned by 

t Buchanan, and of which a drawing is given in 

the first volume of * Martin’s India.’ Photograph 
No. 28 (Plate XII) is a view of the front of the 
building from the east, with the opening above 
the entrance leading into the upper chamber. 
Photograph No. 20 is a view from the south-west. 
The accompanying ground-plan will give the 
reader some idea of its structure, and the section 
(woodcut No. l)(a) will show the superstructure 
with the arched lower chamber and the interior 
recess over the entrance, which resembles that in 
the Bodh Gayd temple. Nothing but mud !>aa 
been used to cement the bricksj but the totter hay® 
been so well prepared that they fit together most 
accurately. There would seam to have been a 

t . . jf tm coating of plaster on the outside, bttC,this $^a 

No. l. Settle* of Temple at Konch. nearly entirely disa ppeared. A porch had been 


(a) I litre omitted the grtrand-ptan •• of m inWmt in connection with' the. ^ *** 

section as shown in the woodcut is so far inaccurate as it does not ahow the eofWlfinfr 
The photograph (Plate XVIII) supplies the o«iisi on . • i ■ 


■t t&L;' 
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(JMtua), lead only to pain and suffering, but never to that knowledge which it 
superhuman and devoid of rewards and punishments. He resolved, therefore, tc 
adopt that course only which would enable him to acquire the knowledge in 
question. Neither, however, the city of Gayd, nor the bleak gfflpky orest of the 
Brulimayoni Hill, was suited for his purpose ; and he proceeded'^ the neighbouring 
village of UruvilvA, whose woods and groves offered a pleasant retreat for a man tired 
of the vanities of this world, and longing for a peaceful oommunion with his mind. 

While at UruvilvA, &dkya called to mind all the different forms of penances 
which people at his time were in the habit of submitting to, and which they thought 
raised the mind above all carnality. “.Here,”* he thought, “am I, bom in tho 
Jambudv/pa, among people who have no prospect of intellectual redemption (ddhi 
mukti), crowded by Tfrtbikas with divers wishes, and at a time when their faculties 
are riggling in tho grasp of the crocodile of their carnal wants. Stupid men, who 
seek to purify their persons by divers modes of austerity and penance, and 
inculcate the same ! Somo of them cannot make out their mantras. Some lick thidr 
hands. Some are uncleanly. Some have no mantras. Some wander after different 
sources Some abstain from fish and flesh meat Some mind not the annual dutie 
Somo abstain from spirit and the water of chaff. Some beg alms from one, three 
five, or seven tribes. Some indulge in tubers, fruits, mosses, kufa grass, leaves, court 
dejecta, frumenty, curds, clarified butter, molasses, and unbaked cakes. Some wash 
the body of charioteers, parrot-flyers, and news-purveyors. Some dwell in villages, 
or in woods, for their livelihood. Some adoro cows, deCr, horses, hogs, monkeys, 01 
elephants. Seated at one placo in silence, with their legs bent under them, some 
attempt greatness. Some speak to only one person, others to seven. Some eat 
once in a day and night, some once on alternate days, and some at intervals vt four, 
five, or six days ; some once in a fortnight performing a ehdndrdyana. (a) Seme put 
on themselves the feathers of vultures or owls. Some, seated cm a board - OT f 
munjA mat, wear bark, kuda grass, valvaja grass ( Elsusins Indioa) or blanket* of ofUnel*^ 
hair, or of goafs wool, or of hair, or hides. Some sleep more or less in wet clothe*. 
Some sleep on ashes, gravel, stones, boards, thorny grass, or pestle#,witbths 


(o) The ordinary Hindu rules of Ch&ndr&yana (lunar penance) require the diminution at the tUfy MfiiSRiip ■ 
tioo of food by a mouthful every day during the wane, beginning with fifteen mouthful* OB the da/oftbelali atiW, 
and the increasing of the food in the aomo ratio during the waxing of the moon. Other facau o/ftat #r* adso 
observed under this name —Manu VI, v, 20 
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added with an arched roof, but it has fallen in. The only arch in the original 
building is that of the lower chamber, which is pointed” (a). 

As the temple affords a very striking illustration of tho peculiar feature under 
notice, I have reproduced a photograph of it from an original in the library of the 
Asiatic Society (Plate XVII 1). But for the details ou the shaft, which are different, 
it would well pass for a sketch of the great temple of Buddha Gayd. Indeed, the 
similitude is so close, that. I was at first induced to believo the one to be a copy of 
the other, and the terrace round the Buddha Gay* fane to be an afterthought . but 
on cutting through tho roof of the terrace on tho south side I found the body of the 
terrace to be of solid brickwork, which bonded with the body of the temple. 
1 his could not havo been tho case had the terrace been added some time after the 


completion of the temple. Tho outer surface of tho body of tho temple would have in 
that case also shown traces of some ornamentation in keeping with what occurs on 
the shaft of it. Nothing of tho kind was, however, seen. Seeing, besides, that the 
terrace and tlio body of the temple wore built in one piece at Nil Iambi, which 
General Cunningham takes to be the model of the Buddha Gayd temple, I havo had 
to give up my idea. 

The southern facade of the Great Temple is now in a fair state of pre^r- 

vation. The present condition of its shaft is shown 
The Southern Facade. . . . .... , ..... . , , , 

m the annexed photograph ( Hate VII), ami the wnole 

of the front, including tho basement storey, has been reproduced in the restored 

drawing [Plato VIII(6)]. Tho surfaco of the shaft is broken by five, broad 

bands running up tho whole height, and of those the central one is the broadest. 

Tho bands are so arranged and diversified os not to obtrude on the eye. At the 

same time, by their perpendicular stylo, they so direct the attention of the observer 

as optically to. add greatly to the height of the building. Horizontally tlu: 

bands ate divided into niches, and each line of niches has tho appearance of u 

distinct storey, and of suoh storeys there are altogether oight. The storeys 

gradually recedo inward as they rise, each forming a distinct stage ; but tho mould - 

inga have been so arranged that instead of a succession of angles the outline appears 

Journal, Aiiatio Sooiety, Vol. XXXV, Part I, p. 51* . . . > 

(6) Therei* * miettfe iu thi. piste ; the number of *bore the temee ebould be eight, e. the 

■ photograph, end not nine. 
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downwards, in a hut on tho bar© ground. Some wear one, two, three, four, live, 
six, or seven pieces of cloth ; others go naked, making no distinction between fit and 
unfit places. Some have long hair, nails, boards, aud matted hair, and wear 
bark. Some livfr. upon a single meal of a mixture of sesamuin and rico. Some 
smear themselves with ashes, cinders from altars, dust, or clay. Somo carry on 
their persons and in their hands down, nmnja grass, hair, nails, rags, u»ud, 
or a cocoanut shell alms-bowl. Some drink hot water, or rice-water, or fountain 
water, or water preserved in earthen jars. Somo carry on them cinders, metals, 
astringent things, three sticks, skulls, alms-howls, bones, or swords, and by thoso 
moans they hope to attain to immortality, and pride themselves on their holiness. 
By inhaling smoke or fire, by gazing at the sun, by performing the five fires, (/i) resting 
on one foot, or with an arm perpetually uplifted, or moving about on the knees, some 
atte - ct to accomplish their ponance. Some seek salvation by killing themselves by 
ent* ;ig into a mass of lighted chaff or charcoal, or by suppressing their breath, or 
by Utiug one’s self on (hot) stones, or by entering any fire or water, or ascending 
in ( ..j air. The syllables ‘ om,’ ‘ vashnt,’ ‘svadhd,’ ‘svAhA,’ as ai ; e blessings, 
b tils, lighting of the sacred firo, invocations, repetitions of mystic mnnlnt* , fondling 
f he Vedas (lit. mantras), or fancying the picture of u divinity in one’s mind, 
tsR&d means of purification to many. Some pride themselves on their saluting 
BrahmA, Indra, Rudra, Vishnu, Devf, KumAra, MAtrf, KAtyAyanf, Chandra, 
Xditya, VaiAravana, Varuita, VAsava, AAvina, NAga, Yuksha, Gandhtirvn, Asura, 
Garuda, Kiunara, Mahoraga, RAkshasa, Prpta, Bliuta, Kushmandu, l’arshada, 


(danapati, PiAAelm, Devarshi, Brahmarshi, or RAjarshi. Some select soum of them, 
bthers resort to the earth, the water, heat, the air or the ether. Mountains, 
rivers, fountains, tanks, lakes, long narrow sheets of water (ta^dqas), oceans, vats, 
ponds, wells, trees, lotus herbs, creepers, grasses, stumps, pastures, cremation grounds, 
courtyards, and bowors, afford asylums to others. Houses, columns, stones, pestles, 
syrords, bows, axes, arrows, spears, and tridents, are tho objects of salutation to some, 
fci curd, butter, mustard, barley, garland, durva grass, jewels, gold and silver, some 
seek their welfare. Thus do these Tirthikas, dreading the horrors of mundane life, 
.seek their shelter. Some seok heaven and salvation in their offspring, and resolutely 
Lply to them. They all follow the wrong road; they fa ncy that to b e the true 

* ^ jVmajUUqrf, sitting to summer amidst four Maaiog fim, with tl* aua om Wd for tha fifth, 
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unbroken and slightly arched, though such is not really the case. This is effect*! 
by the use, at the corner of every storey, of a ribbed figure which covers the reced- 
ing angle, and adds greatly to the beauty of the structure. 

The central nicho of the first storey above the terrace is the largest and most 
fully developed. It is formed of two side-pilasters surmounted by a rich archi- 
trave and a peculiar pediment, which, in its highly-developed florid form on the 
Orissa temples, I have described as a coat-of-arms. It is formed of an oblong block 
with the two sides scalloped, and bearing on the top two bars so as to form two 
steps on each side. The centre of the pediment has a circular cutting within which 
is placed a lotus flower made of plaster. The pilasters are crowned with the ribbed 
domal capitals so well known in ancient Indian buildings under the name of amla 
Hid or emblic myrobalan, having a torus below and a tulip-shaped ribbed dome over 
it. The last member bears on it a miniature representation of the pediment 
above noticed. The entablature is formed of a series of four small niches, standing 
on a plain horizontal moulding. Within the niche thus formed there is a second 
of the same pattern, but without the peculiar top-ornament. Its architrave is a 
plain projecting slab, edged with what in European architecture is called the echinas 
moment. The lower part of the niche is widened by a projecting ledge with a lotus- 
bud bracket underneath, and on it is a seated figure of Buddha engaged in meditation. 
The. bands next to the central one have the lower part shaped like plinths, and on 
them there is on, each side, a counterpart of the inner niche of the central one. 
The outer band is not pierced with a niche, but left entire in the form of a stout 
pilaster to give firmness and solidity to the structure. The recesses between 
the bands are also moulded into the form of niches, but their tops are modelled into 
trefoil arches, and their sides are finished with a plain band instead of pilasters. The 
niches on the right side of the central band have seated figures of Buddha as in, the 
central one ; but those on the left have standing figures. Originally all these figures 
were gilt ; but they are so decoyed that no trace of gilding oan now be found 01^ 
them. In the second storey the central niohe is to a great extent eovered by the 
pediment of the lower storey, but its upper part is fully developed. The ; ®dQ.; 
niches are counterparts of what occur in the first stony, 
pilaster is partially filled with the ribbed ornament described abowa.:'- . 
storeys are all repetitions of the second, exoept that tbo niches ate 
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support which is untrue ; they hold evil to be good, and the impure to be puie. 
I shall then commence that kind oi vow and penance by which all hostile seeta shall 
be overpowered. To persons deluded by works and sacrifices, I shall show the 
destruction of all works and sacrifices. To Devas, perceivable by meditation, 
os also to those who become manifest in divers forms, I shall exhibit a meditation 
by which they may be overpowered.” (o) 

Having thus taken his resolution, he commenced the meet difStflit of all difficult 
penances, — the dreadful penanco of hexanaual fast (ihatfvdrtkiia-vrata), called dtpkd- 
naka dhydna. It was a fast which no person,, hum^n or superhuman, could perform, 
except a Bodhisattva. It needed the total stoppage i*f all inhalation and exhalation 
of the breath, all emotions, all functions of the body, and all agitations* 4)f the 

mind. One long-continued, uninterrupted oonoentration of the mind to the con* 

' . < 

temptation of its own condition was its absolute requirement. “It made the wl 'e of 
illimitable space manifest to the mind, and was itself illimitab le space” (p. *#). 

“ Thus, with a view to show to the world a veritable wonder, to overthrow the^de 

i 

of the Tfrthikas, to revilo all heterodox theories, to defeat the DeVaa, to refUU* ■*e 
doctrine of eternity of those who look to works for reward, to enhance the m» *t 
of virtue, to display tho might of wisdom, to cultivate the power of medita < > 
(dhy&na), to show to mankind the might of his*persoa and its oaparnty^x^ 


endurance, to promote the heroism of his heart, he sat on a bedstead place 

on a pure spot on the earth ; and in that position squealed . and tortured hi 

body by his mind.” (6) * 

Thus seated he passed eight nights of winter, torturing-hie body by hie mind 

His person was bedewed with perspiration, “even as the body of a weak mania whe 

' * 

held by the neck by a powerful person his breath waa atopped; gurgling sound 
emitted from his throat; and whiizing sounds issued, from his ear*. TbsPori 


thought he was dying, and Devaputras, along with the thirty 4hree’I}tvaty gtfcrppu 
Mdyddevf of the condition of her bou. Thereupon MAy&devf, siUTOundcdby # redf! 
of Apsuras, at midnight repaired to the bank of the Nairanjani, aad,f * 41 " 
condition of her son, burst forth in deep hunftcitftjtftQM* * Rontfld 


(a) ' Ulna Vibtura/ n>. 312, et uq. 8 erend of those petunoe* tare been 
blrictly Hindu, shotting that the Vedio rituals had, long balm the t ime, din 

(If ) 1 Lslita Vibtara,’ p, 314, — 
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vacant, or filled with trees, bouquets, and other floral devices. The ornaments and 
mouldings are more or less dilapidated, as shown in the annexed photograph 
(Plate VII), but in the restored view (Plate VIII) they have been fully shown. 

The upper edge of the shaft is finished with a series of four gradually receding 
Pinnacle horizontal plain mouldings, terminating in a flat 

roof. From the centre of the roof rises the pinnacle, 
of which the cylindrical neck alone is entire, the rest being more or less dilapi- 
dated. It comprised, besides the gullet, a series of circular mouldings, a dome 
shaped like a ribbed melon, another series of flat mouldings, and a cylindrical coro 
supporting a teo-shaped crown or kalasa. Iliouen Thsang says the ribbed dome 
was encascid in copper and gilt ; and the kalasa over it must have been of the same 
material ; bu t it is lost. The shape of tho last I have, in the restored plate, copied from 
similar struct ures so abundantly to be seen in the model chaityas, of which thousands 
are now lying . about all along from G ayA to Buddha Gay A. Of course, I cannot 
positively affirtfn that this was tire exact shape of the original kalasa; but knowing 
that it is a conventional ornament, and that the chaityas arc only miniature repre- 
sentations of larger originals, I venture to think that I have made a fair guess. It 
may be that I am mistaken in this assumption; but I cannot suggest anything which 
could oven have the vouchor of the miniatures. Mr. Fcrgusson says that the number 
of rings on the kalasa never did exceed nine ; but I have deposited in the Indian M useum 
specimens in which 11 to U such rings may be counted. In the smallest chaityas tho 
number is five. The number was evidently regulated by the size of tho structure. 

Rigidly scrupulous about respective symmetry, Indian artists novor allowed 

any deviation to take place in tho ornamentation of 
tho opposite sides of a building, and it is to be 
presumed, therefore, that the northern fa9ado of tho temple was an exact counter- 
part of its southern front, and from what remains of it the presumption is to a 
great extent verified. The same was also the case with the western front. Large 
portions of brick-work on those sides have, however, peeled off, and aro com- 
pletely destroyed, and' it is difficult to support the presumption regarding all the 
details. The destruction appears to have been, caused by bringing small guns to 
bear on those rides, and it is not unlikely that some Moslem fanatics attacked the 
templefrom the north-west comer, placing their guns on the high mound or garh 


Northern and Western Facades. 
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W&iling, f$dkya asked hor: — “Who art thou with dishevelled hair and disunlcm) 
toilet, lying on the ground and mourning in grief the loss of a son ? ” 

MAy&dovf replied “ I am thy mother, who bore thy heavy burden fur ten 
months in my womb, and am now weeping for my son.” 

£&kya encouraged her by saying, “Fear not ; you shall have your son. 1 ahull 
ender iny labour fruitful. 1 shall for certain dispel all darkness, and make true 

nowledge manifest. I shall revivo the doctrine of Dipankara. Were the earth to 

!’ ' W 

end into a hundred fragment* ; were the gold-created Meru to be submerged in the 
oean water ; were the sun, tho moon, and the stars to fall on the earth, yet shall 1 
iCNrer die. Grieve not, therefore, and you will soou boliold me possessed of 
Inddha knowledge.” (a) 

^Lkya then reflected that thero were many ^ramanas and BrAhmanas who prided 
hemselrcs on their abstemiousness. lie, too, therefore should bo abstemious. 
Accordingly he lived on a single plum, nor was that plum of a larger size thau an ordi- 
jarjr plum. This regimen sadly reduced his person ; his “ribs projected like so many 
»f a crab ; bis spine bulged out liko the knots of a bamboo ; his e\ os sank as water 
bottom of a ; : in summer ; bis limbs became lank, like the limbs of a goat or 
el; and altogether he was so oorapletely shrivelled up tliat ho looked like uii 
[» He nevertheless thought ho should reduce his daily allowance of food, and 
to a angle grain of rice, and that not of a larger size than ordinary rice. This 
replaced by a single grain of sesamum seed per day, and ultimately oven 
^tW « given up and absolute fast resorted to. “Unflinching in his determination, 
hte for six long years he, for the good of mankind, remained seated on tho bedstead, 
insheitered from rain, wud, and sun ; unprotected from the bit© of gnats, musqui- 
an d other vermin ; never stretching his limbs, nor attending to any call of 
i. The heavy rains of the rainy season, the scorching heat of summer, the dews 
ImhMuq, and the piercing cold of winter, all passed over him, and ho did not oven 
his han ds to protect himself. Village boys and girls, cowherds and shepherds, 
ir women who came to collect dry leaves or grass, or wood or dung, took him 
ji):bd ah imp of dirt, and in sport east dust on his person.” 

&& At this time that sinful demon Mira, the divinity of lust, perceived that 8ikya 
. tbont to complete his six years* dreadful penance and attain to perfect 




<•> ‘lalite VMm*,’ p. sts. 
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on that side. I was at one time disposed to believe that the destruction was censed 
by exposure for centuries to rain driven by nor’-westers, but pa inquiry I found 
that nor’-westers are not common in this part of the country, and the prevailing 
directions of the wind are east and west. 

Tho general scheme of ornamentation on the east side was the same as on 

the south facade, but the triangular opening on that 

Eastern Fft^ndc. # r ^ 

side prevented the* carrying <5ut of the plan in its 
entirety. The opening was afterwards filled up with a plain wall having two 
doorways placed ono above the other. To the depth of several feet above the 
stone architrave the wall is solid, and then comes the first doorway, ^auL-vm- 
it, at a small height, the second. Tho doorways had pointed gq'chie arches 
over them, but the upper arch has since fallen. The lower one with ,-that of the 
vaults beyond it will be seen in the annexed photographs (plates XlV, XVI, and 
XVII). The arches must have been built at the time when tl*e chamber of 
tho temple was narrowed by building walls on the north and t*ho south sides, 
and spanning them over with a vaulted roof. That the vaultecjjl roof was no part 
of the origiual design none will question General Cunningham, softer studying the 
subject very carefully, says, “ the thinness of the back wall, compared with the 
extreme thickness of the two side walls, has always been a' puzzle^ to me. If this 
was the original construction, I should expect to find some passage in the side 
walls which once led to the upper-rooms. There is a difference f>f four feet in the 
thickness of the back and side walls, which would be more than was necessary for a 
staircase. In the Great Temple at Ndlandd, which, as the Chinese pilgrim info rms us, 
resembled that near the Bodbi tree, the inner-room is 21 feet square, and all the 
walls are of the same thickness of 21 feet, I am therefore inc'-inod to think that 

the original cell of the Buddha Gayi temple was nearly square, and that all the 

■>\ ■ ■ ■ • 

walls were of the same thickness, and I would account for present difference 
of 20 feet in length by 13 feet in breadth by supposing that, when the vaulted 
roof was added to the chamber, a new wall, feet thick, was built against 
the north and the south sides to carry the vault ?, («). K<w is the close reseat- 
bianco of the Groat Temple with that of NAlandi the 
of the view that originally the oliamber of the fennee was* 

~ "" *** ' -• — > — — - y ' I » i ~ , * ~~l^ m *++*****+?if*bi*m****im^^ 

(«) Arch. 9t»rr. Bcpwt, Vol. HI, y. »A >: ■, ••••■ ^ ^ 
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knowledge. He dreaded much tho consequence of raoh perfection, oa it wa* aura to 
deprive him of his supremacy over mankind. He sought, therefore, to unsettle the 
mind of ^dkya by plausible, but wicked, advice. He dilated largely on the hotter* of 
the penance, advised his hearer to betake to a life of ease end pleasure, and, by 
charity and other easily-accomplishable means, to attain the virtue he sought. But 
&ikya gave no ear to the soft persuasions, and severely rated the sinful wffetch for 
his wickedness. - f ' 

Having thus completed his six years’ penance, £&kya felt that the meatuses 
he had adopted were not the right ones for the attainment of his object; that they 
eould not help him to relieve mankind from the goes of birth, disease, end death ; 
that, by weakening his body to the last degree of feebleness and em acia tion, he 
was rendering himself unfit for that absolute knowledge Which ‘ bras the highest 
object of bis existence. He resolved, therefore, to rise from his soat, rad. after 
refreshing himself with food aud drink, to aioend the Bodhinutyda m search of 
that knowledge. This statemeht shows that the place of hexaonual penance was not, 
as generally supposed, the Bo-tree at Buddha Gay&, but distinct, and at a conn* 
durable distance to the north of it ; and Hiouen Thsang supports this statement 1 
Perceiving the intention of $&kya, certain Devaputres, or minor gt 
offered to enter the pores of his body and invigorate' him, so that he may . • 
enabled to become a Buddha without tasting food. But he declined t heir offer’. 
He felt that the people of the neighbourhood knew him to be' a fasting saint, but 
if he got himself invigorated by the aid of the Devaputras, they would suspect 
his rectitude, and cause a scandal. He therefore said aloud : — “ Now that X haw 
completed my six years, 1 shall seek for some edible grains for food.” 

When the five respectable youths who were in his company beard this, they 
said among themselves, “ Now that he has foiled to attain true knowledge by hi* 
austerities, how cau he hope to make it manifest by CttfffnUng to Ins belly? ThJais 
childish.” And, saying this, they left him, retired to Benare«, afcd took’ their 
abode in the Deer-park at Rishipaftana. . . V . 

&kya, having resolved upon bis course, rose from lue Mat 
obtain from them the means of regaining bit strength, proposed fbfn 
virgins of the village, who had takdn 

(a) «ltariiw 

. ' ” ' ~ ' V, A 
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perfect square. Of the many thousands of temples, Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain, which 
exist in India and have existed for centuries past, there is not one which has departed 
from the rule which requires the chamber to bo a squaro. The peculiar character of 
these structures, square in outline, more or less a cube in body, and closod in by a 
gradually projecting series of ledges or corbelling on the four sides, rising into a tall 
spire, always suggests a square chamber, and anything but a square would disturb its 
symmetry. It is the simplest and most easily worked out, and there is no reason to 
supposo that any other was attempted in the present case. It is true that no excava- 
tion has been made into the side walls to show whether or not thoro is any break of 
continuity botwoen the supposed now and the old walls, but the fact is evident from 
the circumstance of tho third storey chamber being a square room, 20 foot a side. 

The vaidted roof is of tho simplest gothic pattern, being segments of circles 
drawn on a radius oqual to tho distance between tho two walls, or the space span- 
ned over, the point of decussation of tho segments forming the crown. The arch 
is simple, too, as no attempt has been made to form a groined vault. 

The piers designed for the support of the arches stand right against tho 
corbelled edges of the tringular opening, but do not bond with them. Nor are 
they of the samo thickness as tho original wall. In 1863, when tho upper arches had 
partly fallen, they had broken just where an over- weighted arch would break, 
namely, whero the lino of resistance cuts tho intrados. In 1877 the side pier 
of those arches had also fallen completely, and thereby tho corbelled edges of tho 
triangular slit wero exposed, and they boro no mark whatever of their ever having 
had any bonded connection with the piers. (See Plate XV.) Their edges aro now 
as entire as they wero when first built. Tho corbelled projection occurs after every 
throe courses of bricks. In tho semi-circular arches in tho staircase they and the 
piers on which they rest being of the same age, this distinction is not apparent. 

The chamber, as already stated, has a black basalt throne on the off side. 

It is of simple construction, and is sot off in tho 
The Senctum end it* presiding f ron t w ith a series of seven niches. (Plate XII. A.) 

On this throne there was originally an imago of Buddha 
in gold, but on the very first decline of Buddhism the rapacity of rival sectaries 
soontook it away ; and in the fifth or the sixth century it was replaced by a black 
basalt one, which was seen by the Chinese pilgrim in the middle of the seventh 
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him with the different seeds which ho h:id taken in tho early part of hi* self, 
mortification. One ol‘ them, named Suj&tA, (a) was particularly ilo^oti d to Iks 
interest. She had done all sho could for his comfort, and had likewise fed eight 
hundred BrAhuians daily in order to promoto his welfare, cherishing the fond 
desire that ^Akya should attain his Buddhahood after tasting food prepared l»y her. 
But before &ikya could proceed to tho virgins, ho felt ho must renew his vostmnnt, 
for his old yellow garment had all rotted away during his six years’ penance. 

How to provido a now suit of clothes was, therefore, his first difficulty; but it 
was soon overcome. Proceeding on through a cremation ground, ho perceived a 
corpse lying there, wrapped in a piece of coarso cloth. Tho body was that of 
Rridhfi, a maid-servant of Sujatd. $akya put his left leg on the body, and with his 
right hand removed tho cloth and took it up. The cloth, however, could not l>o 
used without washing, and &ikya was thinking where to proceed to obtain some 
water for the purpose, when the Devas, with their hands, excavated a tank, and it 
bccdtne full of water. The next idea was where to got a piece of stone on which ■ 
th <5 cloth could be struck for proper washing, and a stone was immediately producod 
>y Sahara, who offered likewise to wash the cloth for the saint. This offer, however, 
las declined, and $&kya did tho needful for himself. But when ho had done so, and 
attempted to come out of the tank, he found the bank too steep, made so by tin* 
Sicked Mira, and in his woak, exhausted state could not rise. Thero was, however, 

■ kakubha-treo ( P adapter a arjuna) on tho bank, and at liis request some Devas 
'put down one of the branches and thereby enabled him to get out. (b) 
j Havin g oome upon the bank, he sat under tho kakublift-troe, and began to sew' 
the doth into proper form, when a Devaputra, of the name of Avimalaprabha, 
brought him an excellent suit of yellow cloth befitting a saint, and solicited 
lL acceptance. The offer was graciously accepted, and 6&kya resolved to put on 
the dress next morning and to go to the village' for alms. Information of this 
resolution was, at midnight, conveyed by the Devas to the village j;irl Sujdti, who 

(o) Tho name it ilifltaoatly given by different writer*. Aooording to Beal, the milk and ri<* wfi»g»v«n by tho 
tfco UghUr, of Saiitf, tho lord of tho village of UmriltA (Ft HUo, V . 1*1) ; 1» Bun,ojrf. nccvoX tho fcn* «. 
J^JlLli tad ; but in the ‘ MthAvtuao’ tad Ppoaoo Hardy 1 * • M«ud «t Boddhkm’ ^168)0*. 

b KMotloMd, tad aho io Sojiti. lu tone work* Trvpwh* andBfaaUiki wo so n«w>d , their <*™nt will 

; W ^Sriti^tho twt and tho *t* aw, by Fa Biaa, «fd to bt lli to tho vtotwaid rf tho Troo of KuowMgo. 
UmiaLn «w*ndo«nthi*port,#»ln otbor port% «f IndU, ue, bower, generally situated on the bank of « Hvor, 
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century. About it he relatos 
by' General Cunninghain : — 


a curiom story, Of which the following is an abstract 


Aoout the beginning of the seventh century, the King ^Mnta, after destroying 
the Wlh. (roe, directed one of hi, minister, to remove the statue of Buddha and 
to p„. „ Statue of Muhddeva in its place. The minirter, who was a Buddhist.’ was 
period What to do. . If,' said he, ‘ I destroy the statue of Buddha, I .hall entail 
misery upon myself for countless ages; and if I sdijobey the Kin g’s order 
I shall he killed with my whole family.’ He employed a trusty servant, who bail! 
a brick wall before the statue of Buddha, and in front rat up an image of the god 
MaheSvara. When the King heard that his orders had been owned out, he was 
instantly raised with fright, hi, whole body broke out into tremor, his skin peeled 
off, and he died on the spot. The minister then ordered the wall to bo Temoved 
at once. Now, a glance at the plan of the temple will show that by budding a 
brick wall in front of the pedestal the room would have been nearly square, while 
the back wall towards the west would have been increased to little more thm the 
thickness of the side walls on the north and south ” (a). 


How far this story has any substratum of truth it would be hazardous to 
determine with certainty ; but it suggests the idea that some &vite Hindus wished 
to appropriate the temple to their use, and as it is absolutely necessary that the 
chamber of Mahddeva should bo a square, converted it to that shape by the simplest 
expedient at command, and that subsequently, when it reverted to the Buddhists, 
the latter removed the partition and restored the chamber to its former shape. 

In the eighth or the ninth century the last image was evidently lost, and to its 
place was set up a black stone image, which I believe was removed by one of the 
Mahants of the math when he again consecrated a lingam in the middle of the 
sanctuary. The image was not destroyed, but removed to a small temple within the 
enclosure of the ma$h, whero it still exists. A representation of thy image is given on 
plate XI ; its details will be fully noticed in the nextehapter. There is an inscription 
on its ise which records the name of the person who dedicated it. The lingam 
established in tho centre of the square area in front of the throne is not an Q nfyp ry 
figure 01 the kind, but a big votive stdpa, which has been made to do duty for it. . 
U is st, 11 worshipped^ thoMahant of the math. The p avement round this limn m ■ »: 


(«) Arch. Burr. Report, Vol. Ill, p. 88. 
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bad so long wished that the saint should receive food from her before attaining hi* 
perfection, and she immediately set about it. 

At early dawn she collected some fresh milk, and seven time* extracted 
tho cream therefrom, and over a new hearth, in a new vessel, with fresh rice, 
dressed a dish of frumenty, and, having seasoned k with aromatio Waters, candy, 
and spices, placed it, covered, in a golden bowl.^ Then, addressing her maid, 0be 
said, “ UttarA, go and invite a Br&hma^a, to whom I may present this honeyed 
frumenty.” 

“ Please your ladyship,” replied the maid, aqd then went towards the east in 
search of a Bmhamna ; but she found none. The only person that came to her sight 
was tho Bodhisattva ($&kya). She then went to the west and the north, but with 
no better result, and reported the circumstance to her mistress, saying, “ Wherever 
I go I meet a handsome ^ramana, but no Br &tim apa.” 

“ Do ye go, Uttard,” said the lady, “ and bring him here, for he is the Brdhmapa 
and he tho &rama$a for whom I have designed this dish.” 

“ Please your ladyship,” responded the maid, and did as she was bid. 

£dkya was then escorted to the house, and welcomed with every mOrJt 
of rospect. The bowl of frumenty was likewise presented to him. £&kya accepts* i 
the frumenty, but said, “ Sister, what is to be done with the golden bowl,?” 


She replied, “ Let it be yours.” ' 

S&kya said, “ Of what use will such a vessel be to me ? ” 

She responded, “ Do what yon will with it ; I cannot offer you food witho*. t > 
The vessel.” 

With tho bowl in hand £&kya issued forth from the village,ot Unrrilv4,{e) and 
repaired to the river NairanjanA There he placed hisgarments and the bowling 
corner, and entered the river for a bath. The Doras, seeing this, showered pow- 
derod agallochum and sandal, flowers of divers colours, and various aromatfoe and,, 
unguents, on tho river, so that its waters became redolent with the finest swat 
When £&kja had finished his bath, hundreds of thousands of Devae came to the- 
nver to pick up the flowers, in order that they may raise 


(a) According to Fe Hian, the spot where the frumenty mm given %Utm the yrtt 

where fiuddlift washed the cloth he hid taken from jl dud bo dy y md that as Sfd tO tkS'Wavt'J AshiriMKtf a 

pr r erf !!* li ***• ***• * — * •(► »«?■■ W'hsiupewM ff3SW\ 

nortii«wwt of iJiuvilvt, wh«t» there is oo rine within two ■Mm flte ..h. * 

The true position is to the south uf UravilvA •** i 
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and also those in the porch and the court-yard, are scratched with inscriptions and 
the images of devotees who visited the place in the 13 th and the 14th centuries. 

The Burmese ambassadors of 1831 placod on the throno a gilt stucco image, 
which f saw in 1863, and that has now been replaced by another of tho same 
description by the Burmose gentlemen who visited the place last year. Tho new 
image is hideously ugly. 

The vaulted roof of tho first storey is levelled on tho top, and made tho floor 

of a second-storey room, which, like tho first, is 

Second-storey Hoorn. . . 

oblong and covered by a vaulted roof, its length 
being 21 feet 6 inches. The walls of this chamber are plasterod, and it has 
a throne on tho off side, which is an exact counterpart of the stono pedestal in 
the first-storey room, only instead of stone it is made of brick and mortar. 
There was unquestionably a highly prized statuo on it, for it was tho sanctum 
sanctorum , to which only the select few who feed the priests heavily were 
allowed to enter. This imperium in imperio is common in every part of (he earth 
where priestcraft prevails, and could not have been unknown among tho Buddhists. 

The second vaulting, like the first, is level on top and made tho floor of a third- 

storey room, accessible by the upper door-way in 
Third-itorcy Room. the triangular slit. The walls of this room are formed 

by tlw sloping sides of the spire, and, having never been plastered, .dearly 

show tho manner in which the spire was gradually narrowed to end m a srnal 
opening. The room is a square oi 19 feet, tho reduction from the or.gu.al measure 
of 23 feet of tho Brst storey being caused by tho gradual narrowmg of tho spire, he 
top of this room narrow, to a square of eight feet, which is closed in by a flat roof 
supported on sis wooden beams; and tins is the only place where wood ho, been 
used in this temple. Perhaps the difflealty of raising largo stale flag, to hug 
of 160 feet suggested this expedient. The beams are very thick, and, bo. g ry 
closely ranged, are fully equal to the weight of the metal pinnacle which once 

surmounted it, as also of its brick core which still exists. 

The terrace round the temple was originally over 25 feet 6 inches high rom 

the pavement of the temple, and 14 feet broad a.. 
■* Th* Terwoe on the south »id*. wun 4 . but, for reasons to be noticed lower down, 

. . nn the north and the west sides than what it is on 

it if now two feet higher on the norwi au 
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worship them. Whatever hair of the head and of tho beard had fallen in the water 
the same was earned away by SujAtA for tho same purpose. («) 

, f dhi8attva aHCeudod from th « river, he behold a charming tope close 

by, thither he repaired. A MgakanyA there placed a jewelled throne(A)for the 
oseof the Bodlnsattva, who sat thereon, and, having refreshed himself with the 
frumenty, threw the golden bowl into tho river. Instantly a king of thoMgas, 
named Sfigam, seized the vessel and ran away homewards with it ; but tho thousand 
eyed Pumndara (Indra) perceived it, and, assuming tho form of a garufr, attempted 
to snatch it. He, however, failed in the attempt, and at last got it by bogging for it. 
Hanng taken it to his home, he caused a Chaitga to be built over it, and in honour 
of it, instituted an annual feast called Pdlrijdlrd, or ‘the feast of tho bowl.’ which 
is regularly observed by the gods. The throne on which Bodlnsattva sat was taken 
away by the NAgakanyi for a similar purpose. 

After this refreshment Bodlnsattva regainod all his former strength, vigour, and 
beauty of person, as also the thirty-two signs of a perfect being (Mahapuruslm). along 
with the eighty minor signs j and tho glory of heaven became manifest on his person. 
H£ then proceeded towards the Bodhimamja. 

^ Tb® nature of the Bodhimanda is nowhore fully described ; but. it was no 
• than a platform built round the largest Indian fig-troo in tho village, which 
probably tho resort of tho elders— tho place where they congregated of an 
iVO^ing to discourse on village topics, — and where learned men occasionally delivered 
lec|arw on religion and morality to the people. It, of course, then had not its . 
lit name. It is not unlikely that the tree had not even a platform round 



its^ 

I The road to it was purified by tho wind-gods with the most charming zephyr ; 
the ram-gods showered on it delightfully fragrant water and flowers j tho trees bent 
* ? Heads towards the road in token of respect ; all the great mountains bent their 
i towards it; little herbs settled on the top of it j tho road from the river to it, a 
see of a krotha,(e) was entrenched and guarded by Devaputras; on oither side of 

(*) How tho lady come* hen is not explained. It is not otatod that after giving the frumenty at her bow 
ah IbadfoBowwithe sunt 

f t*) Fa Hiatt «dle this a stono aix foot square, whioh, aa weDae the tree, he saw.— Deaf* TYaniUtion, p. 121. 

. (cfcTbe direct jixiance from the river to the tree ie barely S00 yard* ; but, a» pointed out by Fa Ilian, tbo port 
4? Ifeariior where itlrjra partook of the frumenty waaSK loath of tba town, and thoono the dietan.* to the tree 
<*^fce : * mile of more, 
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the south side. The south-side terraco still retains its original character. It eras 
built along with tho walls of the temple, and forms an integral part of it. 
The whole of it lay buried under rubbish till 1863, when Major Mead cut a trench 
and brought it to light. Its plinth still lies hurried to the depth of fire feet. The 
plinth is formed of a thick tile bearing an equally thick quirked otoIo surmounted 
by a series of flat mouldings, of which the upper three btyids are now above ground. 

a # 

At first sight, these last appear to be complete by themselves, and to form the plinth, 


but by t unning a trench along the line of the wall 1 found they were only the top- 
most ornaments of a larger and more comprehensive series. (See plates VIII and 
XL1X, H.) On the base-mouldings are placed a series of fifteen niches, eaoh of 
which once held a seated figure made of stucco and gilt. The practice of. gilding 
statues was common in ancient times, and is even now universally followed by the 



Burmese. Over tho niches there is a thick architrave, and then comes a frieee 
formed of lions’ heads holding garlands of beads, very much like similar ornaments 
in Roman architecture. Over the frieze is a moulded cornice formed of a caveto 
lined with lotus petals and capped by a tile. The cornice is surmounted by a line of 

little pilasters shaped like sand glasses, and over it 
there is a second series of niches with trefoiled 
arches. The last series has the appearance of the 
early English parapet as soon on Salisbury Cathedral. 
The cornice is on top rounded off, as shown in the 
annexed woodcut (No. 2), as also in plate XLIX H. 
The ornaments are very much decayed and in a 
ruinous state, but their characters are unmist&ke- 
able. To prove this I have to appeal to the photograph (Plate IX) showing three 
of the niches as they appear on tho building, and to one of the nichee r e stor e d by 
mo (plate X). The brick mouldings are generally entire, and there is enough of 
plaster on them to. show what the details on them originally were. The plastering 
shows that the mouldings had undergone at least three successive repairs before 
they wero buried by tho fall of the edifices which surrounded the Great Temple. 
The repairers were in every case less efficient than those who built the teuiple. 
In tho course of these repairs most of tho finer stucco mouldings , 
on the bases and capitals of pilasters, have been covered 


;No. 2, Cornice of Terrace. 
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the road pavilions, bedecked with jewels of the seven kinds, were erected. There 
wero also seven palm-trees, at a distance of an Arrow’* throw from each other ; and 
thereupon were placed networks of jewels, flags, and umbrellas. In the intervals 
between even two palm-trees there was a tank, covered with flowers and aquatic 
animals. Thousands over thousands of Apsaras strewed flowers and aromqtfo 
water on tho road, scented the place with afomatics aqd incenses, and filled 
the pavilions with heavenly music. Brahind appointed gvar£id|llbr the protec- 
tion of tho llo<lhimar.da, and tho whole world was at peace and* Ur the enjoyment of 
perfect happiness, when the Bodhisattva proceeded along the road and was about to 
ascend the jewelled seat that had been placed for him on the platform under the Tree 
of Knowledge. When bo approached it a Nriga king, named K&lika, with his 
wife, Suvnrnaprablia, and a large retinue, approached him and paid their obeisance. 

Standing by the side of the Bodhimapda tho Bodhisattva vailed to mind how 
seated former Bodhisattvas had attained to perfection, and it struck him that the 
proper course was to spread some grass on the ground, and to sit thereon. Immediately 
after lie liehold a grass-cutter engaged in cutting tender greenish-blue grass, soft as 
silk. He went to him, and in mellifluous accents asked for a supply. It was imme- 
diately given, for it was no other than &tkra himself, who had appeared as a grai i- 
cutter to serve the saint. Having got the grass, the Bodhisattva came with it to the 
trunk of the Tree of Knowledge, and, spreading the grass, sat thereon with an erect 
body, facing tUo east. Having seated himself, he made this vow : — “Seated here 
let my body shrivel up if it will ; lot my Bkin, flesh, and bones, rot to nothing if they 
will : but never shall this body rise up from the seat until l have attained that true 
knowledge which is so difficult of attainment in c ourse of many Kalpas.” (a) 

Now, when Buddha was thus seated, six Dovas of the class called Kfr id- 
vaehara, or those who can roam about anywhere at will, took their stand on each 
side of him, to guard his person front all accidents. At the same time there issued 
forth from his body a brilliant light, which illuminated all the quarters of the globe, 
Impelled by this light, many celestial Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, from each of ' ho 
ten quarters of the earth, came down with their countless follbwing to behold t'fe 

j • •' ' 

(a) According to Fa Hia. 11 . at this tuna 6U0 blue birds oetue flying towards him, and lnwfa% Ofiirf rfllldMif 
penon three times ir, their flight, departed Hiouan Throng aiio nfett to this flinniWtlfUl j bttt 
mentioned in (he * Lalita Vi start". The birds o^ant are the Mne»neeked jtjfi, tile 

to be very auspicious if seen when starting on a journey. (8m note, p. 5$.) • 
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scrolls and forms, wbicli, with the first touch of tho repairer, became course ami 
rude, and subsequently entirely hidden, changing well-formed, ribbed melon capitals 
into mis-shaponed round balls, and floral bases into plain tor uses ; — but by pooling 
off tho outer layers I have always found enough of tho origiual moulding in y ilu 
to produce faithful representations. This peculiarity of tho repairs has boon also 
noticed in tho NdlandA temple by Mr. Bmadley, and General Gunning-ham has 
shown them in his plate XXXI, figs. 1 to 0. < hi plate XLTX I have figured some 

of the ornaments, representing their successive deteriorations. 

The terrace on the north side was originally the exact counterpart ui that 

on tho' south side, but tbe wall had boon, either 

The Terrace on flic non li hm!»\ , - . . , 

by gradual deray or by inimical lujuh, liijurod, and 

had to be renewed. The renewal was affected by men who hail not the slightest 

regard for tho requirements of {esthetics, and accordingly' they built a plain wall 

which bore no resemblance to tho wall of tho south side. General Cunningham is 

of opinion that the new wall was built in front of the old one; but such wus 

hoi the case. The renewal was confined to the upper portion, and the old phm-h 

rmi foundation remain intact. In one place towards the south-west corner one- 

half .of an old niche still remains in situ; and such being the case, the projecting 

nugle shown at Ain the General's ground- plan (Plate IV, Plan No. 1) must be 

accepted as inaccurate. The counterpart of tho angle on the opposite side never 

did exist. 

Tho terrace on the oast side was originally of the same character as on the 

other sides, having the same height and ornamentation ; 
Tub Terrace on the cant »ido. ^ . fc wag optjn [ n the middle, forming a porch, with. 

probably, a flat roof, u at Koncli. Tho niche, on the left of tho porch uro still 
extant, but the wall on tho right hand aide is partly under cover of a layer ol 

rubbiah, and partly of a later date, and no niche is aeon there. 

It would seem that when the vault, were built inside tree temple the porch waa 

also modified. Tho flat, roof was removed ; piers were 
Porch snd Pavilion- built on the two sides of tlio doorway to widen tho 

of the porch; a vaulted roof erected over it; and thereupon a pavilion 

* 9 * « fhia riftvill 


In 


area 


the restored plate of the east side (Plate XIX) I have represented this pavilion 
although there is at present no such structure there. 
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Bodhwattva then about to attain his perfection, and to pay their adorations to him. 
ISaoh party performed the usual rites of worship with great devotion, and recited :i 
•at of verses in his praise. 

When the celestial visitors were gone, the Bodhisattva thought of the wicked wiles 
of M&ra, and of his wishes to frustrate all attempts at goodness, (a) It struck him that 
it would not bo proper to attain to perfection without overcoming the Sinful Ono. 
% overcoming #im he would overcome the universe, and bring every one to sub- 
^Ug&tton, so ho made up his mind to rouse the author of ovil. Thereupon a brilliant 
Upa® issued forth from between his eyebrows.. It caused a universal agitation, cover- 
ing at the same time all the regions with an effulgence which was terrible to LHiold. 
A voice was also heard announcing that &ikya would soon attain to perfoction and 
redeem an creation for over, and warning Mi'ua of the doom which awaited him. 

Mira, beholdiug the light and hoaring the voice, was overpowered by anger, 
jealousy, envy, and terror. lie had a dream, too, which, in thirty-two diro forms, 
rojwesented the dosolation which would bo brought on him and his homy. lie felt 
tl jit tbe time for immediate action was come, and that he must either givo up all hope 
far the future, or at once frustrate the attempt of the Bodhisattva. Ho, therefore, 



Cony toed a meeting of all his sons, ministers, and generals, and held protracted council 
$p Sfeeide upon what should be. done. Tho council was divided. One of bis sous, 
g&l^&Tibikby name, strongly advised submission to tjip lot awaiting them, and pointed 
glowing colours tho futility of waging a war which wus predestined to bring 
utter disgrace. “ Immense,” said he, “ may be your power and your majesty ; 
^.W. of your chiefs may be a mighty hero, invincible iu battle ; but were tho three 
^ Wnd regions to be full of fire-flies, a aingio sun would swallow them all and drown 
lb, f light.” He was, however, overruled, and grand preparations were made for 
ing the troops of the Evil One. Fierce forms of monsters and hobgoblins, — 
gorgons, hydras, and chimoras dire”— armed to the teeth with every implement 


ki) inapt the Hindu s Min i* the god of love, the counterpart of the Greek Eroe or Cupid, and tho only 
fc* bests is * bow made of flower* and five arrow* of the same tutorial ; hot the Baddbias assign to buns 
different d»«otw. Afcoordiug to them be is tho presiding divinity of oar sensuous desires, sod the greatest 
Mot to goodness. In this rospept he plays the seme pert w on adviser of evil, whieh Baton does affording 
Qtaistiao t heologians. In bis esroer of miiehief he has travelled to Scandinavia, and, without eveu much 
ids aimst 'stlll tides tbs modem Burn in his sleep Xnlghttaaie) a* he did the Yugling King Vaniaud." 
Intsaded n imminent position in the Odirtc mythology, sad wns known esaetly by tho sasse appellation 
jld flsr tho sorts dispoahfau which kns glwwa him so tetanus a notoriety among the Buddhists. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REMAIN8. 


IrA III, 


“ That f-Ius porch was built some time after the temple is,” says General Cunning- 
ham, “confirmed by tho difference in the size of the bricks used in the temple itself 
and in the additions to tho eastern face. In the walls ot the temple 
six courses of bricks avorage from 17} to 18 inches in height, while six courses 
of the eastern rooms average only from 15 to 15} inches. There is a consequent 
dislocation between tho old and new walls ; but this ig not at first sight apparent, 
a . the old walls have been faced with new bricks to *a depth of more than one 
foot, which do not break joint with bricks of the old walls.* (a) The. pavilion, 
however, was noticed by Iliouen Tbsang in the middle of the seventh century ^ 
and at tho beginning of this century Dr. Buchanan -Hamilton “ met with several 
people in tho vicinity who remembered tho pavilion standing, and had frequently 
been in the chambers upstairs from tho terrace leading to the uppermost.” (A) 

The remains of its side walh are also still extant, as will be seen by refer- 
“uce to the projection on the right hand side of the shaft on JPlate VII. General 
Cunningham has noticed them, and says that in building them {< no attempt 
has been made to bond the old and the new work together, and the hand can he 
inserted in many places between the plastered face of the old walls and the bricks 
of the later walls. Indeed, the old niches as well as the mouldings of the eastern 
face can bo seen behind these later walls.” (c) They show that from the roof of 
the terrace to tho cornice the height of the pavilion was 20 feet. The details 
on the side walls arc obvious, and in the drawing I have Bimply prolonged 

them over the whole length of the porch to cover it, 
and reproduced one of the same pattern in front. Tho 
general design of these new portions is the same as 
that of the old walls : it includes four tiers of niches one 
above the other ; hut the decorations are not so. The 
floral bands which run between the 'tiers are new ; nothing 
like them occurs in any other port of the building. 
Specimens of these are shown on plate XLIX. The 
cornice is plain, as shown on the margin. (Woodcut 
N _° . 3 L C ! rnIeo _° l i>,lVilio “' No. 3.) . Hiouen Tbsang mentions that the pavilion %ad 

(*) A>^1», 8urr. Report, III, p. S». * 

(4) Martin's ' E*»t*rn India,* Vol. X, p. f$. 

(c) Arch.. 8urv. Report, III, p. 81 . 
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of wai , assembled from all quarters of the universe,— 4 ' mightywarriora, tirifedfal to . 
behold, enuring horripilation to all) Buqh tm ifore never before seen or heard of by 
{rods or men. Their faces wore frightful in millions of different why*; their Hmbs 
end tTimko wivo enveloped by hundreds and thousands of serpents ; they were 
armed with swovik bows, arrows, spears, iron lances, axes, hatchets,rookets; olubs, 
sticks, lassies, maces, wheels, thunder-like missiles, and darts. TJjeir bodies were 
encased in stout armour of liides. They hod abooxtnql hea^/h^Q^l^t, and crooke^ 
hands and eyes. Their bodies, oyes, and heads, were envelopedln lames J. monstrous 
wmc their bellies, feet, and liands ; dreadfully fierce were their faces ; distorted wen 
their mouths and appearance ; protruding wore their horrid teeth. Thick, big, and 
pro) ruding were their tongues, like hairy trunks; and their blood-shot eyis were filled , 
with the venom of the black serpent. Some of them vomited forth snakes; some 
swallowed snakes from their hands ; some, like garudas, jumping out of the sea,' 
indulged in devouring human iicsh, bones, blood, hands, foot, skulls, and ordure. 1 * 
.Some were of enormous size, clotue had one, three, four, or more arms ; others man y 
legs ; pomo had no heads : some no legs ; some no anus ; some had deep sunk in 
eyes, others far-protruding enormous red ones. Some vomited forth the venom of 
the serpent; others anointed their persons and weapons with snake poison. Many 
of them wero mounted on horses, elophants, mules, donkeys, and b uffalo es, dressed 
in chaplets of bones, and engaged in frightful acts of cruelty f others came on foot; 
They surrounded the Bodhisattva and assailed him in a thousand differ ent wdys, 
casting on his person stones, mountains, trees, serpent*, and instruments' of evgjy 
kind, und cri ating the most frightful noises. Their warfare, however, W* of. oit> 
avail r the saint remained unmoved. 

A council of war was next convened. Those among the. thonsand sons of i. 
who were immically disposed stood by the left hand of iho Evil Otte, and tij£*6 
who were favourably inclined towards the Bodhisattva stood On thft rightT^tdw 
jnotracted discussion followed. The former boasted of their might and; rij|j int 1 ,- 
and each offered to destroy the Bodhisattva in a trice. 44 1, 11 said'OiKai’’?* OttQ, ^ 
my htiudred arms, cast a hundred arrows at once, and they —’'fjf* 1 *- Ijjjjp,* 

body of the hermit, in no time.” But he was immediately retorted 
remarked that “ jiis arms were worth ho more than so many hair* of tihch VA A.i ? **■« 
case of orif' whose person was unassailable by venom, or anns,"o)r'’^ | i'l'' 
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tluoe doors, two on the terrace and one leading to tho sanctuary of the upper 

11 “ d0uW “ 1 ’ th "- cfor “> !t ™r « a„ opening „„ tho coot «do. 
Hut without ouch aa opening thoro uoulj be a dead wall over tho hj-perthyrinu 

of tho main entrance, and this no native builder would think of. I believe, 
therefore, that thoro was an opening, and as it was ot tho character of a 

window, it did not form a part of the three doors noticed by tho Chinese 
traveller. 

Tho roof of this pavilion Hiouen Tlisang describes thus:— “Du c6td do Test, 
on a coustruit, h la suite, un pavilion h deux etages, dont los toits suillants s7*l6vent 


sur trois rangs.” (a) General Cunningham translates this passage into — “ On tho 
oast side thcro was afterwards added a pavilion of two storeys, with projecting 
roofs, which rose in three tiers.” (I>) Tho words used clearly show that the pavilion 
itself was two-storeyed, and not the whole structure. Altogether there woro three 
storeys, of which the first formed the approach to tho first storoy, tho second to the 
second storey, and tho third to the third storey of tho temple. The third- 
storoy room of the pavilion was a more attic formed by the sloping roof of the 
building, and leading to the adjoining room, which was a repository of valuables, 
like the opisthodomus in Greek temples, and access to it was had when necessary, 
and that very rarely, by a ladder placed on the floor of tho second-storey room of 
the porch. When Dr. Buchanan-IIanultou visited tho place, tlm third-storey 
room of tho temple was quite empty; but ho supposed that it was “tho place 
where treasure was deposited ; ” and ho was of opinion that it was reached “ by a 
stair from the terraco.” (o) In Orissan templos tho upper rooms arc reached by 
stairs or vises placed inside the side walls. Adverting to the sloping roof of the 
pavilion General Cunningham says “ The ‘ three tiers of roofs ’ which the pilgrim 
mentions I tak? to have been, Is/, a roof over the entrance portico of tho lower 
storey; 2nd, a roof over the entrance room of the second storey ; and 3 rd, a roof over 
the portico of the third storey just above the top of the overlaping arch.” (d) This 
explanation, however, is inexplicable. In a three-storeyed building oho would 
expect the topmost cover to form the roof, and the opposite sides of the other tw o 

' ‘ (*) J alien’s ' Memoirs* *ur lee Contriee pcddeotaJe*/ I, p. 4 S 5 
(6) Aroh, Suit. Report, III, p. 81 . 

(e) ‘Transactions of the 8070! Asiatic Society,' I, p. 48 . 

(«0 Aroh, Surr. Report, III, p. »«• 
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arms throws on him would all bo, converted into bo many flowers.” “ J,” saiil 
(pother) “can by a slnglo glanco reduco the ^rauia?a to ashes.” “Ah!” replied 
hi* opponent, “ wore tho whole universo to bo inflamed by venom, a single glonco 
of’ the saint would suffice to quench tho fire.” A third was ready “ to pluck tho 
%fee of Knowledge with hia hand and cast it to tho uttermost bound of tho ourlh;” 
bathe was immediately met by the remark, “ Woro you, proud one, able with 
j|ty hands to pluck the earth along with all the mountains, seas, Dovas, Asuras, 
apd Gandharvas on it, and were there as many like you as tho grains of sand on tho 
btt&ks of the Ganges, still yon could not, with your united efforts, disturb a single hair 
tip body of the Bodhisattva.” Others followed, some vaunting, ami soinn 
l^oaielling caution ; but no decision could be arrived at. The membors of the right, 
couhj not be overcome by argument. The left felt suro that nothing could bo 
done to disturb the saint, and that their attempt would for certain provo most 
disastrous to themselves. “IIo who wishes,” said one, “to rouso the sleeping 
sJrpent; he who wishos to rouse tho sloeping elephant; he who wishes to 
rou^e the sleeping lion, — runs loss risk than ho who desires to disturb this lord 
of h umanit y.” Even the commandor-in-ohief of the army could not muster 
eottgage to lead tho attack, and discreetly advised retreat. Tho speeches me 
Befefcrkably pointed, and their tono recalls to mind tho council of Satan after the hill, 
fej ^apibod in the ‘Paradise Lost.’ I refrain from quoting them all, as they would 
>eooapy too much space. 

While the debate was thus progressing, tho Bodhisattva opened wide Ins mouth, 
appeared like a lotus with a hundred petals. Mdro, seeing it, imagined 
'tfcifye whole of his army was being swallowed up, and, in his fears, felt disposed 
tot Mway. But he soon revived his courage, and a fierce and unitod attack was 
to , j on the saint. Missiles of aU Ipnds— anas, stonos, and mountains— wero hurled 
m hip, and fire and poison showered over him; but they all changed into 

ftp jrs, the fire forming a halo behind his head. 

.[’he Bodhisattva then scratched his head with his right hand.(a) MAra beheld 
'£. U thinking that the saint had lifted a sword, in very fear ran away towards 
mVfk* tie, however, soon rallied, and returned to the attack; but, oven as 

- r tto ewth with hi* toei bui thi* idmuMUnM i* W* amtooaA in «», 'LaWt* 
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layers lo form floors and ceilings; they are never in ordinary langnage called 
“ three roofs rising in three tiers.” What word the Chinese pilgrim has used hi his 
journal I know not ; but neither the Frenoh “rang,” nor its equivalent, the En glish 
“ tier,” can idiomatically be used to indicate the succession of roofs on the three 
successive storeys of a building. To urge otherwise would be to say that every 
three-storeyed house has roofs ‘in three tiers,’ which would be absurd. I feel 
pretty certain, therefore, that the General is mistaken, and'that the pilgrim referred 
to the topmost roof only, and that was formed in three tiers or layers, as the 

roofs of Chinese and Tibetan temples usually are, and such as are to be seen 

r » 

on some ancient Hindu structures, most prominently on the Danoing-hall of the 
Great Tower of Bhuvanetvara. And as the outlines of suoh a roof are distinct ly 
traceable on the shaft of the Buddha Qayt temple, just where the roof eaipe in 
contact with it, and on which it left its marks when it fell down, there is no room for 
doubt on tho question. The marks show that the first two roofs were ooncave on 
the outside, and the topmost one undulating like a cyma, and that it joined the 
temple by a gable end. I cannot positively say whether the free end to the east 
terminated in a gable, or by a sloping side. Gables, however, are not common in 
Indian temple architecture, and I am disposed to think, therefore, that the features 
of the side roof were reproduced in front, and accordingly I have represented it as 
such in the restored drawing. (Plate XIX.) The little finials or acrotarias at the 
edges and the pinnacle on the top of the roof are purely Indian, and such as one 

may d priori expect to find there ; but they fell down centuries ago. I could find 

* * 

only the fragment of a finial, which I have copied. 


The roof immediately over the porch was formed of a pointed radiating arch- 
built of dressed bricks, having one end broader than the other, to provide for 
the difference in the span of the extrados and the intradoe, and yery neatly and 
closely put together. But the voussoirs, placed edge- to edge, cut off by mots 
bricks, and cemented with clay, could not but produce a very weak ■* form of arch. 
The second-storey room was covered by a vault of exactly the same kind* Bortioat 


of this vault are still in 9i?.u } and may be distinctly seen inthef annexed ^ -V 

(Plate XVI.) The top of the second vault formed the' 'Aftokiw 
roof of which rose sufficiently high to take in the dear- hit the ftfljjrey IjbfirH'i 
the temple, and thus it served the purpose .of a 
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before, bis countless missiles all changed into garlands and hung round* the -Tree of 
Knowledge. The Hodhisattva then reviled him*fbr his wickedness, and advised him 
to depart. The goddess of the earth also appeared in person, and, after paying her 
resped s to the saint, advised Mdra to retire. ‘ . - 

Mara felt greatly crest-fallen. Oppressed by shame and disgraoe, he balled 
back his troops and ordered them to await further instructions. In the meantime, he 
sent for his sixteen daughters (a) and deputed them to jjtaploy their most ravishing artjg 
to captivate the mind of the saint. They advanced In the most amatory mood. 
Some hid ono side of thoir faces with their veil, leaving the other side visible^ 
Home displayed their hard, heaving busts. Borne, by gentle smiles, displayed their 
tooth. Some, as if by accident, lifting their arms, displayed their sides. Seme 
pouted their lips, bright red as the bimba fruit. Some glanced at the fiodhisattya 
with half-closed, languishing eyes, and closed them immediately after. Some, in 
the attempt to hide them, exposed their busts. Some allowed their garments to fall 
slack and expose their persbns. Some, in the attempt to adjust their waist 

ornaments, displayed their waists. Some indulged , in tinkling the silver bellaon 

• 0 

their feet ornaments. Some danced, others Bang, and others played on musical 
instruments. Some busied themselves in adjusting their toilet, others in disad just- 
ing the same. In short, in thirty-two different ways did they bring their coquettry 
to bear on the mind of the saint. They went further, and, in the most ardent 
amatory addresses, sought to inflame him. ' » . 

They said “ Now that the delightful spring has come, lot us, de|r one, enjoy 
under the blooming trees your charming and resplendent beauty, so lovely,; so 
enticing, so auspicious, and so variegated. i . , 

“ We are designed and born expressly for the delight of the gods and n ,«b. 
ArLo quickly from your seat, withdraw your mindfrom the unattainable k v* 
ledge, and enjoy our glorious youth. 

‘‘ Behold these well-adorned and* well-preserved daughters ..of Mira, who,j ave 
como dressed and omamonted for. you. Where is the living being, diseasil!, ,j»d- 
dried up like a piece of Wood though he be, yho, after beholding <aoh)|(0aut) t'M 
not inflamed by passion? 

(a) Fa 11 un reduces the number of tbflLdaughten to Unwe, «ad Mgm thft 
them into old hugs. Ttaie, however, refers to • eabeeqwnt *ttaok(p. Ut. . : T|» Kid’ 

muneed their attack from the north, and Mira' and Mi boat front tts 
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Entering 


Corner Pavilions. 


the porch there is on either hand a flight of steps, covered by a 
semicircular vaulted roof, and leading to the terrace 


round the temple. Round the upper end of this flight, 
at the south-east corner, there are remains of walls which formed a pavilion 
over the stairs. Knowing well how scrupulous old Indian artists were about 
respective symmetry, or the reproduction of tho features of one side of a buildiim 
on tho other, I am certain that a similar one also existed at the north-east 


corner; but this corner having been rebuilt, no traco of it could bo found. Tho 
pavilion was a necessity to protect the stairs, and to prevent tho rain-water from 
flowing into the porch. Whether, for tho sake of symmetry, similar pavilions 
wero erected on the other two corners, I could not ascertain, as thoso comers 


had been rebuilt and renewed long ago, and no traco of their original forms have been 
left behind. Tho remains of the pavilion at tho south-east corner consist only of 
a few inches of the base of tho suriounding walls, and it is impossible to make out 
what the pavilions were liko in their entirety. Seeing, however, that the same 
ordonnancc reigns^throughout the whole building, and knowing that Indian architects 
wero particularly mindful of the laws of uniformity, I have, in restoring tho pavi- 
lions, adopted tho same order of decoration which obtains in the other parts of tho 
building. Some cover must have existed over the upper ends of tho staircases to 
protect the kutcha-built walls of tho temple from being injured by rain-water, and its 
floor from being inundated, and the pavilions I have designed are in perfect keeping 
with tho order of the temple. That similar structures existed I have no reason to doubt, 
but for tho present they arc authorized by nothing more trustworthy than a few inches 
of tho bases of the old walls of a pavilion of some kind. 

There is every reason to believe that the terrace on tho west side corresponded 

with those on tho north and tho south sides ; but tho 


Terrace oa the weit side. greater part of its wall has long since disappeared, 

and its original situation can now only be inferred from a small portion of tho 
upper part of it at the south-west comer, which, I noticed, was in all its details tho 
continuation of the southern wall The situation I calculate was just 14 feet 
from the base of the temple and close by the east of the Bodbi tree. (See 
dotted line on the .plan, Plate V.) But as the platform round the base of the 

tree wu gradually raised, it encroached on the wall, and at last a revetment had 

s 2 
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“ With hair soft and redolent wjjjfli the finest perfume; enticing faces adorned 
with tiara, ear-rings, and leaves of gold; shapely forehead; countenances sot off 
with choice unguents; eyes large and, bright as the lotus; faces resplendent as 
the lunar orb in its fullness ; lips of the oolour of the fully ripe Imba fruit ; 
teeth that rival the whiteness of the conch-shell, or the kunda flower, or the driven 
snow; — here we are, who long for your love. Do you, dear one, cast a glance ? 

“ With hard, heaving busts, persons dimpled with rotundity, and expansive hips, 
‘here we are, lord; do cast' a gl&nco on these exquisite maidens. 

“ Withdimba taper as the trunk of the elephant, hands adorned with bracelets, 
l ; and hips set off with golden chains, here we ore, lord ; do cast a glance on 
your slaves. 

“ Moving languishingly like the swan, with speech sweet, endearing, and 
enchanting, such beauties, so well adorned, so thoroughly versed in love’s art, so 
accomplished in singing, music, and dancing, modelled expressly for lovo — should 
you .tot wish for such suppliants for love, you will* he deprived of the greatest 
pleas ires on earth. Even as the fool who runs away from the sight of a jewel— stupid 
mortal I ignorant of the value of wealth and enjoyment— bo are you, unvorsed in 
love, spurning us, maidens, who have come to you.” 

The Bodhisattva sAid “ I shall be the king of the three regions, the rovored 
lord of the heaven and the earth, the mover of the wheel of religion, gifted with 
the ten transcendental powers, surrounded with sons and disciples, and these 
disciphe by tens of thousands bowing before mo. Fallen in love with religion, my 
mind cannot enjoy worldly objects.” 

The. maidens .-—“While delightful youth lasts in thy sprouting manhood, while 
disea .e and decay do not assail you, while you are in the heydoy of youth and 
lovefliess, as wo are, do you, of smiling face, no longer delay to enjoy with delight 
the spurts of love.” < • , <. 


>%eBodhisattva:*-“ As longas I havonot obtained the neotar pi immortality; 
as k>tg as the regions ©! the Devas and the Anitas are not free from. transitory 
pain; as long as disSas^ decay, und death, do not appear as angry endaies^— so 
long sball I think of the blissful path to the fearless region.” 

L m a id en s t—«*vfp;;a» kite taft* tffjdPovile, tlm lotdof thathree-fold 

the. 
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to be built to protect the platform, and this produced a projection from the terrace 
20 X 24 feet. This projection is well shown in General Cunningham’s plan. (Plate IV, 
Plan I, A.) The revetment, however, gradually bulged out from the premure 
of the growing roots of the tree, and in 1863 the northern part of it had been 
completely knocked down, exposing the rubbish mound inside, and showing 
clearly that this portion was not a continuation of the terrace of the north and: 
the south sides, which are solid brick-work. The Burmese repairers have since 
prolonged the north and the south walls of the terrace, and run a new wall within t 
ten feet six inches of the line of the old railing on the west sid$, thereby completely 
destroying the original appearance of the place. * The new walls are perfectly plain, 
and plastered with chunam. 


The Bodhi tree is the most sacred object of worship at Buddha Gayd. It was 

Tho Bodhi tree— iu platform. under i4> frien< % shelter that &kya obtained the 

perfection of wisdom, and it is therefore looked upon 
with tho highest veneration. It is said by the Hindus to have been planted by 
Brahmd himself; but the Buddhists attribute it to one Dug^hakdmini, a king 
of Ceylon. Phe name is in the feminine gender, and means a (< milk-maid,” 
and this would suggest the idea of its being somehow related to the maiden 
Sujatd, who gave a dish of rice-milk to the saint. It must have originally 
stood on a level with the ground. When it grew big and umbrageous, the inhabit- 
ants of the village, most probably, made a platform by throwing some earth 
round it, and, possibly, though not very probably, protected it by a masonry 
revetment and a concrete floor. The height of this platform could not have 
been more than a foot and a half. It formed a convenient place of resort for 
the people, who assembled there to enjoy the cool of the evening, and to converse 
on the topics of tho day. Hermits, who visited the village from time to time, 
generally selected this platform for their short sojourn* and pandits thence delivered 


their sormons and religious and moral lectures to devout, congregations. Thusin 
course of time the- place was associated with religious teaching, and looked uponas 


one of some sanctity. Such has been the history of meaty a sacred tree in , ;; ; 

and hundreds of such trees may evep now be seen in different pjurto of 
That such was also the history of the Bodhi tree none frill, I .|tobyj> 
was just the place suited to serve as a tabernacle j&r; hob 
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immortals (Jama au<l Sujdma) is fro® from owry and all disagreeable objects, to in 
the prJuuo of Mdrn, sweetly overpowered by pleasure, lovely one, enjoy the pastime 
of lo-t o with us.” 

The Bodhisattva : — “ Love is unsteady as drops of water on the points of gras* ‘ 
blades, or the clouds of autumn, furious as the daughters of serpents, and infinitely 
dreadful. Adored by f$akra, Sujdma, and the Devas, holding Naranchi in mih* 
jugntiou, who will delight with loving women environed with misery ?” 

Tho maidens : — “ Behold the trees with tender leaflets in full bloom, listen 
to tho heart-enlivening song of tho coel, the hum of boes in the cool breezy bower, 
amidst groves frequented by tho noblest of celestial choiristers ( kinnara ), and enjoy, , 
thorn with these maidens on a soft curling sward. ” 

<• 1 % 

Tho Bodhisattva Theso trees with tender leaves have flowered in accord*, 
ance with the laws of nature ; the boes, drunk with honey, have' entered the flowers 
impelled by thirst ; and the sun will dry up the grass on the sward. I haVe set 

* t A 

before mo tho nectar which former Jims have tasted.” ' ,, 

The maidens Behold these moon-like faces, like a garland of sweet /toes, 
with speech sweet and delightful, and teeth white as silver or driven smftrl ^ Such 
beauties ax o scarce in tho mansions of the gods, moro so in those of mortals. Even 
these always long for your company l ” 

The Bodhisattva “ I behold bodies impure and defiled, full of vermin, Ditten, 
more fuel, fragile, and enveloped in pain. I long for that which is beneficial to the 
whole eroation, movable and immovable,-— the undecaying, which. fans been aought 

H ■ 

by great Buddhas.” ’ 

The maidens: — “Versed in all the sixty-four devices of. love, tihkS&^f fc the 
small bolls of their anklets and waist-chains, with their garments j^l sttok, fctni.ok , 
mad by the shaft of the god of love,* these laughing, delightful maiden*, **“boW 
distorted must be you; mind, dear sir, if yod ; do not astoetbte with them- 1” . 

The Bodhisattva : — “ The whole world iik dmnifsst with evil and env©hjj>ied in 
passion ; love is like unto the sword, the dart, and; the Spear, like a rn*or di|>^>ed,in. 
honey, like the tinder (lit. dried cowdfing) before die fire cm the.heed the sajpegfc/ 
1 know these things well, and therefore avoid the.company ef 

* 1 * ‘ * ' * • • ' ■ ’tf* *T ... ■- *. * 

charmers vho destroy all (fliaral) merit l n K 

Thus all their impassioned, eloquence was of no avail. 
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proposed to preach a new religion, or exhibit to tie people the glory of the invi- 
tations which ho wished to perform ; and once sanctified by the presence of one who 
rose to great eminenco as t. teacher, tho tree could not but bo looked upon with 
the highest veneration (a). It then, I believe, first received the namo of HMhi- 
manfa, or the “ throne of wisdom.” Pious people could not but associate the wisdom 
of the preacher with the place whero that wisdom was first manifested, and soon 
covered tho earthen floor (if it was earthen, and not of concrete) of tho platform, 
the original Boddhi-man'f.a, with a layer of substantial concrete. After tins, the 
now roots which shot out from tho trunk, not finding ready access to tho ground, 
spread on the concrete, and fresh mould had to bo thrown on them for their protec- 
tion. This addition soon, became unsightly, and a now platform had to bo built on 
tho old ono, so as to raise its height by a foot to a foot and a half. This process 
repeated from time to time, gradually raised tho platform till it was flush with tho 
level of tho terrace, and the troo in a manner roso with tho rise of tho ground- 
level, till It came up to the height of tho terrace. When this was effected 
there was no ryom left to keep the platform distinct from tho terrace, and 
then it was that the projection shown in General Cunningham’s plan was built, 
and the platform converted into an integral part of tho terrace. Nor did the 
.necessity for supptying fresh mould cease at this stage. The growth of new 
roots above ground continued, and, to u certain extent, was promoted by the 
daily watering of the base of the trunk by tho faithful, and some contrivance 
had to be made both for protecting the fresh mould put on the roots, and for pre- 
venting tho water from spreading over tho platform, and a circular masonry ring 
round the trunk was what appeared the most convenient. In 180!) Buchanan- 
Hamilton noticed a succession of five such rings, forming a pyramid of as many 
steps. In 1863 the roots had grown above the topmost of these steps, and lost 
year, when a new tree had to be planted in the site of tho old one, it was found 
expedient to build a cylindrical structure on the top of tho pyramid for its reception. 

In 1863, when the north side of the revetment had fallen, twelvo layers of the 
platform came to view, and my attention was called to thorn by Major Mead. 

, , General Cunningham and other* describe this tree a* tho one under which MVaya performed Jais »i* 
mmiw • fcttt such is not the esse. It wss here that he obtained the Bodki (knowledge) after he found 
futility, of tho six years’ poaanoo, which he had performed under another tree at some distance to the 

sonth eMt of it 8ee'V<«. P»8« 
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With asmiling face the saint, in mellifluous accents, reproved them as often as 
they addressed him, and advised them to retire and betake to a Virtuous course of life. 

The maidens retired ; and Mdra, disappointed, discomfited, and completely 
disgraced, in overwhelming grief withdrew his army. 

Now eight guardian doities of the Tree of Knowledge came forward and 
adorned the person of the saint with the sixteen graces peculiar to Bodhisattvas. 
M&ra at the same time came forward and entered into a protracted discussion with 
the. deities and the Bodhisattva ; but his logic and sophistry proved os unavailing 
qs bis army and the seductive arts of his daughters, and he had at ldftt to givo up 
the contest altogether. . 

Having thus overcomo Mdra, the Bodhisattva, at nightfall, entered into the 
meditation which enlightens the understanding, and completed it at the close of the first 
watch of the night. Ho then undertook the meditation of ecstacy, and' accomplished 
it at the dose of the second watch. Ho next entered into tho meditation wliioh has 


no object of thought, — a simplo, but absolute, concentration of the mind on itself . 
This was successfully completed at the dose of the third watch. Lastly, lie 
'‘computed the meditation which is- devoid of all pleasuro and pain, and is absolute 
know sdge. 


. Thus was perfect knowledge Acquired by the Bodhisattva, and he became a 
Buddha. What this perfect knowledge was is nowhere described j but it being 
absolute, it is assumed to have embraced the whole circle ..of theology and mental' 
and moral philosophy. Some idea of it may bo formed from the thoughts which 
are said to have arisen in tho mind of the saint at dawn of day immediately after 
the completion of the fourth meditation : * 

• “ Verily, "Jre thought, “it is painful that beings should take birth, live, die, fell, 

and multiply ; mrf do they perceive that it is a tree of pain that they Stidore. Alas ! 
they know not that defeay, d&ase/ari* death/ are bntr the manifestations of that 
might/ tree of pain, — that ofdocay, disease, and death.” 

“ B»t whence; do disease aid death (Jm proceed; and what is their 
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Last year, when tho greater part of the revetment-on the west aide had been pulled „ 
down, and a new ono was being built, I noticed a succession of four of them, Each 
layer of earth was from 14 to 17 inches thick, and the concrete over it an inoh and 
a half, covered with a thin layer <?f chunam. Tho terrace is now 24 feet above the 
level of tho original ground, and so there must bo altogether a series of 16 platforms. 

The fivo steps together measure 7 feet 6 inches, and the new cylinder over it 3 feet 
6 inches. These measurements give a total height of 36 feet above the original 
ground-level, and the tree has accordingly been gradually raised to that height,^ 

Had the same tree existed all along on the spot, and the additions to the platform 
been mado at fixed periods, the different layers of concrete and steps would indicate 
each a period of about 80 years, and we would have a fair index to the age of the 
platform. But-the tree passed through maqy vicissitudes; it was Cut down at least 
thrice, and renewed several times ; and as the plan of renewing the tree was evidently 
not by cutting down the old one and planting a new one in its place, but by dropping 
a seedling into an axilla or into a decayed spot of the old tree, so as to lead to the 
supposition that it was only a new shoot of tho parent stem and not a stranger brought 
from a distance, it was found necessary to cover up the stem of the old one, to 
prevent tho imposition from being discovered, and the rise of the platform was quite 
irregular. It is impossible, therefore, to Iwwe any chronological argument on the data 
furnished by tho layers. They are enough, however, to vouch for the great antiquity 
of tho place. ■ ** 

When Iliouen Tbsang visited tho place in 637 A.C., the platform was quite ? 

distinct from the terrace, and bore on it a stone seat, which lie thus describe#:**- 
“Just in the middle of tho walls which surround the tree of knowledge there 


stood the diamond throne (vafrutana). It had been constructed in ancient 
times at the commencement of the ‘Kalpa of the sages’ (Bhadra'kalpa). It was erected 
at the same time as the vast earth, and it was supported ion the centre of tbree 
thousand grand chilioeosm. At the bottom it descended to the extremity of the 
golden wheel;' in height it attained the limits of the earth. It waajSjnadeof 
diamonds, and was nearly a hundred feet in circumference. A thouiwad Buddha# Of 
the Kalpa of the sages ( Bhadra-kalpa ) seated on it ; 
the ‘ ecstacy of the diamond.’ It is on that Recount galled the f < 
as at this place the holy knowledge was seen face to feoe. 




:.:■#> 
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« But whence proceeds the world, and what is itacause? . . 

f< Tin. >n-rld proceeds from the elements (vpdddna): theelertfentB therefore 
,iro its cause. 

( * But whence proceed the elements, and what is their cause ? 

“ The elements proceed from desire ( triehnd ) : desire therefore is its oause. 

“ But whence proceeds desiro, and what is its cause ? .» ' 

“ Desire proceeds from sonsation (vedand): sensation therefore is its cause. 

> 

“ But whence procoeds sonsation, and what is its cause ? • .jw 

“ •Sensation proceeds from eontact (spafsha): contact therefor^is the cause 
of pain. 

“ But whence proceeds contact, and what is its cause ? 

“ Contact procoeds from the six organs of sense (&ha$dyatana)\ the six 
organs therefore are its cause. 

“ But whence proceed the six organs, and what are their, coubos ? 

‘‘The six organs proceed from name and form (ndma-ripa) : name and 
form therefore are their oauBes. 

“ But whence proceed name and form, and what is their caused 

' jj. 

<l Name and form proceed from consciousness (vffidna) : consciousness 
thorefore is the oause of name and form. * 


“ But whence proceeds consciousness, and what is its cause? 

“ Consciousness proceeds froni intuition (sahskdra ) ; intuition is therefore 
the cause of consciousness. 

“ But whence proceeds intuition, and what is its cause ? * 

" Intuition proceeds from illusion (avidyd) : illusion therefore is Its <ause. 

11 Thus illusion is the cause of intuition ; intuition that of oons<nousiies(^ cott* 
sciousnoss that of name and form ; name and form that of the six organs'; 
organs that of contact; contact that of sensation; sensation 
that of the elements; the elements that of theoarth; the < * 

of decay, death, grief, anxiety, misery, distress, anil desire ■£$■'% 
proceeds the whole— verily the whote^hf fhistreeoi 
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‘verandah of knowledge 1 (bodhi-manata). When the vast earth is agitato ! and 
trembling, this spot remains at rest and immovable. It is henco that when tin: 
Joa-lai ( Talhdfiata ) wn* on the point of attaining Buddhuhood, ho walked the earth 
to the four angles (of the monument). All the regions trembled, but when after- 
wards he arrived at this spot, the ground rested culm and immovable. Since t ho 
world has entered the last kalpa, the right law has become gradually enfeebled, sand 
and earth havo covered the whole of the diamond throne, and it is no longer possible 
to see it. After tho Nirvana of Buddi. v. the kings of all countries, having learnt by 
tradition tho dimensions of the dif.iumd throno which had been indicated by the 
Buddhas, marked the limit to the sr-uia and to tho north by two statues of the 
Avalokitefsvara Bodhisattva, which ; seated on tho cast side ’’ (a). It is generally 
supposed that tho stone hero referr- ! >o is tho same which is now lying in the 
temple of Yifgifrvarf Dcvt. 

Of the history of tho tree the pti . m givos tho following account:— 
v, Tho tree of knowledge (Bo il ; uma) which stood at this place over the 

eond throne is a pipolo (Pippnla, Ficus 
. iuw). At the time when Buddha lived on 
!. height of many hundred foot. Although 
■„ still 40 to 50 feet high. Since Buddha 
, sambodhi) while seated under this tree, it i« 
called Bodhi. Its trunk is of a yell ^ tsh white colour, and its branches and loaves 
••iro blackish green. In winter and summer its leaves foil not, but roina'me.l fresh 
and lustrous, without undergoing . >y change, lint when the ,lay of TatMgaW. 
Nirvdna arrived, they all fell, and 'h tie by little tho treo again attained its former 
condition. On that day the kite - of all countries, the clergy, and the latty ot 
distant places, came unasked, by tl:-ueanda and dosens of thousands, and watered 
the tree with odorous essence, and perfumed milk. Then a hannon.ons taus.c 
was heard around it, and fragrant candles and torches adorned with flower, 
surpassing the light of day were .aogod around it; the whole world took part tn 

^ °ST*« HM** Tath.i.;ata, the king Atoka (»*>“-»«) 


Bodhi tree— its history. 


tho earth, this tree had attained 
it had been cut down many times, it. 
obtained comploto knowledge [Sat.. 


tbiond. A«: 


he had faith in fak ) doctrines, he deatroyed the ^stig esjoftby 
”jj}' * Memoir*. rur M Coated* Occident*!**,' I, p. **>• 
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“ But by what happening can disease and death not happen? By prohibiting 
what can disease and death bo prohibited ? 

“ If thore be no birth, there can be no diRoase and death. By prohibiting 
birth, therefore, disease and death can be prohibited. 

‘ ‘ But how can birth not take place ? By prohibiting what can birth he prohibited ? 
“ If there be no world there can be no birth. By prohibiting the world, 
therefore, birth can be prohibited. 

“ But how can the intuitions not take place ? By prohibiting what can 
the intuitions be prohibited ? 

“ In the absence of illusion t hero can bo no intuition. By the prohibition 
of illusion intuition is therefore prohibited. By the prohibition of 
illusion consciousness is prohibited. So by the obviation of birth, 
disease, death, grief, anxiety, misery, and longing, the source of 
diseases, is obviated, and thereby verily is the source of the great tree 
of pain ohviatod. 

“Thus became manifest to the Bodhisattvatho light of religion, unknown boforo, 
which ^always oxpands by the application of tho ruind, aud produces sense, vision, 
learning, expansiveness, memory, and knowledge. 

<c Thus did I, 0 Bhikshus ! at the time learn that tins is pain, this is tho totality 
of misery, this is the means of removing it, and this knowledge, which points out the 
means of removing misery. I learnt that this misery of desire, this of the world, 
this of delusion, this of sight, — how these miseries may be finally removed; how this 
misery totally disappears leaving no trace bohind. I learnt, too, this is illusion, this 
the totality of illusion, this tho removal of illusion, this tho knowledge of removing 
illusiorj how this illusion totally disappears, leaving no trace behind. Enough ! 

“ I learnt these are intuitions, this the totality of intuitions, this the means of 
removing the intuitions, this is the knowledge of removing the intuitions.” 

The oilier categories are recited in the same way ; but it is not necessary to 
reproduce them here. The metaphysical substratum of these cogitations appears to 
be a System which makes jndna, ‘ knowledge ’ or 1 consciousness ’ to be the priyae 
sQjirce of. the,.; .phenomenal world, and. takes no note of anything beyond, material 
or spiritual. .. No God^u any where acknowledged. It corresponds so for with the 
Idealism of Btfke%y an4. the.TnK^gpred Realism of Herbert Spencer, as it denis* 
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Buddha. Ha .totted at the time, at the W of a targe army, to cat down the 
tree The rout., the trunk, the branches, and the leave., were eat end dmded into 
email particles, and then at a di.tm.ce of some ten. of pat*, to the wert «de 
were piled a heap of the dibri,. He ordered a Brihman adorer of fire 
bum them a, a sacrifice to hi. god. Before the flame and the fame, had dt.mp.ted, 
tl ,ere was seen in the middle of the burning pile two tree, taming forth with ^leaves 
rich and verdant. The king, Atoka, who had .eon the tree of knowledge reduced 
cinders, wa. .truck by thi, miracle, and repented of hi. crime. He watered 
the root, which had remained nnbnrnt with perfumed milk, and next momtng, at the 
-first hour of the day, the tree wa. restored to it. former Hate. At theght of tin. 
miracle the king was filled to overflowing with joy and goodnem, and himself made 
offerings. In hi. delight he forgot to return home. The queen, who bad just before 
given her faith to heretic doctrines, secretly *ntmen, who, after m.dntght cut down 
the tree for a second time. In the momingj.when the king, ASoka, came to offer ht. 
adoration, to the tree, ho found that there wa. nothing of it left but the trunk, «d 

was struck with a profound grief. He prayed with mneere fervour, .pnnkled the 

mot with perfumed milk, and in less than it day found the tree re.u«.tated. The 
king, imbued with respect and admiration, surrounded the tree With a stone wa# 
about ten feet high. This enclosure extato to this day. In late times the king, 
6afdnka, who was attached to heretic doctrine* impelled by tame envy, rented 
the law of Buddha and destroyed the convent* He^ht down the tree of knowledge 
and dug out the earth to the bottom where water circulate., but without bemg able t?P 
exterminate the deepest root.. Then he set fire to the ground and.<eeped th.emth 
with sugarcane juice and sugar to entirely destroy and prevmit the fibre, from 
germinating again. Some month, after the pew. of tbS oeeurreu* remhed l the 
ears of Pnrnabrahma, king of M.gadha and the tart demandant of the hug 
Atoka. At this news he mid with a 

set sinco many centuries; there remained only the tree of Buddha, and beho y 
have again cut it down ; and men shall see it nff pore.” After aaying thea* wror he 
started at the head of his men, threw himself <p ; *he ground ^ oietfoynM by tranik 
ports of grief. The sight was sorely painful. |^e ; wetewd ihe 
of many thousands of kine, and' in course °f |p;Wght rAe 
entire. Its height was 10 feet. ApFehend^ j^ it W^ W ^ 



materiality or realism to the phenomenal world, hut it does not, like -them, recognise 
an all-comprehonding power. In this respect it approaches nearest to. what is called 
Moderate Idealism, which, according^ Visoount Amberley, “ agrees with Berkeley in 
dismissing to the limbo of extinct metaphysical creatures the substance supposed 
to lurk beneath the apparent qualities of bodies. It holds that there is qo suoh 
substance, and that these qualities, and therefore bodies themselves, exist only in 
consciousness. But it diffors from Berkeley in omitting to pr<tade any sopree whatever, 
external to ourselves, from which these bodies can be derived. Hot only are they in 
their phenomenal aspect tho mere states of our own consciousness, but they have no 
other aspect than tho phenomenal one, and are in themselves nothing bftt pheno- 
mena.” (a) This is, however, only the philosophy of Buddha as developed in his 
cogitations, and even as the Moderate Idealist “ rather inconsistently concedes to 
other human beings, something more than a merely phenomenal existence;” so does 
Buddha. But his disciples have evolved very different schools of thought, and it is 
difficult to determine what were really his ideas on the subject. 

Immediately after these cogitations gods of different classes showered flowers 
on the Bodhimapda in token of their great joy at tho successful termination 
of the arduous undertaking of the great saint. “ Seeing that the Devapatras 


had been so disposed, the Bodhisattva, rising in the air to the height of seven palm- 
trees, rent asunder all the trammels of existence, and proclaimed — * When the road 
is destroyed the dust is allayed, and the dried up miseries return not again; When 
the road is destroyed pain comes to an end.’ Hewing tins the Devaputcas show- 
ered flowers again and again, so that the earth was covered knee-deep by the 
flowers. For seven days and nights the Bodhisattva, now Buddha, remained 
seated on the Bodhimwpda, with the conviction ( now luw the eternal kit wledgC' 
been thoroughly understood by me; < now has the pain of birth, disease, ami death, 
been brought to a close by me.’ ” »'■ ' . . . -j; 


At the moment when the Bodhisattva attained the perfect knowledge, ttiftft&ol* 
world war imbued with a sense of supreme felicity; all tbe regions of the diverse 
Were refulgent ’with, a glorious light ; the darkness of lift ,* 

every living being was agitated by a lease of excitement ; «U 
extolled the great achievement; the world was ooywred : by 


(a) Amborloy's • d Btiigkm IUh«C 411. . 
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surrounded. it with a stone wall 24 feet high. It is thus that in the present day the 
tree of knowledge is protected by a stono wall which exceeds 20 feet. ’’(a) 

The story about the first destruction of the tree by A6oku docs not occur in 
the Buddhist Sanskrit biography of that emperor, but that of the second is thus 
given in the A&oJca Avadana : — 

(i Pavishya-rakshitii, alias Tishya-rakshita, tho chief queen ot Asoka, finding 
that her husbund devoted whatever precious objects ho got, whether flowers, 
fruits, motals, jewels, or money, to the decoration of the Bodhi tree, and neglected 
every thing clso, felt greatly aggrieved. ‘ I cannot,’ she thought, ‘ maintain my 
dignity as the chief queen so long as she (the tree), my enemy, remains the favourite 
of my husband. I should therefore diligently try to destroy that rival. What is the 
good of existence if I cannot destroy my enemy ? ’ Having thus made up her 
mind, that mistress of the harem sent for Mdtangf, and thus addressed her with 
earnestness : — ‘ Matangi, you know the tree to which the king sends with zeal 
whatever precious objects ho gets. Can you <le«troy that Undid, my rival ? If 
you can, I shall give you a profusion of wealth. Listen to .no, and destroy tin, 
Bodhi uL I shall bear yon in utind with groat regard, and giro yon whatever ym 
wish.’ Sitting! responded hy saying 'Yes 1 cun,’ and piococdid to tho hoc n 
tree Sho oncirclod the tree with some thread, and repeated over it, wit t no 
ceremony, an incantation calculated to destroy it. The tree was -truck hy the fe e .. 
the incantation; it became lcaflciw, and its hrnnol.es began to waiter l ho poop ,, 
were took with wonder at the sudden dryingof the tree, and speculated about , 
Zse. The officer, el the king hoard the nows, and, sccntg what had happened, 
quidtly repaired to tho king, and after duo prostration announced- Oh, grout king. 
L Bodhi tree, seated under whose shade Tathdgntn obtained the ddhcultly ut a m 
Ho ndversal knowledge and became an aU-knowing Buddha, .. dying. 1 ho 
abl ■ . ... fel , .ensdess on the ground, and, after having been rev. ved hy 

king, on hearing th , . it. ‘ Seeing that tho root of tho 

tho sprinkling of water on his face thus cried in rc^ g ^ 

noble tree is destroyed I know tU my e » ^ constant, y 

dying, 1 knew my »- “ Ty plied why it should have dried n P . Seeing 

r^nrpoled by ^dofandjUstraction/risb^ 

le. Contries occidental*.,’ VoL I, PP- Q 
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him, raying ' * Lord, what is it that has caused you pain ? What have you to fear ? 
Tell it to mo, 0 great king, if you reckon me dear to you.’^ Hearing this fronl his 
wifo the king sighed repeatedly, and then said:— ‘ My dear, you have heard that the 
llodhi tree is dying, and grief for it has made my heart inconsolable.’ The beloved 
Tishya-rakshitA, on hearing her husband’s words, looked up to him, and thus tried 
to console him ‘ Dear husband, grieve not even if the Bodhi does not live ; here 
j anl) tby beloved andbeloving. Cast aside the poison of grief from your heart, and 
enjoy with me the pleasures of the world.’ The words of his wife did not please him ; 
he knew the tree was dying, and said ‘ That tree which the great saint (Munfndra) 
called his own, even that is dying, and I cannot overcome the grief of losing 
it.’ The Quoen was brought to her senses by these words ; she was overcome by 
remorse, and, sighing deeply, reflected thus Alas ! wbat grievous sin have I com- 
mitted ! What can I do now to do away with this distress ! How inconsiderately havo 
I sinned against myself and my husband ! I shall certainly be doomed to grievous 
suffering in hell in return for this. When and how shall I obtain redemption from this 
dreadful crime ! Abiding in hell I shall have to endure eternal misery. What shall 
I do now, and whose assistance shall I seek ? Alas ! who can save me, the great 
sinner ! who can support mo !’ Thus oppressed by remorse Tishya-rakshitA sent for 
MAtangf and secretly told her ‘ MAtangl, do you restore the Bodhi tree, the 
asylum of SujAta, to its former condition, with all its green leaves.’ Thus commanded 
by the queen, the vile hag replied, saying: — •* Madam, if there be any remnant of 
life in it, I can easily restore the big tree to its former condition.’ Having said 
this, and taking a profusion of wealth from the queen, that Ch&Q^ls woman 
repaired to the Bodhi tree, and, untwining the thread, recited the incantation .for 
restoring life. Then she dug round the roots of the tree daily, and watered them 
with a thousand pitchers of milk. Thereby the tree gradually thrived, and was 
soon covered by groen leaves.” (a) "f,.,. ' 

(a> I quite tho whole ot the text for those who »sy bo interested la it s— 
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Of the destruction of tho tree by $a6dnka I have met with no account in flu 
Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts collected by Mr. Ilodgson in Nopal. General Cunning- 
ham calculates tho date of tho destruction to be A.C. CIO. 

At tho beginning of this century Buchanun-llamilton found tho tree “ in full 
♦igour,” and thought that it could not then “in all probability havo exceeded inn 
years in ago.”(a) In 1861 General Cunningham said — “ The celebrated Bodbi tree 
still exists, but is very much decayed ; one large stem, with three branches to the west- 
ward, is still green, but the other branches are barkless and rotten. r l he green branch 


perhaps belongs to some younger tree, as there aro numerous stems of apparently 
different trees clustered together ”(i) In 1863 the tree appeared to me to bo “decayed 
and dying,” and “scarce two hundred years old.” Tho trunk was then leaning 
towards tho west, and bore two green branches and the stumps of three or four dead 
ones. (Soo Plato VII.) In 1870 tho tree was dead and knocked down by u storm, 
and its place has now been filled by a seedling about three feet high. 

On the steps of the pyramidal basement of the treo there are, on tho north side, 
tho images of four Hindu divinities— (1) a Mah&dcva with four arms, holding a 
pitcher, an alms-bowl, a rosary, and a lotus. The right lower hand of tho figure shows 
a lotus mark on the palm, and on each side of tho figure there is a female 
attendant; (2) a figure of Vishnu of tho usual style, wUh a male andji kmalo 

" (a) Martin’ g ' Eastern India.’ Vol. I, p. 70. 

(6) Arch. 8urv. Report, Vol. I, p. »• 
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attendant; (3) Hara and l'Arvatf, the latter aeatod on the lap of her lord and 
having her hands on his nock ; her lord has one hand on her breaat and the other on 
her ohm. On the pedestal of this figure there i. a Burmese inscription of a modem 
date ; (4) Ganesa. On the east side there are images of Padmapdpi and of a demon 
The only other building at Buddha GayA which demands notice, the only one « 

Bn, ill, .)«,). Btono wlllc1 ' WM ** ,ita *be beginning of last year, 'is 

the Buddhapad. It stood between the Paneha Pdniju 
temple and the grave of the second Mahant, right opposite the Great Temple. 
It was an open pavilion, formed of- four monolithic pillars, bearing massive 
architraves, and a roof constructed in the usual style of four triangular diagonal 
slabs surmounted by a erowning-pieeo. It was improvised with stones which 
originally belonged to other temples, for they boar sculpture, on the built a nd 
inner faces; two of the architraves were formed of fragment, of the Atoka 
raihposts. The pavilion was erected some time after Hiouen Thsang-s visit ' 
or that traveller does not notice it; and the object of the erection was to 
prov.de a covering for a hemispherical block of granite, burning the carvings of two 
luinan feet. The carvings are said to be impressions of Buddha’s feet, and bear 
certain marks or symbols, which, however, are not charaoterstio of a Buddha. On 
the sido of tho hemispherical blook there is a Sanskrit inscription, dated, which 
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assigns it to Vishnu. The inscription and the symbols will bo noticed in dot dl 
further on. The pavilion was pulled down by the Burmese repairers m the noddle 
of last year, to clear out the space in front of the Great Templo, and in September 
last I saw the hemispherical block lying in front of the F&nclia PAtfu Temple (see 
foft gido of Plato YI), and the materials of tho pavilion lying on a rubbish mound at 

some distance to tho south-east of tho temple enclosure. 

In front of the pavilion there formerly stood tho arched gateway, but in 1863 

I took no measurement of it, and now it is entirely 
Arched Corridor. gone . it i 3 said that it was only the western end 

of a covered paaaago which extended from tho temple court-yard to tho bank ot 
the river Nairanj&nd, and had been so constructed to enable a prince, ao.no say 
the daughter of Amaru Sinha Sauvira, to perform her daily ablutions in the river, and 

then to enter tho temple without being seen by tho common people .. the way 

Her house having been on the mound, now called Garb, she had easy access to .t 
from the temple. The story is fabulous, and eal.s for no remark, though there ,* no 

antecedent improbability in it. having inexhaustible supplies 

In a district so abounding in lulls as b»a> ft, ana « 

of building stones of a good quality, it is remarkable 

Materials of building— Bricks. that s0 Uttle of stono was there used in architecture 

in ancient times. The Great .Temple audits appurtenances were built cut, re y 
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of bricks ; and the extensive mounds on all sides of it and the foundations under 
them show that brick was the material principally used in • architecture. Doubtless 
plinths, pillars, and other articles of stone have been met with, but they 
bear no relation to the oxtent to which bricks were used. The bricks of the 
most ancient parts of the Groat Temple measuro 19 X 13 X 2 : — 

The following are the dimensions of ten other bricks measured by me 


(1) 15' x 5 ' o " x 9' 6' x 

(2? 11' X 10' 5" X 2' 6’. 

(3) 1(5' X 10 6" X V 6". 

(1 16' X 11' O'' X 2' 6. 

(5) 11' X 11' 0* X 2' 6". 


7". 


(6) 16' X 10 0’ X 2’ 8". 

(7) 15' X 10 0" x 2' 3". 

(8) 16' X 9' 8" x 2' 7". 

(9) 15' X 0 8" x 2' 7". 

(10) W X 9' O’ X S' O’. 


Others arc of smaller size, but none under 15x9 inches. They appear to have 
been very carefully made with well-puddled clay, having no grits or clots,' and 
so planod and smoothed as to sit very closely on each other. The older bricks 
have the peculiar bluish tinge noticed by Hiouen Thsang. The bricks used in the 
arches were cut into the Bhape of voussoirs, after having been burnt, but they are 
not all of the same size. Generally speaking they measure 10 inches on the top, 
which is slightly arched, and 14 at the bottom, the sides being 10 to 11 inches. 
The keystones are triangular. 

The ccmont used in building is a finely-puddled, tenacious bluish clay, apd 

only a thin layer of it was required, as the bricks, 
having well-dressed, smooth surfaces, sat on each other 
firmly enough without requiring the intervention of any cement. At first sight 
the bricks appear to be in direct contact with each other, and no part of 
the cement is visible or exposed in such a way as to bo able to absorb moisture 


Cement. 


freely. Thus the sparing use of the clay has been of great value in preserving the 
buildings for a long time. Even in tho construction of the arohes nothing but 
clay has been used by way of comcnt. On roofs and floors a compost of brick- ’ 
dust and kankar lime was the mortar used, and a variety of it with a larger 
proportion of lime was used for plastering, and for the formation of 
mouldings and other ornaments. This shows that the builders wore nbt otif 

perfectly familiar with the properties of lime mortar, but they used it vetyexten- 
vely. The supply of kankar was abundant everywhere, from Behan to Agra. It 
occurred often on the very surface of the earth, and could be, as it is now, collected f 
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by a raero scratching of the soil. Nor was fuel scarce ; and the art of burning the 
kankar involves very little knowledge or tact; and yet, curiously enough, tho 
builders never thought of lim ■ -mortar in building radiating arches. Tho only way 
to account for this strange neglect of such a valuable material would bo to attribute 
it to tho inexorable dominion which custom exercises in this country. Wo learn 
from ancient texts that clay was tho only cement used in tho construction of altars 
in Vedic times, and that custom was handed down from generation to generation, 
and none ventured to do otherwise. Arrian, on tho authority of Mcgasthcncs, 


informs us that at the close of tho fourth century 15. C. “ those cities in India which 
stood on commanding situations and lofty eminences were built of brick and mud ” (a), 
and the practice seems to have been continued for a considerable length of time 
after that period. This would provo, too, that tho art of building was indigenous, 
and not, as supposed by some, introduced by foreign architects. 

Tho only wood-work in the Great Tcmplo is tho framing of tho roof of tho 

third-storey room, but it is placed at so great a height 


Wood-work. t]mt j C(mld not como su fli c iently near it to examine 

its character. Doors, too, were no doubt mado of wood ; but there is none existing 
now of any ancient date. 

Stone occurs in the door-frames, floors, and steps. The two door-frames o 

the Great Tcmplo arc of sandstone. The steps m tho 
8tone> two staircases are of granite; so arc tho flags with 

which tho temple and the court-yard aro paved. Tho railings round the temple 
were partly of sandstone and partly of granite ; and basalt, chlonto, andpotstemo 
occur in different forms » bases, plinths, modcl-stiipas, statues, and other 

sculpture. , , 

At Buddha Gayd there is no counterpart of tlio largo iron beams an 

rafters so abundant in medieval Orissan architecture, 
Metal. and on iy use made of that metal was in tho 

f . I... of clamp, for tying stonework, together. Gold wo» n»d for gilding 

H andooppor for tho pinnacle. of tempi*; hot of the last two no .poo, m n 
v !! It with bv me: Major Mead found only a brass peacock and a bell. 
Hlouen Thsang make, me ntion of brazen statu e s; but non e^b^see^a^^ 
— * (T) McCnndle’a • Megutbenea and Arrian,’ p. 68. 
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In tho style of building there is nothing peculiar that calls for any notioe. 

As elsewhere in India in former times, so here, the 
y k bricks were ranged isodomically as stretchers and 

bondors promiscuously in every course, and notin alternate courses, as is sometimes 
the caso in Europe. . 

But in the construction of the arches the plan followed was peculiar. The 

arches were formed exactly as a radiating arch should 

Arches- their construction. 

be, of voussoirs made of bricks with their sides so cut 
that each is thicker at the outside than at the inside of tho arch, tilting inward 
and downward further than tho course next below it till the two sides, rising 
together, met and received the keystone. Tho two extreme voussoirs rest on the 
abutments, and the intermediate onos are held > together in their position by their 
mutual pressure, by the resistance of the keystone, and by the force of gravity 
drawing the voussoirs straight downwards while they stand in a slanting position. 
Instead, however, of ranging the bricks lengthwise across the arch, i.e. as bonders 
and stretchers touching each other by their flat sideu, as is the case now, they were 
placed so as to have their longest sides resting edge to edge, in a line with the arch. 
Tho keystone, a triangular brick, was put on one ride of the crown. And ea only 

entire bricks were used, there was no bonding, each 
series forming a distinct line of its own, as shown in 
the woodcut No. 3. u In this construction,” General 
Cunningham justly observes, “ the strain is thrown 
on the narrow edges of the bricks instead of on their 
broad faces, and it is therefore weak. But it is 
still so greatly superior in strength to the overlap- 
ping Indian arch that it is difficult to conceive 
how any builder who had a knowledge of even this 
weaker kind of radiating arch should have deliberately. discarded if in the greatest- 
opening of a brick building, where its use would have been eminently judicious ”{«), 
This arrangement was, however, obviously adopted with aview to simulate the 
appearance of stone voussoirs, which expose to the sight the broadest face, andthat 

tho thickness of a brick could not produce. This fact V) worthy of fpeeial riotOi 

— * — ? — . 

(a) Arch. Sort. Report, YpL HI, p. 84 . 



No. 3, Arcli over Doorwty. 
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No. A, Section of » Vault. 


as it shows that the arches were copies of stone originals, and such originals wviv 
known to the people. 

This arrangement, however, was confined to the arches over the doorways. 

In the vaults, after every brick placed lengthwiso, two 
bricks were put crosswise (woodcut No. 4), so no mechanical 
advantage was derived by tho interlacing produced by 
bonding, and the clay used as cement being utterly worth 
less as a binding material, the bricks remained in situ solely 
by their lateral pressure and the resistance of the keystones. 
In tho annexed woodcut (No. 4) is shown the appoaranceof 
the arch from the front as also from below. The voussoirs 
are all of entire bricks, and there is no bonding ; but tho 
cross bricks are bondod. The latter wero evidently intend 
edto Strengthen the arch, by throwing tho resistance on the narrow sides of tho bricks. 
This arrangement, however, has not been adopted in tins vault of tho Kouch Temple 
(see woodcut No. 1, p. 78), where the simple plan shown in woodcut No. 3 was preferred. 

The form of tho arch also differed. In tho larger vaults and arches the 
form adopted was the pointed equilateral, formed by tho decussation of arcs drawn 
on the radius of the span ; but in the smaller vaults and arches the semicircular plan 

was preferred. 

Altogether there were, in 1871, seventeen arches, viz. 1st and 2nd, the vaults over 

the porch ; 3rd, the vault over the vestibule leading to 
Arches— their number. the fi r8 t-storey chamber; 4th, the vault, over the 

chamfer; Mb. tho arch over the door of tho seoond-atorey room; 0th, the 
vault over tho veatibale of that chamfer; 7th, the vault over the chamfer; 8th 
tfe arch over the doer of the third-atorey room ; 9th, tho vault over tho voattbulo of 
that room; 10th and 11th, archo. over tho doorways of tho ‘wo atamoaac. m tho 
porch • 13th and 13th, tfe .loping vault, over tho atairca*. ; 14th and 10th, archo. 
L doorwaT , ,t tho firat landing of tho atair. ; 10th, tho vault tn tho temple 

2SSSZ. - « V “• "*■ 

16 th, we semicircular, and the rest pointed. p 
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I was tho first to bring to the notice of the public, in 1864 (a), some of these 
. . arches, forming so remarkable a feature of Bttddhs 

Arches— tho authors first to 

notice. Gayd architecture. In my paper on the subject I 

said— “ Such a structure in an Indian building more than two thousand years 
old struck mo as a remarkable proof of the Hindus having had a knowledge 
of the principle of the arch at a very early period, though the credit of it 
has been denied them by all our Anglo-Indian antiquaries v Fergusson, in his 
‘Hand-book of Architecture,’ concedes to the Jains a knowledge of the hori- 
zontal or projecting arch, but, adverting to the radiating or true arch, says (Vol. 
I., p. 78) : ‘ In the first place no tope shows internally the smallest trace of a 
chamber so constructed (».<?. with a true dome) ; nor do any of the adjacent 
buildings incline to such a mode of construction, which must have ere now been 
detected had it ever existed.’ Elsowhere he observes (p. 224): <Tho Indian 
architects havo fallen into the other extreme, refusing to use the arch under any 
circumstances, and preferring the smallest dimensions and the most crowded 
interiors, rather than adopt what they considered so destructive ah expedient.’ 
Adverting to the Kutub, he says, ‘all the openings possess pointed arches, which 
the Hindus never used ’ (p. 418). Again, ‘the Hindus, however, up to this time 
(i.e. of the Pathfins) had never built arches ; nor indeed did they for centuries 
afterwards ’ (p. 424). These remarks do not, it is true, directly mean that the 
Indians had no knowledge of the arch, but they imply it. Elphinstone is more 
positive. In his remarks on Hindu bridges he says, * nor does it appear that the 
early Hindus knew the arch, or could construct vaults or domes, otherwise than by 
layers of stone, projecting beyond those beneath, as in the treasury of A irons of 


(«) In using those words, it is the furthest from my wish to imply that none had seen tho arches before me. r 
The temple had been seen before me by thousands, including several distinguished antiquarians, tad it was impos- 
sible for them, haring eyes, not to see the arches so prominently exposed in front of the temple j but none had 
described them in print for the information of those who had not seen them, and I Was the fjyst to do^so. 
This explanation will, I hope, satisfy my friend General Cunningham, who in a foot-note to his seeond report on 
Buddha Gaya (p. 85) complains by saying: “ I may note here that Bjtbpo Bajandin 1*1 makes * mistake 
when he supposes that the arches of the Buddha Gay A temple escaped my notion* 1 made alarge drawing 
of them in December 1861, which is now before me, and I consul ted Colonel Tula jn the samsmcnlh-as to - n ^sAhtf 
they were of Burmese origin.'* I could not hare had the most distant thought of denying that he had seen 
arches, or made drawings, or consulted Colonel Yule about them, for I knew nothing About those ft*4S» 
that I knew was that in his first report of 1861, which was before me, he had not adverted t^ .Idauflit vihk.:#Ua bad 
so I felt safe in asserting that I was the first to describe them* After the pu b licati on of my to Wfff* 
the learned author devoted to them, in 1871# several pages in his second report 
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Mycenae’ (‘History of India,’ p. 163). Depending on the testimony of these 
distinguished antiquarians, one may very reasonably assign to the Buddha < i.ivd 
temple a much later age than it claims ; but the fact of its having been visited bv 
Fa Hian, and, subsequently, by Hiouon Thsang long before the advent of the 
Muhammadans in this country, inevitably leads to the inference of its having 
existed at a pre-Muhammadan era ; while the position the archos occupy is so 
natural and integral that it lcavos no room for the hypothesis that they were 
subsequent additions. I brought the fact to the notice of Captain Mead, who had 
kindly undertaken to shew the ruins to me, and he readily acknowledged that the 
builders of the temple, whoever they wore, certainly know the art of constructing 
an arch, and the one before us was a very good specimen of it.” (<>.) 

The late Mr. Horne visited Buddha Gayd in 1864, and published a note on the 

arches (in all 9—3 semicircular and 6 pointed) which he 

Mr. Home's opinion. 

supposed were additions made in A.D. 500 to the 
shell of the building. He said, “ tho junction of the inserted work with the 
original is clear every where. Tho floor of the upper chamber comos through the 
wall of tho building, i.e. the beaten puddled floor-lino shows a white lino most 
plain in the photograph. At the sides, too, the insertion is most plain. The use 
of the different-sized bricks in tho different arches, whereas thoso in tho body of 
the building are all the same, would indicate their having been built at a 
different date, which most probably was long subsequent.” (b) Mr. Horne was 
mistaken about tho floor-line ; it does not anywhere permeate tho wall. The 
“white line” is visiblo neither bn the original nor on the photographs, and 
I have before mo more than a dozen photographs taken by different persons and 
at different times. 

In a private note to A. Grote, Esq., then President of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, Major-General Cunningham about that time 
General Cunningham'* opinion. expregge(i an op i n i on that the arches were modern 

additions, put in by the Burmese repairers of the temple in the 14th century. This, 

however, he has since been satisfied, was wrong, and he now thinks the arches to 

have existed from before the time of Hiouen Thsang . 

* Journal, Aniatic Society, VoL XXXIII, f. p- 176- 
* (b) Proceeding*, Adatio Society, Bengal, 1866, p. 108. 
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In the middle of 1805 Mr. Peppe, of the Opium Department, vi»ited Buddha 

Gayd and prepared a aeries of excellent photographs 
Mr. Peppe’* opinion. G f the ancient remains in the plaoe. His attention 

was naturally drawn to the discussions which had taken place at the meetings 
of the Asiatic Society, and he made special investigation on the subject. The 
conclusions he arrived at after a careful examination of the plaoe were thus 
summarised by him 

First “ that the lower chamber, with its arched roof, is of the same age as tho 

lower part of the temple ; 

Second “ that the middle chamber with its arches is of the same age as the main 

building ; 

Third— “ that the porch was built at a later period ; * 

Fourth — “ that some considerable time after the temple and porch had been built 
the whole was replastered, with the exception of the outer wall of the 
terrace. Why this was not plastered it is difficult to say, most } 
probably on account of the ornamentation; nor was it even then 
covered by the accumulation of rubbish ? n (a) 

Subsequently Mr. Fergusson, in two letters to A. Grote, Esq., expressed his 

opinion that the arches were modern, and must have 
Mr. Fergu*»on * opinion. been inserted by the Burmese repairers in the beginning 

of tho 14th century. He said: “ Since I last wrote you, I have looked oarefully 
into the evidence about the age of the tower at Buddha Gay4, and see no reason 
to doubt the evidence of the inscription given (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, p. 214) that the building m now tee was erected in the first year of the 
14th century. From its architecture, as shewn in the photograph you have sent 
me, I would have been inclined to make it even more modem; and the. evidence 
of the “ arches,” as explained by Mr. Home, is to my mind 4juite conclusive that 
• it was crocted long after the Muhammadan conquest. Bad it been builtbytrue 
Hindus they would not have been found there even then ; but the Burmese never 
hated the arch so cordially as the true Hindu. My imptession of itC history WOttJd 
be that in Asoka’s time, or between that and the Christian era* the Bo Tree 

was surrounded by a rail of the Sanchi type. At aome subsequent pefioda 

— : ■*■ 

(a) Proceeding*; Aiiatie Society, Bengal, 18W, I W. 
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“Stupa” was erected, probably of a tower form, it may bo by Amara, and the 
lehras may be of his time; but I feel noarly quite certain that the arches were 
inserted and the tower took its present form in the beginning of the 14th 
century.” (a) This opinion has since been repeated in the loarned author’s 
‘History of Indian and Eastern Architecture’ (p. 70), where he says: “The 
changes in detail, as well as tho introduction of vaulted arches in the interior, 
I fancy, must belong to the Burmese restoration in the beginning of the 14th 
century.” Elsewhere (p. 210) he adds : “ We cannot assert with absolute certainty 
that the Bhuddhists never employed a true arch; this at least is certain, that 
no structural example has yet been found in India, and that all the arches or 
circular forms found in the caves aro, without one single exception, copies of 
wooden form, and nowhere even simulate stone construction. With the Hindus 
and Jains the case is different: they use stone arches and stone domes, which 
are not copied from wooden forms at all, but tlieso aro iuvarialby horizontal 
arches, never formed or intended to be formod with radiating voussoirs.” Again, 
and more emphatically (p. 120) — “ The presence of the woodwork is an additional 
proof, if any were wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any 
of the Buddhist buildings. There never were, nor aro, any in any Indian 
building anterior to the Muhammadan conquest, and very fow indeed in any Hindu 
building afterwards.” 

I pass over the positive argument that all the arches and circular forms 

found in the caves are “without a single exception’' 


Arcue*— issue*. copies of wooden forms as untenable in tho face 

of the Sonabba&dAr cave, which is of exactly tho pointed gothio form of the 
vaults, and which, according to General Cunningliam, dates from the 5th 
oentury before Christ ( b ). It is not necessary also to notice the fallaoy involved 
in the assertion embodied in the last extract, for tho question at issue is exactly 
what the author accepts as a premiss. It is founded upon a foregone conclusion, and 
therefore evinces a want of critical caution. The questions raised in the discussions 
at the Asiatic Society were, first, the age of the temple; second, the age of the arches, 
*.e. whether they were contemporaneous with the shell of the temple or subsequent 

- ■■■■■■ — '■ r • ’ - — ‘ - "" ' ~~ 

(a) proceeding*. Asistie Soceity, Bengal, 1886, p. 188. 

(4) Arch. Suit. Beport, III, p. 88. 
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insertions; third } the knowledge and use of the radiating arch by the people of 
India before they came into oontaot with the Muhammadans. («) 

As regards the first, the position adopted by me in 1864, that die temple 

Contusions arrived at on the whioh n0W We « the Same which Atoka butft, 

subject ig untenable; General Cunningham has, in his second 

report, already proved the temple to be of a subsequent date. 

The second issuo must also go against me, as far as the contemporaneity of the 
arches with the temple is concerned. The two are not of the same age. From the 
description given above it is obvions that the arches were inserted some time after 
the completion of the temple. When this was done it is impossible to determine 
with any precision in the present state of our knowledge on the subject. This 
much, however, is clear, that the arches existed long before the advent of Hiouen 
Thsang in India. That keen observer and faithful chronicler has given ns a descrip- 
tion of the templo, which applies most accurately to the structure now existing; and 
at his time, in 637 A.C., the temple had the identical two-storeyed porch whose 
remains are still extant, and as the upper walls of that porch rest ondhe spring of the 
vaultod roof of the first storey, it is impossible to deny that it existed at his time. 
And if that existed, we cannot deny the existence at the time of the vault over the first 
and the second storey chambers, as also those in the doorways. Regarding the latter 

— - ■ ■ , n. ... • . ■ ■ *- ■ - ■ r i ri - - . _ t 

(«) At a mooting of the Aaiatie Society of Bengal held in December last, Mr. H. F Blanford, Meteoro- 
logical Reporter to the Gorernmcnt of India, commenting on eome remark* made by me on the oocaaio n, 
expressed an opinion to the effect that the structure* under notice " wore not true arches bates no such issue has 
been raised by experienced engineers and srehiteets like General Cunningham, and Mr. Fergosson. I need not 
notice it. The description and illustrations above given will, I feel certain, eoavinoe aQ professional Sun that the 
opinion is not tenable. 8ir Edward Clive Bayley, at the same meeting, remarked that M the arches may be des- 
enbed not as arches, but as structures showing progress towards the dieeovery of the true arch,” and compared 
the arches to •* well cylinders." Neither of the speakers defined what a tree arch was, andf it would take ms 
too nmch out of my theme to discuss the bearings of the evolution theory of the last speaker, As an illastratiott 
o the arrangement of the bricks in the simpler arches, his comparison, however, Is not inapt, «md General 
4inn.n K ham used it in his second report. A circular arch is necessarily a half cylinder, the ianetttree of each 
added course of bncks or stone, lying in the plane of the axis of the cylinder euttmg its snsfeos. MeehsaieaUv. 
owever, it is not at all correct. In the true arch the ends alone rett oil the impost*, arenas abeam spanning 
the breadth of a room rests on the side walls, and the body hangs on 4* air, supporting itself and thAwsMA 
that is put upon it by the lateral pressure of its constituent bricks or roussoirs , ^Wsia the WslleyUndlnC 
whole structure lu. flat on the ground below it, and every brick has a support under i t, requiring' n» im»*tA 
an supporting no weight. It might be said that the lateral prsssure of th« nn—ssiMslha 

weight in a well cylinder ; and if we assnm* the cyliader to be formed of two StmiriMlss, the^^aXTeaewf 
wWA rest on the corresponding ends of the ether, we have the imports, b« it mt* fis#4a tU «omld, *o| 
peis purely accidental. In square well« we hare straight add not eomd. ^tvriHhairi.'iridla; 'iifi'^' ; 
cardinal mechanical principle of the arch, its supporting itself by its tWOendrealy,feWnA4lh$' " ^ f 
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General Cunningham says To the third period of the temple’s history I would 
iwcnbe the addition of the two-storeyed pavilion to the eastern face, which, as we know 
from Hiouen Thsang’s description, must have been built somo time before A.D. 637. 
I infer also from the story of $a*dnka’s minister placing a lamp in the inner chamber 
of the temple before the figure of Mah&dova on account of the darkness, that the front 
pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been added bofore A.D. 500 or 
600, say about dOO A.D.” («) 

It might be urged that the fact of the existence of a porch like that which the 
Chinese pilgrim saw is no proof that it is the samo with what we now have. The 
Burmese of the 14th century might have renewed it on the old plan, substituting a 
vaultod for a flat roofing for the first storey of the porch. Such a statement, howover, 
in tho first place, would bo a mere assertion based on no proof whatover ; secondly, the 
proofs to the contrary are too overwhelming to bo gainsaid. The small portions now 
existing of the walls of the upper storey of the porch show clearly that they had 
been subjected to at least two thorough repairs before tho front of tho structure fell. 
The mouldings are completely daubed over by whitewash as they appear at first 
sight, leaving only a faint and smudgy outline of their details hero and there ; but, 
as I have already said, on peeling off the upper coat of whitewash, we como to the 
details developed in a rude, clumsy, coarse way ; and then, on peeling off another 
coat, they appear sharp and fine as they wero first made ; and these coatings 
would be quite unaccountable if wo assume the original to bo dated in tho boginning 
of the 14th century. The Buddhists had forsaken the placo long beforo. If any 
faith is to be reposed on the inscription translated by Wilkins, the place had become 
a “ wild forest, ” “ infested by lions and tigers ” in the 10th century, and there was 
none in India who would care to repair tho edifice after the Burmese repairs. Wc 
have nothing definite to Bhow the extent of the repairs in the 14th contury . Gcnoral 
Cunningham takes it to have been “ extensive, including a complete coat of plastor, 
which has lasted very fairly until the present day.” If wo may judgo of the past 
from the present, —of what they did in tho 14th from what they have done in the 
19th century during the past year,— the extent must have boon exceedingly limited ; 
a few stoppages of leaks and restorations of a moulding or a cornice here or there,* 
and a co at of whitewash over the whole, would compl ete the sum total of their 

(«> Arch 8urr. Report, Vol. III, p 100. 
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work. As already shown, they also renewed the wall of the terrace on the north 
side, completed the projection on the west, and built the stairs at the north-east 
corner ; and, in doing so, they resorted to the simplest expedients possible, making 
the walls perfectly plain, and building them with lime-mortar, such as was then 
in common use, leaving the surrounding ground perfectly uncleared and untouched. 

A new porch in the old style with a vaulted roofing could not have by any means 
entered their plan. . 

It is morally certain that the Burmese officers who oaqjie to repair the temple 
wero not themselves architects, nor did they bring any bricklayers and masons with * 
them. They came with money, as did their successors last year, and employed the ‘ 
masons of Gay4 to carry out their orders. The masons of Gay4 at the time were « 
mostly, if not all, Hindus, who depended on their own knowledge of architecture, 
and did not borrow anything from the Burmese. They had unquestionably seen 
Muhammadan architects building arches, and if they had copied them they would 
have produced the true Saracenio foiled arch, with bricks plaoed crosswise, and 
cemonted with lime-mortar. There is not a single Muhammadan arch, and very few 
buildings of that race of the 12th or the 13th century in the oountry, in which 
clay cement was used, and there is no reason to suppose that the Hindu builders, 
in imitating a Muhammadan arch, changed the order of building and resorted to a 
cement which was utterly worthless for the purpose. There was no want of kankar- 
lime in the country, and no builder with a head on his neck, after once seeing a 
modern arch, would fail to perceive its great superiority over the style of, building 
we find at Buddha Gay4. An unbonded line of brick voussoirs cannot, in strength 
and durability, for a moment compare with bonded cross-bricks cemented with lime* 


mortar; and there was no engineering reason to set aside the one in favour of 
the other. It would be running against all reason and consistency to suppose that 
the Hindu architects employed by the Burmese Embassy in the 14th century did, 


even after having seen and learnt the value of the Muhammadan arch, originate a pian 
of their own, or, in the attempt to copy, reproduce a different structure. j| copy 
doubtless is generally inferior to its original; but we should look to thq 

fn AAnsfmAfmn on/I nvoonfiAn on/? net m 4 Ha mamasaI hoi? 


In construction and execution, and not in the general principles 4pj|i| 

it can be shown that the principles could not be easily worked out; i. ’ 

were inaccessible, or very difficultly acceoUde. v ''ln tlxe ' 
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not the case. It was as easy to range bricks crosswise as lengthwise, and kankar 
une and pounded bricks could not have beon wanting, or dear. I have no hesito 
tion, therefore, in subscribing to the opinion of General Cunningham, that the vaults 
existed before the time of Iliouou Thsang’s visit. Moreover, if wo should, oven against 
the reasons above urged, admit that the Burmese did build the vaults and the arches 
at Buddha Gayd, how should we account for their counterparts in the Konch 
Temple ? The Burmese never wont to it. It was built by tho Buddhists, and was 
a Buddhist shrine for centuries beforo tho Ilindus appropriated it to their own use 
and converted it into a 6ivite sanctuary. Tho Hindu sculptures still existing in it 
clearly demonstrate that tho appropriation took place many centuries ago ; and 
whether wo believe that the vault and the arches to have been there when the 
appropriation took place, or that they were introduced soon after, tho fuct would 
remain that they had been built by the people of this couutry, on models which 
cannot be attributed to Moslem archetypes. 

The third question is entirely governod by tho second ; and if tho decision 
regarding tho latter be that the vaults and tho arches existed beforo the time of 
Hiouen Thsang, tho conclusion must follow that tho Buddhists, as also the Hindus, 
who were of the same nationality, tho same race, and tho same castes, with their 
schismatic atheistic brethren, knew tho art of building radiating arches, and did 
build them, though but rarely. The saying current among them, that “ an arch never 
sleeps,” which has been quoted by Mr. Fergusson, is a proof positive that they knew 
the radiating arch well, and avoided employing it, “ because of its vis viva , which is 
always tending to thrust its haunches outward, and the nocossity it involved of very 
heavy abutments to overcome its destructive tendency.” A saying like this could 
never have got currency had the people not known tho object which gave rise to it. 

The art displayed in the building of the temple is worthy of a passing note. 

The first essential element in a good building, according 
The art duplayed in the building. ... , , . , _ 

to tho highest authorities on the subject, thq Greek 

architects, is taxis, or order, “the proper arrangement of parts before . putting 
them together;” and in this respect there is very little wanting in the temple under 
notice. Its parts are arranged with a degree of taste that speaks highly of the 
Culture of the architect and his thorough knowledge of the details of his profession. 
There it nothing discordant, nothing extraneous, nothing incongruous, in the 
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different members which enter in its composition. The design is doubtless conven- 
tional, bat therein we have what RuBkin fancifully calls “the lamps of obedience 
and memory” fully illustrated, and it was by no means ill adapted for the purpose 
for which the building was intended. The seoond essential according to them was 
symmetric or proportion in size ; and the relative proportions between the terraoe, the 
body, the spine, and the pinnacle of the Buddha Gay* fane, are such as it would not 
be easy to disturb without serious injury to the harmonious blending of its parts. 
They arc the results of protracted study and consummate experience, governed by no 
mean conception of the cardinal elements of architectural beauty. The third essentia* 
is eurithema , or “ harmony in number, iu the adjustment of the parts both in their 
separate dimensions and in their interlocking junctures,” and here again the architect 
of the Buddha Gay* temple has no reason to be afraid of any serious adterse 
criticism. The general design ; the niches, their sise, their symmetrical disposition 
on the two sides of a central band ; their gradual diminution as they rise; the provi- 
sion made to hide ugly angles at the corners of the different storeys ; the disposition 
of the upright bands ; the effect of those bands in adding to the apparent height of 
the structure; the dexterity displayed in produoing ft curved outline out of a 
zig-zag one ; — are elements in the composition of the structure which speak highly 
in his favour. The fourth essential, o***tbem, refers to the “ composition of the 
different parts of an extended edifice as a whole ” or composite buildings, and 
cannot be brought to bear on a solitary temple. The h»t « oiketumia, or “At 
securing of the useful ends for which a building was erected,” and in this respect, 
again, very little can be said agftinst the architect. The purpose of the Buddha 
Gay* temple was the location of a statue in such ft position as to inspire the 
highest amount of reverence and .awe, and for that purpose it« Wftft i admirable, 
dimensions of eighty feet by seventy-five feet, with ft height of one hundred end 
seventy feet to the top of the pinnacle, were such as to produce an impression offt* 
highest grandeur and sublimity, undisturbed by any obtrusive Iftbdivision^of parts, 
Whether viewed from a small or a great dis ta n ce, 'there is nothing - to 
spectator’s contemplation from the majesty of mass and outline, which 
peculiar characteristic of the temple. Its “ power,”; 
of Kuskin, “in the display of its massiveness as an element 
is all but perfect. There have been, and fibers. 
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ed.fio« in Ind.a and other parts of the earth; they wore, and thoy arc, grander, 
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ho Buddha Gay* temple; hut, viewed by itaelf, the last want, hut litth, to servo 
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and the art of aroh.teoturo were brought into play, ,„d i, tho rcslllt 
untutored labour of a rude and uncultured people. 

The only other monument to which I wish to call tho attention of the render 

BaddhoUr m at tluH P luco is the tank to the south of the Great 

Temple. It should have been noticed in Chapter I 
but was by an oversight omitted. It is called Buddhokar Tul, or ‘ Buddha’s Tank ’ 
and measures about 504 feet by 425 feet. Originally it was perfectly rectangular- 
but in course of time its sides have broken down and fallen into its bed, and its 
outline is now become very irregular. Referring to it, Hiouon TliSang say’s :_<* jjn 
dehors do la porte indridionale des murs de l’arbre do l’intelligence, il y a un grand 
<5tang, qui a environ sept cents pas de circuit, ct dont lea eaux sent pures et claires 
comme un miroir; des dragons ct des poissons y font leur demeure. II a M 
creus^ per deux Brahmancs, qui dtaint frfcres, d’apres les ordres du dieu Ta-tseu-thsdi 
(MaheSvara Deva).”(a) General Cunningham is of opinion that this tank is the 
■ame with the one in which tho dragon Muchilinda resided, and that tho 
description is “so striking that it was soon at onco by tbo members of the 
Burmese Embassy.” (b) This identification, however, is not correct. Tho pilgrim, 
as shown above (p. 66), places the Muchilinda tank at a considerable distance to 
the south-east of this tank, and tho two are quite distinct. Tho error has 
evidently arisen from the uso of the word “dragon” by tho pilgrim; but by it 
ho simply moans that there were crocodiles iu the tank, as there now are. It 
is said that one of the Brdhman brothers built tho Great Temple, and the 
Other caused the tank to be excavated. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
the tank was excavated to afford the earth required for the making of brioks for 
the Great Temple. I have seen no large ancient Hindu fane where there is not 
a tank, ad joining, and where its presence was not due to this cause; and the 
tame may with equal propriety be predicated of Buddhist shrines. The largo 




(«) ' Memoirs i ittr 1m Oontffei occidcnUlM,' VoL I, p. 477. 
(!) Arch. Sm.ifeport, VoL I, p. U. 
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tank close to the Vilmra at SultAnganj, the tanks near the ChaubArA TilA, the ^ 
Chaurdst TilA, the Kankdlf TilA, and other Buddhist mounds in the suburbs 
of MathurA, the splendid sheet of water close by the Great Temple of NAlandA, 
the Markata Hrada at Vaisali, the large tank to the east of the SArnAth tower, 
and the tanks at SAnchi and other places, clearly show that they supplied the 
earth with which bricks were made for the large monuments adjoining them.^ 
No one would for a moment think of bringing bricks from a great distance when 
they could be very economically and conveniently made where they were wanted, 
and where the result would be a tank, which none could object to. But at the same 
time it must be admitted that a tank of pure water is a very useful appurtenance 
to a temple. Both Hindu and Buddhist ceremonials require frequent bathing 
and ablutions and lustrations. No Hindu rite can be celebrated without a plentiful 
supply of water, and both Hindu and Buddhist ascetics and priests who dwell 
in tho neighbourhood of temples require water daily for drinking, cooking, and 
the cleansing of their rooms. And those who go to the expense of building 
a large temple do not grudge the expense of so necessary an adjunct. Hence 
it is that tanks are met with not only near briok-built temples and vihAvas, 
but also in tho neighbourhood of stone edifices and caves and rocky eminences, 
wherever Buddhist monks took up their abode. Such artificial reservoirs of 
water were absolutely necessary whore no natural supply was ready at hand, and 
they were never omitted. * 
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PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM OPPOSED TO SCULPTURAL REPRESENTATIONS OF RELIGIOUS OBJECTS— DELIKF IN OODS — 
BEGINNING OF SCULPTURAL KEFBK8KNTATION8 BURIAL AND CREMATION — TUMULI OVER GRATES — N k MBS 
OF THE TUMULI- CENOTAPHS OR VOTIVE STtiPAS-TITEIR SIZE, ORNAMRNTATION AND VARIETIES— FOOT- 
PRINTS— CONSPICUOUS MARES ON SOLES— WIIEF.L OP LAW — VC TIVK TEMPLES — IMAGES OF BUDDHA HOW 
INTRODUCED BUDDHA IN MEDITATION— BUDDHA IN F.C8TACY -BUDDHA AS TEACHER— BUDDHA AS AN 

ITINERANT HERMIT BUDDHA DYING DODHI8ATTVAS — MINOR DIV NIXIES — MAYi UEVf — DRMONIAC FIGURES 

HERMITS AND DEVOTEES— HINDU DIVINITIES— ARC H1TB0TU UAL ST ONES— BASKS, PILLARS, COLUMNS, CAPITALS, 
DOOR-FRAMES — VAJBASANA — A<OKa's RAILINGS— THEIR DIFFERENCES IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA — 
THEORIES REGARDING THEIR ORIGIN —WOODEN-MODEL THEOUY NOT TENABLE- REASONS THEREOF — ORNA- 
MENTS ON RAIL BAB8— ORNAMENTS ON COPINGS— ORNAMENTS ON MEDIAL AND TERMINAL PILLARS- TUB 
SO-CALLED HELIOS— CHARACTER OF THR SCULPTURES— SUPPOSED GREEK ORIGIN OK INDIAN SCULPTURE- 
ORIGIN OF INDIAN SCULPTURE— SUPPOSED FOREIGN CHARACTER OF SOME CARVINGS— TRUE TEST OF RELATION 
AS MODKL8 AND COPIES. 

In a system of religion like Buddhism, founded on atheism or self-assertion, 
divinities must be unknown. Where nothing beyond the human soul was 
recognized as existent, gods could find no place. Tho cardinal point in 
theology is the existence of a divine soul which auimatos the creation and 
governs it according to its own supreme will ; but; where tho cxistenco of that 
soul was denied, there was nothing left to mark tho distinction between tho adored 
and the adorer. The belief that tho phenomenal wprld was a mere illusion, the 
result of ignorance, was incompatible with any theory of adoration. Whore tho 
evil was of one’s own creation, — where one’s owti passions and earthly cares 
forged the chain, — no supernatural powers of imaginary gods were needed to 
subdue them and free the soul from the bondage of flesh. But a system of 
^negations and abstractions could not long continues to inspire enthusiasm, nor 
keep firm hold on the minds of the masses. T^e negative, therefore, soon 
passed .into the positive, and the abstract into thi concrete. Buddha himself 
took the plaice of the supreme divinity, and Bodhiskttvas rose in plenty to be 
iWnistered to, and worshipped, by the gods of the Hindus. 
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When this change first took place is not known. It would seem th*t when 
Bci. of in genu. Buddhism was first promulgated, the feeling of revulsion 

against the supremacy of the Hindu gods was strong, 
and it was entirely repudiated. But the gods themselves were never openly 
declared as mere creatures of fancy. They were denied all divine attributes, and 
relegated to a subordinate position; they were declared to be subject to the 
ladings and the common doom of created beings; they needed, as much as man, 
the means of salvation : but they were accepted as beings of a superior order, 
possessing many supernatural powers. They ceased to be gods, but they 
lived as angels. It is probable that Buddha himself took the Hindu gods 
to be mere myths; but there is nothing in the Buddhist scriptures to show that 
he did so, and his disciples maintained the contrary everywhere. BrahmA and 
Indra and Siva were not non-existent, but only the servants and adorers of those 
who had rison above the control of their carnal wants, and, in the fullness of their 
wisdom, learnt the true nature of creation. This belief opened the way for visible 
representations, and in time images became an integral part of Buddhist worship. 

The first impulse in this direction was probably given immediately after 

Burial «nd cremation. the death of Buddha. It was but natural that the 

disciples and followers of the saint should have looked 
upon Ins relics with the highest veneration, and treasured them with the utmost 
care. Wo may not believe in the truth of the story which describes the division 
of the mortal remains of Buddha into ten shares, and the assignment of most 
of them to the leading sovereigns of India at the time; but there is nothing 
positively incredible in the fact of certain kings, believers in the truth of the 
doctrine preached by Buddha, showing their respect to the teacher, and raising 
monuments on his relics. The earliest mode of dispoang of the .dead in India 
was burial. In the Rig VedA there is a hyranr which describes burial (a), and it 
had from an unknown, but verjr remote, period served as tbe burial saryme or the 
mantra to bo repeated on the dead just before inhumation. After a time burial w*a$ 
replaced by cremation, and than is fully described in the Brdhmapa of 
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Yajur Veda (a), which dates from before the eighth century B..C. This change, 
however, was not complete. It brought in cremation as a preliminary to burial. 
The body was first burnt, and tho rite of sepulture was then administered to the 
burnt remains, and a tumulus was raised thereon, while the service or mantra 
remained the same. We know not what rules Buddha himself laid down during 
his long ministty of forty-four years for tho disposal of the dead, but many of his 
disciples and followers must have died during his life-time, and some form of 
ceremony must have been designed for them ; and if we may judge from the 
account preserved of the funeral of the saint himself, it must have been very 
closoly liko what prevailed among tho Hindus. His body was first burnt, and 
the burnt remains were next buried, exactly in the same way in which, according 
to the Rdin&yana, the mortal remains of Rdma -were disposed of by the Hindu 
king Bharata ( b ). Tho grave, then, or, what is tho same thing, the tumulus 
erected over the ashes, was tho tangible evidenco of tho defunct saint, and those 
who had adored the living preacher naturally transferred their adorations to the 
tumulus over his ashes, as the highest object of veneration. Thus tho tumulus or 
grave became the first tangible object of adoration among the Buddhists, and relics, 
real or pretended, were widely circulated, and tho faithful everywhere raised tumuli 
over them. These were, therefore, the most ancient religious and sacred objects 
whose representation engaged the attention of the Buddhists. 

Originally the grave was called dehagopa , or repository of the body, whence 

the modern dagoba. It was also named chaitga, which 

. Memorial tombs and cenotaphs. . „ ... .. . . „ .. „ , , , 

in Sanskrit moans a “ tomb, or an “ altar ; and stupa 

or “ mound. ” Nor was the tumulus confined to Buddha hjmself. Evory 
one of his followers had the right to a tomb, and had a few basketsful of 
earth thrown on their last resting-place. But tho more influential among them 


(a) See toy essay on' Funerals in Ancient India’ in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
in the Introduction to my edition of tho ‘ l’aittirlya Arapyaka.' 

(i) See Griffith's Batniyaes, Vol. I. The ancient Greek funeral did not differ much from the Hindu 
esteaony. (Guhl and Koner's ' Life of the Greeks and Romani.’) The Ysjur Veda prescribe* that a bit of gold 
■h-t mM bo put on the palm of the dead before cremation, and the praotiol is followed to this day by every 
KixriQ'tbe tongue being preferred as theplaoe of deposit; but I bare nowhere seen any reason or object 
■isigltf il for this, practice. Among the ancient Greeks the tame practice obtained, and an obolue, being tke ferriage 
/gjuji fap ttu4&i) for Charon, wae put into the mouth of the corpse t and the Prttn fi*da of the Hindus had it* 
lEiimiieii in (be «e»« fertUs, “ the cake for the ghost,” of the Romans. 
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got magnificent tombs erected over their graves. As they were all, without 
exception, houseless hermits, the c6st of their burials was defrayed by householder* 
and moneyed men; and in time the dedication of a tumulus came to be looked 
upon as an important and highly meritorious act of religion on the part of the 
laity. Sacred relics could not always be had, and so they had to be dispensed 
with ; but cenotaphs could be always rawed, and for purposes of religion they 
wore as useful as tombs, and whoever could afford it ereoted one for the spiritual 
good of himsolf and his ancestors. Such dedications w ere always sources of profit 
to the clergy *, and from the real tumulus they devised the model, whereby not only 
the rich, but evory member of the community, however poor, could secure to himself 
and his ancestors the merit of dedicating a sttipa. Similarly, Hindu pilgrims in the 
present day, when they cannot afford to dedicate a temple to f$iva at Benares, satisfy 
their religious longings by dedicating a miniature. In the same way the high 
merit of bestowing a horso to a Muhammadan saint or pir is secured by the people of 
this country by little fictile images of that animal, thousands of which mayjbo seen 
on the platform of every pirastMn , and under many a sacred banian-tree in India. 
The offering is made by all classes of the people, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
and the occasions are various. Once I heard a respectable Br&hmau lady promise to 
present six horses to the dargah of Minik Pfr, a local saint, on her husband recovering 
from a slight hurt he had received. I was surprised, and asked if she intended to 
keep her promise, seeing that the hurt under any circumstance would be cured in less 
than a week. “ Certainly,” said she, “ why should you doubt my honesty ?” 

“Why,” replied I, “the cost of the commonest pony would be more than 40 
rupees. Would you give away 240 rupees to the saint for a hurt which will be 
cured in three or four days without any mc’dicine ?” "■ 

‘Dear me, ’’returned she, “how green you must be! Who ever gave' a Hve 
horse to a dargah ? I mean clay images, and they cost half a pice each.” ’ 

Vows of the kind are frequently made by poor women for the safe delivery 
of kine and goats, and in such case# a quantity of milk is also given* 

The dedication of stiipas was held most meritorious when . made 
the precincts of an old and renowned sacred fane, .whose re flect ed 1 

could fall on the models; and hence it is that they aWr 
numbers round the most ancient topes. At Sdrnith, 
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• Sdnchf, Mathura, ami oU-whcro, they ha-e also bet.,, feuml i„ great 
numbers. Some of these wore so i„g,„h,„.ly made as lucludo within Lr 
substance the Buddlmt creed, or a miniature figure of Buddha, or both, stamped 

7 1 A chc ‘ p0t form of tM “ « u small tile, stamped will, the figure 

ot one or more rda./yas, with the Buddhist creed at bottom. This probably 
d.d not cost more than a pice, hut it. dedication cost more; and it formed a 
small but perennial source of gain to the clergy. Those who could afford to pat- 
more preferred a stone-model to one of baked clay, a„d that, too, is ptetty common. 

At Buddha GAyti I met with no clay models of stupas, but of stone 
Votive stup»g. representations of various forms and sizes hundreds 


were met with everywhere. Thousands of them have 
ecu taken away from this place to all prrts of Gayd, and thousands more 
may be recovered by digging into the large and extensive mounds wlu-h 
surround the great temple. From the small area which has been levelled by the 
Burmese gentlemen upwards of two thousand such models have Wen recovered. 
Out of these i saw, in a godown adjoining the dwelling of the Burmese, about 
five hundred small ones, evidently picked out with a view to bo carried to Burmal,. 


Near the temple of Tdrd Devf there are several hundreds lying in heaps, and 
other heaps exist on other parts of the mounds. A few have been built, into the 
walls, and a great number have boen taken away. Compared to images of Buddha, 
these model stripas are considerably more numerous; and I infer from this that the 
merit of dedicating stripas was evidently held to be greater than that of dedicating 
the former. It should be added, however, that the models have generally, but 
not invariably, the figures of the four Dhydni Buddhas carvod on their four 
sides, so that the models secured the merit ol dedicating both images and stripas, 
whereas the images could have the merit only of one kind of offering. 


In size the model stripas vary from three inches to nearly throe feet, and in 

StdpM— their «i«e md miH their execution and ornamentation fancy and ingenuity 

were allowed wide play. The oldest stripas were 
hemispherical in shape (a), either perfect hemispheres or two-thirds sections of 
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spheres, and devoid of all ornament*. This shape was the most perfect representa- 
tion of tho tumulus, which, whether originally made so or not, always assumes, 
after a few years’ rain and decay, the form of a hemispherical monnd : it is at the 
same time tho most lasting which human art can devise. It represents, too, a 


water-bubble, which admirably typifies the evanescent character of all worldly 
objects, and therefore is the most appropriate emblem of departed life. A dozen 
models of this shape have lately been dug out, and they measure about two feet in 
diameter and 12 to U inches in height, their substance being granite. (Plate XLI," 
fig. 1.) They are unquestionably the oldest relics of their kind. The first idea of 
ornament for these was a pinnacle or kalaea. Four scrolls on the sides were 
next thought of (fig. 2), and they were soop replaced by niches. Mouldings 
round tho base followed, and tbe base was gradually so altered and increased 
as to produce a plinth, which latterly took a square form. The plinth, too, 
gradually increased in height till the whole assumed the shape of a column ending 


in a hemisphere. Tho shaft in such cases was set off with an ornamental band 
round the middle. These gradual changes are not only perceptible in the models, 
but also in largo monuments. The oldest monuments known, such as those of 
S&nchi and Baidhat, are nearly hemispherical, and the latest, those of Sdron&th 
and Afghanistan, columnar (o) ; and these facts afford a ready means of judging 
of the ago of a monument. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton aptly compares the shape of the ordinary votive stdpa 
to that of a “ bee-hivo,” but he mistakes the square mortice, designed to receive 
the tenon of the pinnacle on the top, to be <( a hole for the burning of incense.” (4) 
In some cases the outline of the body was so curved as to produce the shape of a 
bell. The niches on the four sides of the stiipas usually contain images of the 
four Dhydni Buddhas, but in the earliest specimens they are left empty. In some 
modem ones I have, on the other hand, seen female figures in the attitude of daac- 
ing. (Plate XXIII, fig. 4.) In some specimens the whole of the ebaftis oovered 
over with miniature figures of Buddha, ranged in four, five, or six tiers. (FlflteJCLlf, 
fig. 1 ). A few, very few, have tbe creed Ye dharmd ketu, Ac., and also the name 
of the donor, engraved on the bpse. * . v , 
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tho two sides of the basement. (Plato XXXV tig 3 ) 

In the accompanying plates I have produce! reprobation, of some ot , h „ 
leading forma of the votive stdpa. 

Figure 1, plain XLI, show, tho oldest hemispherical form. It i, „f gr ainio 
and has no ornament whatever. 6 ’ 

Figaro 2 ia the first remove from it, the height being slightly greater than the 

alf-d inmotor. Ibe scroll work shown „„ it i» someth,, preb and sometimes 
wanting. 

Figure 3 is of the same shape as the last, but provided with a plinth formed of 
two flat bands. 

In figure 4 the bauds of tho plinth ore more numerous, and the shall 
is longer. 

Figure 5 is a variety of the lest. Ia all these the mortioe hole oecunt on the 
top for the reception of the kalasa, but none was found in situ. 

■ In figure 6 there is a circular base, a base moulding, end a pinnaolo formed of 

four gradually-receding tiles placed on a neck and a rounded kalasa. 

Figure 7 is bell-shaped on a circular base, and has a simple finial. " 

Iu plate XLU, fig. 1, besides the haw mouldings, there aw several moulding, 
round the shtft. 8 


(•) Sm tlit crown on PJ»t» VIII, 
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In fig. 4 over the base mouldings there are four niches on the four sides, each 
having the figure of a Dhy&ni Buddha seated in it. The niches arp flanked with 
pilasters and surmounted by foiled arches. 

Fig. 5 is a variety of the last, but it has eight niches with a flat, instead of an 
arched, top, surmounted alternately by a miniature sttipa and a Buddhist pe dim ent, 
similar to what occurs on the Great Temple. 

Fig. 6 differs from the preceding in having four niches, of which one is very 
sumptuous and the others simple. The niches have no images. 

Fig. 3 is a circular shaft surrounded by six tiers of miniature images of 
Buddha.. 

Figs. 1, 3, 4, and 5, have mortices for kalasas. 

Fig. 2 is mi generi* ; it is mounted on a cubic base, and its niches have no i mages. 

In figures 4 and 5, plate XXXIV, the mouldings on the middle of ue shaft 
are replaced by bands, one formed of a series of mouldings, and the other of the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The top of figure 4 occurs frequently in carvings on rail- 
posts, but I have not seen it in solid relief. 

In figures 1 and 3 of plate XXXV I give two other varieties of the same 
kind, the last having the flags. 

Next to ckaityas, the most important object of worship was the impression 

of Buddha’s feet. In fact it was the first to come into 
°° l pn * vogue after relics, when the religion recognized no 

worship, and only veneration was shown to the relics of |he great reformer. 
In later days, however, when the images of the last Buddha became popular, 
the feet, which constituted only a part thereof, fell to the background. 
But thoy were never altogether given up, and in all Buddhist countries carv- 
ings of Buddha’s foet are held in great veneration. In many temples they 
occupy the most prominent place; and when the Hindus got hold of Gayd* 
the popular feeling in favour of the most sacred foot-print there wasso high, that, unable 
to set it aside, the Br&hmaus recognized it, under the name of Vishpu’s feet, a| ibd 
most sacred object of worship at that place; and thousands of Hindu pilgrims 
from the most distant parts of India to this day visit and worship it evwy ypffr 
the salvation of their ancestors. Indeed, to the VaishuevtM the temple of Viahuupad, 
at Gayd, is one of the most holy in all India, and most of the later ^Astraseaniestly 
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enjoin that no one should fail, at least once in his life-time, to visit the thrice-holy 
spot. According to o ne of the Smritis, the wish for numerous progeny is com- 
mended on the ground that out of the many one son might visit Gayd, and, by 
performing a trdddha on the foot-mark, rescue his father fromtho horrors of hell (<»). 
The stone is a large block of granite, with an uneven top. The frequent washings 
which it daily undergoes have worn out the peculiar sectarial marks from which 
its character could be made out, and even the outlines of the foot are all but 
perfectly imperceptible. It is impossible, therefore, from any evidence on it, to 
determine to which sect it originally belonged ; but the history of the conversion of 
Gayd > Hinduism, as given in chapter I, leaves no doubt in my mind that it was 
origin Jly a Buddhist emblem. In General Cunningham’s first, report a drawing 1ms 
been g on of the most important foot-print at Buddha Gayjl, which was preserved 
in the centre of the pavilion noticed in the last chapter (p. 100). It bears a Sanskrit 
inscription, which is dated 1230 of the $aka era = 1153 A C. Tho sectarial 
marks on it comprise, on the right foot, a discus, an umbrella, a hag, a conch-shell, 
a pitcher, a fish, an elephant-goad, an are, and a lotus-bud ; and on tho left foot the 
same, except the discus, which is replaced by a wheel. (Plate XLHI, lig. 1.) 
These marks do not correspond with any Vaislmava description of Vishnu’s feet, 
nor with any Buddhist account of Buddha’s foot-mark that I have seen. Nor do 
they conform to any known canons of palmistry, Hindu or Buddhist, regarding 
auspicious marks on the sole of the foot. 

The Lalita Vistara (Chapter 7), in giving an account of the poculiar marks on, 
and the character of, 4dkya’s feet, says — “ lie has expanded hands and feet, 
soft fresh hands and feet, swift and agile hands and feet (like those of a snake- 
catcher), with long and slender fingors and toes. On tho solos of tho leet of 
tho imperial prince (Mahdrdja Kumdra) Sarvdrthasiddha are. two white wheels, 
beautifully coloured, bright and refulgent, and having a thousand spokes, « nave, 
and an axle-hole.” Such wheels, we look for in vain on the stone under 
notice. Again, in the Indian Museum at Calcutta there is a large flag of white 
marble bearing the figure of a human foot surrounded by two dragons. It was 
brought from a temple in Burma, where it used to be worshipped as a represen- 
tation of Buddha’s foot. It is seven feet six inches long by three feet six inches 
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in breadth, and has on it a great number of mystical marks. On the centre 
of each toe there is a figure of a conch-shell and a concentrio line under it. 
A conch occurs also at the heel. On the oentre of tho sole there is a circular 
figure, with innumerable radii, standing evidently for the wheel ; the radii are 
intersected with three concentric linos producing one hundred and eight compart- 
ineufs bearing representations of temples, houses, forests, rivers, men in different 
attitudes, birds and beasts of various kinds — mostly imaginary, —leaves and flowers, 
magical figures, and other objects unintelligible to me. But the counterparts 
of these objects do not appear in the foot-marks at Buddha Gayd. ItS’ prevailing 
emblems are more Hindu than Buddhistical. The lotus, the svastika, t. fish, 
and the discus, are identically what have been assigned to Vishnu’s feet in the 


BrAlunaijical ddslras. Thus in the Skanda Purd$a, I find, tho marks on T (shnu’s * 
feet nro enumerated at 19, including (1) a crescent, (2) a water-pot, (3) a 
triangle, (4) a bow, (5) the sky, (6) the foot-mark of cattle, (7) a fish, (8) a 
conch-shell, (9) an octagon, (10) a svastikaj (11) an umbrella, (12) a discus, 

(13) a grain of barley, (14) an elephant-goad (ankus), (15) a flag, (16) a 
thunderbolt, (17) a jamiu fruit, (18) an upright line, and (19) a lotus ; of these the 
first nine belong to the left, and the rest to the right foot, (a) Vifivandtha 
Chakravartf, in his notes on the Bhdgavata Purdna (10th Book), has given the 
marks appropriate to the feet of Rdddhd., which include (1) an umbrella, (2) a 
wheel, (3) a flag, (4) a creeper, (5) a flower, (6) a bracelet, (7) a lotus, (8) a 
perpendicular line, (9) an elephant-goad (anfat), (10) a crescent, (11) a grain of 
barley, (12) a javelin, (13) a club, (14) a car, (15) an altar, (16) to earring, 

(17) a fish, (IS) a bill, (19) a conch-shell. The first eleven of these belong to 
tho left, and the rest to the right, foot. (6) The scholiast has pointed out at 
length tho different places which these marks should occupy, and the objects 
they subserve at those places. His opinion has been queationed,and Vaishnava 
writers of eminence have distributed these marks in very different ways. None 


has, however, to my knowledge, given them as we find them at Buddha Gayd. 
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On the whole the marks on the Buddhapad hear a closer resemblance to Hindu than 
to Bnddhist religion, and I am disposed to accept the authority of the inscription, 
and to believe that the stone, though popularly called the foot of Buddha (Buddhapad), 
was put up by the Hindus to convert the place to Hindu worship. I am tho more 
induced to this conclusion as some blocks have lately bcon excavated by the Burmese 
which bear very different marks. Four of these have been brought to Calcutta, and 
on one of them there is a wheel in tho centre, above it a female in a dancing attitude 
holding the musical instrument called rl.ua, and having a lotus by her sido, and below 
it, near tho heel, a bedstead. On each of tho toes there is a conch-shell on a stand. 
(Plate XLIII, fig. 7.) Fig. 3 on that plate has the wheel with a conch-shell 
mounted on a tripod on ono side, and a water-vessel with a spout mounted on 

an hour-glass-shaped stand on the other. Abovo tho wheel occurs a crown with 
a female attendant on one side holding a ehdmar , and a malo figure on tho 
other. Near the heel, instead of the bedstead, there is a star with curved rays. 
Fig. 0 has the wheel, a temple, a human figure playing on a flute, a staff mounted 
on a pitcher and bearing three flags and a pennon, and near the heel a mountain 


and three craues. Fig. 5 bar. tho wheel, the bedstead, the conch-shell mounted on 
a tripod stand, a lotus bud, and a female with the lower limbs of a bird. Thus, 
with tho exception of tho wheel, tho emblems aro not fixed, and no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn from them. It is especially worthy of note that tho 
wheel which the Lalita Viatara describes as a characteristic mark, and which is 
present on all the four authentic stones, is shown at a wrong place, and that on one 
foot on the Buddhapad. 

Next to the foot-print the Wheel of Law, Dlmrma-chakra, was the most ancient 

emblem of Buddhism. Perhaps it was even older 
than the foot-print, for whon the idea of symbolism was 
first conceived the wheel, as the emblem of religion, was first taken up for lithic 
representation. It occurs profusely at Sdnchi, Bardhat, Mathurd, and Amardvatf, 
both in bas-relief and in the solid form on the tops of gateways and other places. 
It occurs also as the principal ofcyoct of adoration in many of the Buddhist caves of 


The Wheel of Lew. 


India* At Buddha Gay& I have soon no solid BpocinoQ) but among tho bas-rulicfs 
on the railing there is a specimen mounted on a stand surrounded by a Buddhist 
nailing and placed in the centre o! a temple. (Plate XXXV, fig. 3.; 
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Recognizing no gods, the primitive Buddhists did not feel the necessity 

for temples, and erected none. A room reserved for 
Votive Temples. sermons and prayers was all that was needed, and it 

was called Sangha-griha, or the “room for the congregation, ” i.e. the place of 

prayer a church or chapel. The first religious emblem for it was the ohaitya, or 

tho ehaitva surmounted by the wheel of law; and when the wheel became popular, 
a separate abode for it, where there was no ohapel, was felt a necessity, and this gave 
rise to the temple. In later works the religious merit of dedicating temples is largely 
extolled, and when temples became common the craving for such merit gave 
rise to miniatures, in the same way in which the tumulus merged into the votive 
8 td pa. But the votive temple never attained the same popularity as the stdpa, 
In tho midst of two to three thousand stdpas at Buddha Gayd I found only four 
miniature temples, one of whioh I have deposited in the Indian Museum. When 
complete it was probably two feet six inches high ; but the portion found by me 
comprised only the body, and a representation of it has been given in plate XXVII, 
fig. 4. The stupas probably served the purposes of both the temple and the ohaitya, 
and as the former was more troublesome to make, and therefore more costly, it was 


not often resorted to. 

Next to the temple come the images of Buddha. If we may rely on the 

evidence of the great Tope of Bardhat, they must have 
imago* of Buddha. coin© into vogue many centuries after the stdpa. That 

tope represents scores of scenes illustrating the history of Buddha’s last, as well as 
of previous, life, but none in which an image of the saint is being worshipped. 
For purposes of adoration the Bodhi-tree, the Chaitya, and the Wheel of Law, 
were the only principal objects selected, and occasionally footprints, but we look 
in vain for statues of the saint. This would have never been the case had images 
of the saint been worshipped in the time of Adoka. That Emperor would have 
never . allowed so important an object t6 be neglected in his sculptures had it then 
attained the rank of one worthy of being worshipped. On the Buddha G*yd rafis 
there is also the same entire absence of the image f>f the saint as an object of adora* 
tion. A century later in the Sdnchi bas-reliefs W notice the sameaheenw o^ftdtUOl 
of Buddha ; but in Mathurd, two centuries afterwards, lh«y:.ate'1W8(e5y 
and this I look upon as all but conclusive jdvideuot 
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objects of worship for the first four or five conturies after the Nirvdna of the great 
reformer. He fought most strenuously against ritualistic coromony in general and 
idol worship in particular, and his teaching was respected for a long time before it 
was set aside. The Troe of Knowledge was the first to claim respect. It had been 
the means of bestowing the perfection of wisdom on the saint, and all who aspired 
to that wisdom naturally looked upon it with respectful solicitude. After the 
death of the teacher the grave or chaitya was associated with it, the ono as the 
receptacle of him who had acquired perfect knowledge, and the other as the source 
of that knowledge. The worship or adoration paid to these was confined, 
probably, to prostration before, and ambulation round, them, and the offering 
of a few flowers for their decoration. These woro the ways in which respect had 
been shown to the teacher himself, and in his absence they woro rendered to his 
emblems. The pictorial representations of sconos from tho life of the saint were 
intended solely as ready means of impressing on tho minds of tho masses tho history 
of his life, and the moral maxims which they inculcated, and not to require any 
adoration. In fact they were purely ornamental ; they were nover adored ; and, 
from the positions they occupied in the buildings, they could not be used as 
objects of worship. Images intended for worship would imply temples aud sanc- 
tuaries, but down to the time of A6oka temples were never thought of, and idols 
for worship could not have existed. The word vihdra, so often used in later works 
for a temple, originally meant only a convent, a place whero the homeless hermits 
of the sect could find a shelter during disease and decripitudo, and also from the 
inclemencies of the Indian rainy weather, when travelling was prohibited ; and the 
use of the word is therefore not a safe proof. The evidence of the earlior texts of 
the Buddhists is particularly significant in this respect. The Lalita Vistara, while 
referring frequently to the worship of chaityas, nowhere alludes to images. In ancient 
Hindu writings the word chaitya is occasionally used for a “ temple but the earlier 
Buddhists could not have used it in that sense, for they could not have ordained the 
worship of the temple leaving unnoticed the presiding divinity of the sanctuary. 

The earliest samples of the statue occur in the monastery of Mathurd, and 
we may conclude, therefore, that the statue came into use after the date of the 
ftbjlad Tope of the second century before Christ, and a little before the Hathurd 
monastery of the first century after Christ. 
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When the statue was first introduced it was probably accepted as an ornament 
and decoration for the chapel or Sanghagriha ; but such an object placed in a 
prominent position could not long remain without attracting marks of respect and 
adoration, and soon to occupy the same position which the images of Madonna do 
in Roman Catholic churches. That the worship paid to them was of a ritualistic 
kind 1 cannot say, for 1 hare seen no work in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature of 
Nopal which supplies any set formula, such as the Suifitia and the Tantras do 
for the worship of Hindu idols. This is the more remarkable as the Buddhist 
Tantras supply very detailed instructions regarding the mode in which certain 
Bodhisattvas, Ddkinfs, and fierce forms are to be worshipped, and also give the set 
form of mystic words and phrases in which that worship should be conducted, 
Relying on this fact, too, it may, 1 think, be safely asserted that statues of Buddha 
never rose to tho samo ritualistic importance during the prevalence of Buddhism 
in India that Hindu idols have done. 

The number of images of Buddha is not near so great as that of sttipas, but images 

were at one time quite abundant, and there is soarcely 
a part of Northern and Central India in which they are 
oven now not to be met with, though Buddhism has there ceased to be a living 
religion for well nigh a thousand years. They maybe described underfire heads — 
1st, Buddha in meditation, (Dhydnf Buddha); 2nd, Buddha in ecstasy (samddhi); 
3rd, Buddba as a teacher ; 4th, Buddha as a pilgrim ; and 5th, Buddha ot» his death* 
bed. The first three are shown seated, the fourth standing, and the last in a 
reclining position. 

The first style is tho most abundant; it varies in siaeiiom the colossal 

height of nearly 10 feet to two or throe inches. It 
represents the saint seated cross-legged, with the left 
palm resting, ventor uppermost, on his lap,, the right hand extendedon the right leg or 
knee, and the eyes half-closed in meditation. The earsare long and pendulostiy 
and the head is covered by buttons of curly hair, with a top-knot op the mown . never 
by straight, soft, flowing hair. The dress consists of a dfmU falling iow on the leg, 
and collected in a ruffled mass {koiwkd) in front, and not nooftena w tda T w r or hynmtfre* 
thrown athwart the chest, passing ever the left shoulder, InaUWelkaeanted 
the sacred Brdhruanical chord is distinctly shown, ^tandjb^ 
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from the left shoulder to the right side, as is usual all over India among the Brdhnmns 
of the present day. In the Yajur Veda mention is made of an ancient style ( PrdcM- 
ndviH), in which the chord flowed from the right shoulder to the left side; but of this 
I have seen no eiample, nor of the old style of wearing it over both shoulders as a 
garland. This is a remarkable peculiarity, as it not only shows the old styles to 
have been common in remote antiquity, but that the Buddhists of India never gave 
up their caste symbols. The top-knot is sometimes covered by a richly-decorated 
high crown or cap, and in such cases a rich jewellod necklace is also added. (Plate 
XXV, figs. 2 to 5.) No other ornament of any kind was ever assigned to this class of 
figures. The seat is a full-blown lotus, or lotus petals carved on the, rim of a chan 
or stool. In the larger specimens the panelling under the chair boars images of 
deor, elephants, lions, and devotees. The image is generally in * completo relief * 
as understood by sculptures, i.e. fully one half in relief, but in some cases fully 
three-fourths and even mere of the depth is shown. A few, very few, are perfectly 
detached, without any framing behind. Inscriptions on these statues are not 
common ; but when they do occur, they are seen on tho base of the stool or chair, or 
on the circular space behind and around tho bead. They comprise the Buddhist 
creed Ye dharmd hetu, &c., with occasionally the naAe of the dodicator, and the 
object and the date of dedication. The stone back is formed into a circular ornament 
representing either a framing for the back of the throne, or a nimbus, and on it occurs 
a Buddha in ecstacy. On each side there is an attendant in a standing position, and 
a stfipa over him. In a few specimens the st6pa is replacod by miniature figures ot 
Buddha (generally four) in other attitudes, and on the top, over the head, either the 
crown of a tree, or, rarely, an umbrella, and still more rarely a human figure reclining 
on one side, and representing the death-scene of the saint. Attendants on the lying 
figure, and angels in a flying position, advancing to present garlands to the saint, are 
also seem Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton noticed a group of this kind ; but, mistaking the 


sex of the reclining figure, he remarked : “It seems to me to represent a prince 
who has lost his wife, and she is represented lying over his head and attended by 
two mourners.” («) The history of Buddhism is too well known in the present 
day to leave any doubt as to what it represents. The accessories are entirely 


e|>tioo&l, aad a good deal dependent on the size of the principal statue and the space 
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available on the background. Generally speaking, the stdpas are rarely omitted. 
The relief of the sculptures varies from one-fourth to three-fourths of the depth. 

One of the oldest figures of this kind I have seen was found in one of the smaller 
chambers brought to light by Major Mead in 1863* It was of blue basalt, and 
perfect in all its details, except the head, which was mutilated. It bore an inscrip- 
tion in the Gupta character, mid must have been of the fourth if not the third century. 
The figure was missing when I last visited Buddha GayA in 1877. Adverting to the 
basalt plinth, General Cunningham says : “ As far as my experionoe goes, it must 

be as late as 800 or 900 A.D.,. as I have not seen any work in either blue or blaok 
basalt that could be referred to an earlier date.” (a) If this remark should include 
statuary work, the figure under notice would falsify it. For certain there is no 
instance of the Gupta character having been used on works of so late an age as the 
8th or the 9th century. Ordinarily, however, the character used in these inscriptions 
is the Kutila of the tenth century, more or less antiquated, rarely the Gupta: the 
oldest, therefore, cannot be earlier than the third century. 

The most perfect figure of tire DhyAnf Buddha I have seen is now kept in a 

small temple in the monastery, where there are two other 

Figure of Buddha in the Ma{h. 

figures of different kinds. It is made of black basalt! 
well polished, and generally well executed. (Plate XI.) Its measurements are* — 

VM. InofeM. 


Height 

Across the shoulders ... 

Arm 

Forearm 

Hand, from wrist to tip of middle finger 

Thigh 

Leg 

Foot 

From top-knot to navel 







♦•t 



6 5 

3 0* 

9 S 

1 8 

1 4 

9 6 

9 8 

1 4 

4 4 


These measurements show that the figure in a standing position would have the 
height of nine feet four inches, reckoning the height at seven times the foot. "This 
would al;jo bo the height if the lengths of the body and of the lower limbs be totafML 
The fathom, however, is not in keeping with this reckoning;. The total of the chest, 
arms, forearms, and hands would give thirteen feet six inches. This is evidently 


duo to the belief that Buddha, like' other great mien, had very long arms, (I) 

— — — — 1 


(a) Arch. 8 urr. Export, Vol, III* p, SO., 

(t) See my ‘Antiquities of Orisu,’ VoL I, p. 68. 
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The figure is seated, not on the conventional lotus, but on a large pedestal of 
basalt, having a rich moulding in front. Below tho moulding the front is divided into 
five panels, of which tho two outer ones have a lion each, the next two an 
'elephant each, and tho central one, which is slightly projecting, a female figure. 
On the lower edge of the pedestal there is an inscription in an ancient form 
of the Kutila character, which gives the name of its dedicator. 

Tho size, material, and the details on the pedestal of this statuo, are so closely 
similar to those of tho throne in the first-storey chamber of the Great Temple, that 
one would be disposod to think that it once occupied that throne ; but there is nothing 
positive to support this conjecture. The details aro conventional, and the material 
is common to a great number of statues in tho place. 

The attitude of this figure is typical, and obtains wherever Buddhism prevails. 
In bas-relief it has been noticed in thousands of instances, and it is no less 
common in the round. In the Pancha Pa$<ju temple there is a perfoct 
specimen of this style of statue, and I liavo copied it on plate XX, fig. 2. 

It represents the Saint seated on a throne supported by two lions and three 
human beings. The seat is a double lotus, and the back-framing is surmounted 
by two acrotarias and a circular glory capped with two leaves. Tim circle is 
intended to represent an ornament of the throne, and not a halo. The figures 
on tho sides of the image represent two standing Buddhas, two seated ditto 
lecturing, and two attendants. One of the standing Buddhas lias a disciplo, a boy, 
by his side. The compartment on the right side of the throne has a devotee 
seated, and its corresponding one on the left a standing human figure, and another 
throwing himself into a well. Elsewhere the last figure is unmistakably that 
of a monkey, and there is a legend which says that a monkey in that way 
evinced its devotion. On the top the reclining figure is that of Buddha dying. 

The next most common attitude is that of ecstacy or tamddhi. It differs from 

the last in having both the hands resting on tho lap, one 

Buddht in ecstasy. . , ‘ , ... » 

supinate palm resting on the other, either in a prostrate 
or a supinate position. When both the palms are supinate, a round object is sometimes 

i 

placed on the upper one, but what that object is— a flower, a pitcher, or a sacred 
figure— I cannot make out : it looks like 8 pitcher. The accessories to this statue are 
thosamo as those of the last, except that I have not noticed any crown on its head. 
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In a figure seen at Sherghdti by the late Major Kittoe the object 04 the hand was 
distinctly a hemispherical vessel, very like the earthen cookiug pot called mdUd, often 
used by Hindu devotees to burn incense in. I have several times seen ladies of high 
rank placing, in redemption of a vow for the cure of a son from a severe attack of' 
illness, such a vessel full of live coals either on the palms, plaoed on the lap, or on 
the crowu of the head, and burn inoense therein. I am not aware of any story 
associating such a form of penance with Buddha ; but as the figures unquestionably 
are of a comparatively late date, it is not at all unlikely that some schismatics have 
tried to heighten his glory by making Buddha undergo the penance. 

Fig. 2 of plate XXIII offers a good illustration of this style of Buddha. It 
has been taken from one of the images stock on the new enclosing wall lately built 
by the Burmese repairers. The figure has an ornament round the neck— a very 
unbecoming decors tion for ono who has entirely renounced the world, and is immersed 
in the ecstacy of the deepest meditation. 

The third attitude is that of discussion. Seated on a throne, Buddha is 

represented explaining some abstruse question of meta* 

Buddha ai a Teacher. 

physics, and closing a discourse with a clinching argu- 
ment, which is expressed by the clinching of one fore-finger against another. Some- 
times the fingers aro held apart as in the act of unravelling a knotty point; at 
others the left har d is raised as in the act of blessing or encouraging, and the right 
rests on the thigh, in a variety of this, rather rare, the figure is not seated moss- 
legged, but has one leg bent along the lino of the seat, and the other hanging down, 
and resting on a footstool formed of an expanded lotus on a stalk. In a few speci- 
mens both the legs aro let down and plaoed on a footstool ; such figures have generally 
more ornaments on them than those which represent the saint as engaged in pen ance , 
Of this attitude fig. 2 of plate XIII affords a goqd illustration. It bag been 


Buddha as a pilgrim. 


copied from a statuette fixed by the side of the gateway of the 1 monastery. 

In standing figures both feet rest flagon the lotos, which has no chair or stool 

under it. The left hand either holdi the liymatioB, 
which gracefully covers thd greater past el Jh* figure, ct 
has the palm raised to show the mark of a lotus on its oentes, or v ii is. yaitwd iit 
in the act of blessing. The right hand hangs by 
the hymation the right palm is gently raised to show 
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figures this mark is also shown on the soles of the feet, as it has been held to be the 
special characteristic of Buddha. The background bears stiipas and attendants on 
the sides, but no other figure of Buddha himself. I have seen no standing figures 
without a back framing. The position of the feet is such as would bo consistent 
only with perfect repose ; but the theory is that Buddha is represented as going about 
in his rambles, and, meeting some disciple, stopping short to receive the homage of 
the party and to bless him, the raised hand being an indication of blessing. 

The annexed plates afford several illustrations^ of this form. Fig. 3 of plate 
XXI represents the saint proceeding on a journey, having an umbrella held over 
him by a crowned attendant, and a disciple carrying his alms-bowl. It occurs 
in one of the niches of the now wall. Plate XXX represents the saint with the 
attendants, but without the umbrella. Fig. 1 of plate XXIII has the saint 
only without any following. In plate XXXII, fig. 1, we have an elaborate piece 
of workmanship. It represents the saint fully draped and crowned, standing in front 
of a throne with a high and rich back-frame. His right hand, showing the lotus 
mark, rests on an expanded lotus ; the loft holds a lotus bud. He has oarrings and 
ornaments round the neck. On the sides of the principal figure are shown eight 
small images of the saint, in meditation, in eostacy, as a lecturer, and as an itinerant 
hermit ; on the top occurs the death-scene. The stone was found by Buchanan- 
Hamilton in the oemetery. 

The death-soene of Buddha is shown by itself in a single specimon, now built 
„ , . „ , into the surrounding wall of the court-yard on the west 

side. It is of small siae^ about 14 inches long, made of 
bafcalt, and by no means of good workmanship. The subject, however, was a 
favourite one with early Buddhist artists, and occurs repeatedly on the tops of seated 
figures of the Dhyduf Buddha. In the first and the second centuries of the Christian 
era the artists of Mathurd often represented it in high relief, along with the birth 
and other scenes. Two of these are now deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and an outline drawing of one of these occurs in the learned M. Foucaux’s trans- 
lation of the Tibetan version of the Lalita Vistara. Of other scenes from the life 
of the saint, with whioh we are familiar from the sculptures of Bardhat, Bhilsd, 
Mathurd, and Amar&vatl, there are no representations now available at Buddha 
Qayd. If they ever existed, they have long since disappeared. 
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Of Bodhisattvas images are not rare ; but the only two Bodhisattyas represented 

are (1) Padmapd$i and (2) VajrapApi. The attitude 
jjodhmttTM assigned to the former varies greatly. He is sometime! 

shown as standing, at others seated, in either case holding by the left hand a stalk 
bearing n full-blown lotus, and carrying on the head, in front of the top-knot or 
crown, a small image of Andt&bha, a Buddha of a former age, and said to be his 
father. In seated figures the left leg sometimes hangs down and rests on a lotus. 
Sometimes both the legs are let down. This saint is also represented with four, 
six, or eight arms, — generally four; and images of this description have been 
mistaken by the Hindus for those of Vishnu, and worshipped accordingly. 

In fig. 1, plate XIII, we hare him seated in a very undignified style. He is 
decorated with a crown, a necklet, armlets, bracelets, and anklets, and shows the 
divine mark of the lotus on the palms of both his hands. Without this mark 
I would have taken the image for that of a hermit. In plate XX, fig. 1, he is shown 
standing on a lotus-throno, and holding the stalk of a lotas. This .figure is now 
worshipped as the goddess TArd Devi in the temple of that name. In fig. 1, plate 
XXI, he occurs in the form of a four-armed figure seated on a lotas and engaged in 
explaining a knotty question. In plate XXIII, fig. 8, he appears standing on a 
lotas and holding a lotus flower in each hand. By his side is buckled a broad 
sword. He has shoes on his feet ; ornaments round the waist, wrists, arms, and 
neck ; a crown on the head ; and flowing locks. The figure is now standing by the 
side of the eastern gateway of the temple. The original of plate XXVIII is now 
deposited in the Indian Museum. It is of a martial character like the last, but 
much more sumptuously ornamented. Instead, however, of shoes it. has tike 
feminine anklet. The cloth shown on the body is of a Striped and spotted pattern. 
Fig. 3 of plate XXXII is also of a rich pattern. It is now kept leaning against 
the wall of the terrace to the left of the entrauoe to tho Great Temple, and, in 
this position, is worshipped by the Hindus under the impression of itp being a 
representation of tho goddess SAvitrf. Fig. 6 of plate XXIII gives another 
illustration of this saint; but in this instance he holds a lotus in one band, while 
the other, clenched, rests on the left thigh. The pose is that ofa man ip an 
uneasy condition, and not in calm repose, such as a person in ft State <d m ed itftf ra cO ^ 
is expected to be. i: -. •. •• / *.• 
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Of Vajrapipi, ‘the wielder of the thunderbolt/ a Bodhisattva of a very 
fierce nature, X have seen an only specimen : it is kept in the temple of 
VAgfAvarf Devf, and worshipped as a representation of that Hindu goddess. 
(Plate XXXII, fig. 2). 

Figures of MAyA Devi, the mother Buddha, are by no means common, but at 

one time they were not wanting. Major Kitfcoe, in 1847, 

M&y4 DevL 

recovered several of very largo sizes. One of them, now 
in the Indian Museum, measures over six feet. In the Pancha PAndava temple 
there are two of a medium size, most richly executed. The illustration given in 
plate XXIX has been copied from the former. Its character is unmistakable from 
the figuro of the chaitya shown on the right side of the top-framing. A counter- 
part of this is shown in plate XXVI, figure 3 ; and fig. 1 of that plate gives anothor 
illustration of a female figure, which I believe is intended for the mother of Buddha. 
It is nearly as richly ornamented as the last, but it has no attendants. Ordinarily 
the lady is represented as standing by the sido of a s&l tree, and supporting herself 
by holding one of its branches. This was the position in which she is related to 
have f iven birth to Buddha in the Lumbini garden. She is also represented as 
lying on a couch while under the travails of confinement. But of these two forms 
I have seen no specimen at Buddha GayA. 

In the later TAntric systems of Buddhism superhuman beings, some male, other* 

# 

, female, of a malignant naturo and fierce character, also 
Demo,u ' found cognizance as objects of worship ; and the Tibotan 

pantheon includes a whole host of them. In the ‘ TathAgata Guhyaka,’ which 
forms one of the nine most sacred texts of Nepalese Buddhism, several such 
divinities have been described under the name of DAkinis. The Hindus recognise 
them as imps, attendants on the goddess KAK. To judge from the sculptures now 
met with at Buddha GayA, it would seem that these systems never got into any 
wide currency at that place. It was, however, not altogether unknown. Among 
the remains dug out by the Burmese gentlemen, there are four small images of 
females, with fierce-looking faces and large tusks, engaged in the horrible task 
-of ripping open* with their nails, the bowels of human beings. They bear no 
inscriptions, and to judge from their make they must be of a comparatively recent 
date, probably made to order oi some Nepalese, or Tibetan,, pilgrims, who thought 
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fit to dedicate them at the holy shrine. There are a few other female figures, 
but of a benign aspect, whose identity I could not make out. 

In the compound of the monastery there is * a piece of sculpture which 
represents a female standing on a car drawn by ten horses. The lady has 
six arms, and between her feet is shown a small figure — that of the charioteer. 
(Plate XXXI, fig. 2.) 

Another lady, a Buddhist unmistakably from the chaitya over her head, has 
eighteen arms, holding various kinds of weapons. She is seated on a lotus throne, and 
from the position of her two forenhost hands appears to be engaged in solving some 
knotty question of religion. This sculpture is stuck on the side of the gateway to the 
monastery. (Plate XXXI, fig. 3.) A representation of this lady, but with only two 
arras, occurs on plate XX, fig. 2. She is seated oil a lotus throne, and is engaged 
in explaining some difficult question or other. 

A female seated on a lotus with a child on her lap, and having over her head 
a hood formed of a seven-headed cobra, belongs to this class. The lady is intended 
to represent a NAgakanysi. (Plate XXI, fig. 2.) 

Although Buddhism was founded on the assumption that the human soul 


can be raised to the rank of the deity by a long course 

Devotee*. • . ° ■ 

of penanco and righteousness, and many disciples of 
Buddha were raised to the rank of great saints, it would seem that no attempt 
was ever made to raise them to the rank of a Buddha or to worship their images. 
Of devotees of lower grade statuary representations were rarely made. Ainidst 
2,500 carvings of various kinds, I noticed only a few. Among these are three 
figures of devotees, females, in alto-rilievo, in a kneeling position with folded 


hands. These were evidently intended only to serve as ornaments beside a large 
figure of Buddha. They seem to be of Burmese origin. (Plate XXIII, fig. 5,) 
Plate XXIV shows a hermit seated at his ease and examining his waistband. By 
his side there is an alms-bowl full of fruits, and two pious ladies are com© to present 
him a panful of milk and some other articles of food. .'Figures oftiiislrind at© ttm. 
In a place so thoroughly heterodox as Buddha Gtayfi it is aoAto bfr axpected 
that there should be any images of Hindu divinities* > The place was astir 
thoroughly converted to Hindi! usage, and none ~ *** • Tftfulq 

images there. But as later Buddhism recognised sereralof 
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“ Mh “" i0M “ “ r °‘ •- ar a tow i» ,,e, m0 y * 

Hindu Divinities CHl,cd fhu,lu or quasi-Hi ,du. A remarkable one is that 

. ,. of the £ oJde * 8 of ea th, Prithivf Do\ i. She is shown 

Tf*.? * *"** ,l ° ' mb,0n ° f U ‘ 8 eUth > - ‘ '■« an umbrolbi over bar Wml . 

tbo 'm T r ‘ tten ' iant (pkt ° XX ’ £ *- 4 - Tb ° «•"«. is record by 
I "' dW " iM ‘° ^ 4 *° “''dd., a darb, K hi, .oeditab J. 

of til 1 ° ! ’ 00 CUK 8CarCtly therefore bc callf 1 a Hindu goddess, The oharac'er 
the next » more marked. In the small u, consecrated tem F le in the east of the 

monastery dose by the figure of Buddha nobd above (p. m, plate XI), there is 

“ *** ^ - - -ms, two of which are broken. It holds an 

uplifted sword, a staff, and a lasso : it is dr, ,sed in a tiger skin, and is shown dancing 

on a oull. I he t.gure u apparently th: t of a Bhairava, a class of c.emoniaeal 
attendants of Mahddeva. (Plate XXX, ng. 4.) A counterpart of this is seen in 
g- 2, plato XXVI. In it the figure bos four heads and eight aim?, and, 
instead of standing on a bull, lias undo, iut feet a man and a wonrnr.. In one of 
its hands the figure holds a closed umbrella. It is a curious article, and I have 
nowhere else seen a counterpart of it. Another figure of a Hunk character is 
that of a female with four hands, mounted on a Hying humor* being, who has 
wings instead of arms. The ruler I take to be Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, and the 
vehicle, the Garuda of that divinity. (Plato XIII, fig. 3.) Another occurs in the 
courtyard of the monastery. It repiesents a female standing ou a car dranu by 
seven horses. Between her legs is soated the charioteer. I fancy it is intended for 

SAvitrf Devf, who has apparently seized an opportunity to have a drive In the chariot 
of her husband, the sun-god Stirya. 


The great temple, as described in a preceding chapter, is of brick, and all its 
... , „ different members, decorations, and ornaments, except 

Architectural Ornament*. _ r 

the jambs and the pavement, are made partly of that 
material and partly of mortar and stucco. The jambs are of rusty brown 
sandstone, relieved in the front by three line# of plain longitudinal moulding 
«f very much the tame pattern, both in the inner and the outer gates. (See Plates 
XVI and XVII.) The jambs of the outer gate arc supposed by General Cunningham 
tube of a later date than those of the inner one, as they had been most likely 
set »p when the two-storeyed porch > was bwlt. The architrave over tho inner 
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doorway is of dressed granite, but devoid of ornament* ; the pavement was origin* 
ally of plain flags of granite, but some pilgrims in the 14th, 1 5th, and the 16th 
centuries carved in outline their own effigies, and added short Sanskrit inscriptions 
to record their visit. General Cunningham has given a plate of those carvings, 
which for ready reference I copy from his first report. (Plate LI.) Some of the minor 
temples and other buildings, the ruins of which 1 dug into, were also made of the same 
materials. The columns of the verandah noticed above (p. 69) were, however, as already 
stated, built of stone ashlars with lime cement ; and, to judge from the many fragments 
of sculptures now' scattered all about the place, it would Beem that several of the 
minor temples, or their appurtenances whioh surrounded the great fane, were built 
either entirely of, or in good part with, stone. Monolithic columns of six to eight 
feet in height, and of rich designs, have been met with, and bases for these, of 
equally elaborate designs, as also architraves and lintels, are also abundant. Some 
of these me lying on the ground ; others have been used in the building of the 
Mahant’s private dwelling. One set of ten bases have been built into the new 
enclosing wall of the court-yard ; others have been carried away by the people 
of the neighbourhood. Fragments of mouldings, friezes, architraves, and other 
architectural stones, aro to be met with in almost every part, Btack in the mud walls 
of huts over an area of five miles round the sacred spot (Dr. Buchanan-Hamiltafi 
noticed thorn scattered from eight to 'ton eoss round the country); and these 
incontestably prove the former existence of a considerable number of stone temples 
or other stone buildings in the neighbourhood of the great one. But tW clearances 
which Lave lately been made have swept away all traces of their original sites* 
Possibly in the mounds now existing outside the new boundsry wall, if dug into, 
traces might be brought to light of some of their sites; but I could find none. 

Of the architectural stones already brought to light, some bases of pOkut 

appear remarkable. They are of different sizes and 

Bates ol Pillars. * ■ 

make; some designed for square pillars from 14 to 9$ 
inches a side, others for columns of 10 to 16 inches in diameter. In theit 


ornamentation the cyma, the torus, the fillet, and the tile, are the pri ncipal 
used, and these have been combined in a variety of ways. Tbs rich onos havt 
niches with human figures. In some sumptuous specimens the niche Its* been rep lac e ^ 
by human figures ranged in tiers. The following are some of Ihelefeiiny va ri|fie i| 
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i>« rrvr 2 \ !’ of th8 ,;mple8t f0 ™’ an<1 d6>iKnod ,or a c ° iumn ' « 

Of n,0 " ,dU,g ’ ° Ver ** Plin,h ' th0 ° • «* - a iloublo Ml 

on • f!SUr8 S ; ”” inl0,lded for “ >< I“ aro P«l«r. It ha. o projection 

on each ado, bearing a ntche and an imago of Buddha. 

Plato XXII, fig. 3, is a variety o,' the last. i„ niohe , m;iM b „, . h 
the torus an ornamental design. 

it J‘“ e X f *’ 6 f 4 ’ 18 ^ m “ Ch i!l ’ lll ° ‘“ l in iUl b «r Part, but above the torn, 

y , ' f, ’ 2 ' hl “ ‘ho niche replaced by a lancet-hoad ornantont, and 

U.e topmoat line of moulding, supported by a series of dentils. 

Plate XXVII, fig. 1, is an imitation of the body of a tempi.. It has a threefold 
projection on each side, each having a rectangular niche Hanked by pilasters and 
containing an image seated on a lotus. Tho central image, is a male, and the side 
ones females. Altogether the base is a very sumptuous one, and tho square pillar over 
it must have been an elaborate pieco of work. 

Plate XXVII, fig. 3, is m generis. It has a threefold projection, like the last 
two ; but its plinth, instead of being plain, is covered by a range of images of 
Buddha. The member placed immediately over it is sloping. On its centre there 
is a niche, and by its sides are rows of images. Above this member there is a 
niche, and then the member is repeated, but without the niche, tho surface being 
covered by a line of nine images of Buddha. 

Of the square pillars designed for these bases I have seen none; but, judging 
puiM8 fr° m brick pillars extant, I suppose they were square in 

the lowest portion (from one-fourth to one-third) ; then 
octagonal, so made by the canting of the angles ; and then polygonal, produced by 
another series of canting. Sometimes the third section was either rounded, or 
allowed to remain square. Elsewhere alternate sections of square and rounded shafts 
are common, hut I have no data to show that that style was used at Buddha Gayd, 
Of the column I met with only two specimens. One of these is now deposited in 

tho Indian Museum. I give a drawing of it. (Plate 

Column! . x 

v | XLVIII, fig. 2.) It measures 5 feet 9 inches in length 

#jibd 18 inches in diameter at the lower end, the diameter of the upper end being 
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10 inches. It is of the rich Jain pattern, aet off with broad bands of scroll work. 

It was evidontly intended for the front part of a porch. Of the base and capital 
suited for this column I found no specimen. The material of the column is 
sandstone. The fluted column, so common in K&shmiri architecture, is to be seen 
only in bas-relief at Buddha Gay A. 

For capital for square pillars the crucial bracket was the most common. Its upper 

edge was modelled into a simple moulding, and the 
(Capitals. en ds of the cross-bars set off with scrolls like the ram's 

born of European architecture ; rarely* by female figures. In a few I noticed lotus 
flowers. The remains of this member of pillars are rare, and those of columns 
have not at all been met with. It is to be presumed the latter were of the ribbed 
melon shape so common in the niches of the Great Temple. 

The door-frames are usually selected by Indian artiste for the display of a 

considerable amount of ornament, and at Bhuvanettnra, 
Door-frame.. Puri, and elsewhere, they are generally very elaborately 

carved. It is to be presumed that at Buddha Gayd this was also sometimes the 
case ; but the only two door-frames extant of the Great Temple are very simple. 
The lintel and the side-bars have plain mouldings on the outer surface. (Plates XVI 
and XVII.) In some minor temples the lintels were set off with richer flattings 
than what was shown on the side bars. A rich specimen of it is shown in Plate 
XLVIII, figure 3. Intended to be constantly trodden, the sill is a member of a 
door which is ill adapted for the display of ornament. A squared bar is the form 
most common and best adapted for it ; but Indian architects revetted in ornaments, 
and no part of . the building was thought too insignificant or commonplace for 
the display of art. It is not remarkable, therefore, that among the stones lately 
exhumed at Buddha Gayd there should be several specimens of sills sumptuously 
carved in floral devices. One of these is shown in piste XLVIII, Sg. 4. It is 
five feet long, and made of black chlorite. The ordinary decoration foe this 
member is a flat band on the outer surface. The top is invariably smooth. 

Reference has already been made (p. 02) tethe carved stone lying bribe temple 

of Vdgttvari Bevf, which is supposed by some & 
v*jr&ian«. t k e same whereon seated Buddha acquired the, 

perfection of knowledge. It is called the wprifam*, or the * thunderbolt seakV 
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It is a circular slab of chloric ^ o • 1 

thickness Its low. r. • f 1110168 X “ duuneter a,ld 0 inches , n 

carofi 11 , r BUTfuC ° 18 r0Ugh and uneren > hut the upper ouo was originally 

ZZ y r T “ d d — • -H-. d^. V-» .<.Tt 

and 2“ : ro “ gh “ Sa *° 1 “' ,e ’ ll0W< ’ , “ t ’ obl,tt ' r “ M tke deaign in .evcral iilacc 
»d Una the more reudily .. it WM eugruved in very faint lin r for . ^ Z ’ 

engraving would have mado the .tone uncomfortable. ’ 

The deign on it i. a compUcated one. Roughly it may ho de.cribed to comprise 

SJT.L t: COrOTmg ^ "* U,e ” UrfaC °- ,ud wiUli “ » 

7t wMch , ° f W ' liC '' C “‘ “ l ° tlWthrM km ° a ‘ b,nJ ‘’ “O'* »«« 

o which ha. an elaborate gateway, which out. into the .i, inner band.; th. centre 

formed T“ V P “ lton «*» 1mm, i. 

" , ‘ r ne " ° f leares . ran e oJ in » .‘anting pooition. The .ocond corner.*, 

a. mgo o awed form., which have the conventional .hapo of the thunderbolt 

{ Zt ° DamS ° f the ,tc "*- Th8 tbW a row of lota, petal.; the fourth 

a trading vino j the fifth lotu. petal. eguul ; the math a line of Indian dumbbell, or 

*"**" ranged in an upright position ; the seventh looped garland, intervened by 
ion-heads; the eighth a series of alternate lozenges and thunderbolts; and the ninth 
a scroll. The square pattern is meant to bo a wall ; it has a line of pilasters ranged 
on lotus petals and capped by globular figures. The gateways are very complicated, 
and their design will be best understood by roference to the plate. (Plato XLIIl, 
fig. 4 .) What this design is intended to typify I cannot say ; probably it is intended 
to represent some heavenly tope with its surrounding rails and enclosing walls. 

From the narrative given in the second chapter (p. 32), it is evident that 
Buddha sat on a bundle of grass spread on the platform of tho Bodhi-tree, 
and not on any throne ; and the description of the vajr&mnu given by Hiouou 
Hwang (p. 94) is, on the face of it, legendary, and not at all in keeping with 
the stone which now passes under that name. Fa Hian notices a place, four U 
to the north of the Bodhi-tree, where he saw the tree under whioh, and tho stone 
on which, seated Buddha ate some rice-milk. The stone he found to be about 
four feet square and two feet in height (a); and General (Cunningham is disposed to 
think this to be the same stone, (i) Referring, then, to a blue stone with remarkable 


(«) BmI'i ' Buddhist Pilgrim*,’ p. 181. 
(b) Ansh. Surr. Report, VoL I, p. 7. 
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reins which Hiouen Thsang saw, he says; “This simple stone I believe 
to be the same as that mentioned by Hiouen Thsang.” The first supposition is 
not tenable, as Fa Hian’s stone was a square one, and cannot be the same with the 
circular one under notice. The second is more consistent, as it refers to a stone 
given by Brahmd to Buddha. Obviously, however, the stone under notice was got 
up a long time after the death of Buddha for purposes of priestcraft. 

The stones above described, though few in number, are of much interest as 
specimens of art-design current on this side of India several oenturies ago ; but in 
the utter absence of dates they subserve very little historical purposes. None of 
them can be carried beyond the second oentury of the Christian era, and the 
latest come to the 15th century. The great bulk is probably due to the sixth, 
the seventh, the eighth, and the ninth centuries, when the glory of Buddha Gay4 was 
for the last time revived with great eeldt. The sculptures, however, are so thoroughly 
conventional, so got up by the rule of thumb, so monotonous in every respect, that 
they are utterly worthless for purposes of comparison. 

Vory different is the case with the carvings on the A£oka rails. Their date 

is unquestionable, their subjects are so diversified, their 

Carrings <m railings. 

execution is so vigorous, they are so unmistakably 
life-like, though exceedingly coarse, that they cannot but engross the attention of the 
antiquarian in a variety of ways ; and at the same time they serve to throw a mass 
of new light on one of the darkest periods of Indian history. Major Markham Kittoe, 
who first noticed the sculptures on the rails, and presented some drawings of 
them to the Asiatic Society, remarked : “ I invite • • particular attention * * • 
to the drawings in which will be found the figure of a female with the head of a horse 
or an ass ; another of a goat on a pedestal or altar ; the water jars ; the three figures, two 
female and one male ; the lotus oft repeated ; and again the couple caressing each 
other, beside whom water jars are placed; the centaurs or minotanrs, the winged 
oxen and horses, and the sphynxes, — all are objects at once curious and instructive. ”( a ) 
The drawings referred to above were taken back by the donor for the purpose of 
making out a detailed descriptive account, and never after returned. General 
Cunningham, in 1861, prepared some very faithful and well-executed drawings 
of some of the bas-reliefs on the railings, and published them along with hi« first 

V ■■■■ — W .I. ■■■■■» I ■!■■«<» » ■ WWW » i I. — ll W f i ll ' nil I i ■ v, 

(a) Journtl, AtUtio Soefety, V«L XVI, pt I, p. M& 
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“ Some of the sculptnrod bas-roltefe i„ « “ n ‘ enlra « with the remark— 
Show the Buddhist belief of the donlr i n lT Plila ” ^ 1 " Sl ' ly “'““‘‘"g- They 
‘hey show tho style of architecture in the " y ° n ° nt ' 0a for “° lid to wers and trees ; 

and city walls, .„ d the costumes of the neoT'TT ''’“P 1 '*’ W l,m * 8ca < « a ‘ M - 
other worshippers of each sex «(c) I„ l.:. P , ° ° f ,ho K “g.(«) end of 

hss dwelt at greater length on the history andllTe W 7° K ' ,rn ° d 

“ group which he takes to ho of tho sun "o- t in- * ,nd noticod in dolail 
‘ho coping stones „f th „ reilin? . £££*?"« '“o ^oration. some o, 

sketches of iojds of tho bas-relief, (A h . it a' 10 ™ 0 P “ “ l,odl in ,8M . rough 
character. I have deemed it proper the f M d6Sm ' l> ' io " to “pWn ‘heir 

available at Buddha Gayd including tl 7° <7\ C ° P> ° n th ° baa ' r ' li, ' t s ‘hat arc now 

Cunningham and the U. Mr hZo “d ‘ 7 ^ ^ ^ 

In order f„,, y to ZdejZdT , ‘ l *" tbc “ ■ da ‘- 

y to understand the character of these bas-relief,, i, U n ‘ „ 

, I” " md tl,e ‘hoy noeupy „„ raili 

ol posts standing almut ,hroe 8 frerZrt d r' b,!d ’ ° l “ “"** 

having a coping „» top and thre r.-lT *"•."* *“■•* » *“>"» pUnth. and 

Tl . . \ g , P and tbree rai1 bars morticed on their Hides. (Plato XWirr * 

but left perfectly bare (a) T n Nn 9 f fi , ’ d th ° COping ' woro dr ««sed, 

disc o„ the cenCZaB ii jl u„der * ‘ h ° P0 “ U "“™ ~ b a - a ' a ‘ 

h-‘ ther.il bars, 

r^txrrr onth ° - - •iKrsss 

(oeo plate XXXIIL) The sa me arrangement occur, at Mathurd, hutrho .Jislro sot 


(«) Arch. Surr. Report, Yol. j, plate* VIU to XI. 

(4) I have nowhere noticod any temple atricUy *o Called no, „ , 

W Arch. Snrr. Report, Vol. I. p. 10 . ’ “ y ^ P e » n “«««. 

<«l) Arch. 8nrr. Report, VoL HI, pp. Wf. 

It) Journal, Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXV. 

CO My • Antiquities of Orissa,* n, plate XIV. 

(I) Vergnsson’s ‘ Eastern Architect ore,’ p. «. 

(*) Idem, p, 98. 
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„« with floral bud. at the corner., some pUlar. having largo human figure, m high 
relief and the friere » .urmountod by elaborate arched ornament* (a) The 
liar, that rail, are of the contraction, but not quit, ao ornate. Bound the 

Gantumiputro cave, at Na*ik, tbo rail, are brought re .lore to reeb other a. to 
leave only a barely perceptible apace between them ; the eenneirouUr due. are 
replaced by circular one., and the coping is rich, but thephnth » bare.<») At 
Arnaravatl tho dire, arc mud, larger, the frieae. on the coping much more olaborete, 
and the plinth covered with a rich frieae formed of animal, and fiord dev,oee.(v) 

THsc differences in the ornamentation of rail-designs would at first sight 

suggest the idea that their progress was due to gradual 
Theory < f «ntd.mi improvement. development} _that the simplest were the oldest, and 

the most elaborate the latest. Unquestionably the latest, or those of Mathurti and 
Amardvatl. are the most ornate; but the rail, at S&nchl are, according to General 
Cunningham, later than those of Bardhat, and tho latter are far more elaborate 
and sumptuous than the former. Again, accepting the Bardhat and the Buddha 
Gayd rails to bo due to Afoka’s munificence and earnest devotion to his newly 
accepted faith, they should be synchronous or all but synchronous ; but the 
former are by far richer than those of the latter, and their differences cannot 
be reconciled on any chronological scale founded upon relative art-excellence, 
unless we set all other historical evidences • aside ; and to do so in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge would be to shut the door against truth with 
. vengeance. The principle of greduel improvement ie A jreW •» 
established that U cannot be rearenably qurerioned ; but «”*-*»»'**?* 

isolated care.. The data now available for each . purpore - regard. d *’^ ddbu ‘ t 
“u are quite insufficient, and cannot be at .11 relM upon for the deducbm. 
Of any general premise,. One building of one age mey be !"*»«*»> 
of another and a later ego; but it cannot b, .occpted ... proof ’•*’»*** 
fonucr age having been lower in tho red. of erchitedmal erbexooBonce than the 
iattor until it is proved that the former never had, andrenld not ^ 
better. II the p,ineiple be admitted witfaont the rdre, ,t wodd jvtfj the 


( а ) Arch. Burr. Report, Plate VIII. 

(б) Fergusson’a * Eaatero Architecture, ]>• 94. ^ 

(e) Idem, pp- 9^-100, end ‘ Tree and 8*rp«i»t wonbip,’ p. U0. . Mr. 
of the place ana make* it Amravuti. 
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£ ' °' 11,6 f f 6 DU *“ * 0Mtem £ro " U “ - *«■«-. who .00 

“ rt’ fc ° gla "’ ,ha ‘ Europ ° ‘ >roducod heer-l>ott 1 «» a„J 

had ,r k : B ° bOT,an g W “ kn °' ro there - Ev<ffl “ lhe «“» of the .ailing,, 
had the BarAhat nnn. not been brought to our notice, we might have .afely believed 

the Sfaehf rail, to bo the oldert. The fact in, ornamentation i. a, nmol, dependant 

upon wealth as on artistic ingenuity, and in the ratio in which wealth is withheld 

art must deteriorate. The man who proposes to spend a few thousands on a house 

cannot have as sumptuous and well decorated a house as he who sets down a million 

or the purpose, though both may live in the ago of Praxiteles, Again, the capacity 

or taste of the individual architect engaged, and the honesty of the agent employed 

to superintend the disbursement of money, are important factors in the calculation 

of the result to be obtained ; and these should never be lost sight of. These are 

doubtless trite axioms, unfit to be repeated, but in the domain of Indian archeology 

they havo not always boen borne in mind. 

Mr. Fergusson believes the mechanical construction and ornamentation of the 


Wooden-wodel theory. rails to affoni positive evidence of the design hoviug 

been taken from wooden models. He says, “ the 
pillars, for instance, could not havo been put up first and the rails added 
afterwards. They must have been inserted into tho right or left hand posts, and 
supported while the next pillar was pushed laterally, so as to take their ends, and 
when the top rail was shut down the whole became morticed togother as u piece 
of carpentry; but not as any stono-work was done either before or afterwards.” («) 
Adverting to the discs on the pillars, he adds : “ In carpentry the circular ones 
would represent a great nail meant to keep the centre bar in its place, the half 
discs, top and bottom, metal plates to strengthen the junctions— and this it seems 
most probably may really have been the case.” (b) 

In the history of human progress, wood* work must unquestionably have long 
. , preceded stone, and it would be an insult to the under- 

standing of the reader gravely to formulate that man 
first put up wooden railings, and when he learnt to work on stone, prepared stone 
railings from his original wooden models. There can be no difference of opinion 


(«f> * History of Eastern Architecture/ p, 08. 

(6) Loc. oil. 
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auent such a theory ; but as I gather from the author’s writings, his objeot is to 
assert that the transition took place in the time of Aloka, and not gradually in course 
of a long series of years, like the pile-huts of the lake inhabitants changing into Swiss 
villas. 1 cannot acquiesce in this view of the case, for I cannot help thinking the theory 
in this sense to be opposed to fact, and mischievous in its tendency. As regards 
masonry buildings generally , I have already elsewhere given reasons for not accepting 
the hypothesis of the learned author, (a) I shall therefore confine myself here to a 
staten. out of the arguments which might be urged against the hypothesis regarding 
tho rails. The shape of the railing, whether in original or in effigy, as Been in the 
oldest monument extant, in the caves of Udayagiri, is quite unlike anything 
wooden that car be appealed to. In the wooden railing everything is light and 
airy. Even in tho strongest fence the posts are comparatively thin, the coping 
slender, and rhe bars attenuated and set wide apart; whereas tho bars, the pillars, 
and tho coping of the stone railing, are as heavy and thick as possible, and the spaoes 
l>e tween the bars reduced to a minimum. Had the latter been the result of the first 
attempt at copying the former, such would never have been the case. It is far more 
convenient to move about and work light, small pieces of stones than heavy ones ; 
and there could be no mechanical difficulty in producing thin bars of stone, — at least 
those who chiselled the thick ones so neatly could not have found thin bars less 


easy of management. Doubtless, size for size, the commoner stones are more fragile 
than wood ; but the object of the stone fence was not to keep out intruders bent upon 
using force, but to set up an ornamental appendage round a sacred spot. Looking to 
tho height and the ladder-like construction of the Btone railing, it is impossible to 
believe that any man having the use of his limbs at oommond could for, a 
moment find my difficulty in scaling it, and against animals a much lighter struc* 
ture would l ave amply sufficed to serve as an efficient protection ; and the man 
who first copied the wooden fence in stone would not „ have so 'far departed from 
his model. T.io interval must have been long before the oopyist could to such 
an extent neglect his model as to differ in every detail except the barest outline* 


In the mechanical construction of the railing* the difference is as remarkable, 

In wooden fer.ces the rails are either four-sided bars or rounded bolt#; never 

elliptical, tho latter being weaker and much more difficult to work out. , How^|s 

— ' ■ ,1 ‘ 

(a ) 4 Antiquities of Omsa/ 1, chapter I, * ■ ■ ^ -^V 




v. • *-\ , /*■ A 

' -v* ^ 

- “ : < 'V *v:,« ’ * 9 . 
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it that in the first attempt at copying the masons changed the easily-managed 
lour-suled bars into the most difficult and troublesome form of the ellipse? The 
tenons and the mortices in wood are either four-sided or round, never, in 
anj ordinary case, elliptical or lens-shaped; and yet in the stone railing they 
aro invariably lens-shaped. These changes could not have taken place within 
single reign of Atoka; and yet if wo aro to believe Mr. Fergusson, the 
art of sculpture was first originated in his reign, and the rails and stone-houses were 
or the first time made in stono from wooden models, and as the rails were put 
up by Atoka, the el.ango was accomplished in fifteen to thirty years. 

. Admittinp) IiOWOver ’ for the <*« argument, what is otherwise quite inad- 
missible, that the beginning and progress of stone rail-making was accomplished in 

the single reign of Atoka, it might be asked-how does this accord with the other 
theory of tho learned author, in which he attributes the beginning of stono masonry 
and sculpturo to tho advent of Greek artists in India during Atoka’s reign ? If 
accomplished artists came from Greece or Bactria, why did they begin by copying 
wooden models, and not introduce a completed art ? Why should they have preferred 
lens-shaped tenons and mortices, which were not common in Greece or Bactria, to 
square and round ones, with which they were perfectly familiar ? Doubtless the 
number of the artists who came from beyond India was not largo, and they had to 
train up tho natives of tho country to practise tho art ; but in buch a ease tho pupils, 
whatever they may do in original dosigns, should follow the mechanical details taught 


them by their foreign masters, and not deviso indigenous methods of their own. 

Mr, Fergusson is probably right in his supposition that in tho construction of the 
roiling one pillar was first set up and fixed in its position, the rails were then adjusted 
and supported, and the next pillar then pushed laterally and brought into position ; 
the process being repeated till the whole line was completed. This would have 
been tho simplest plan possible, and it was most likely the one that was followed. 
It might be supposed that all the pillars were first put up in large, loose 
holes, one corner pillar then fixed, the bars belonging to it adjusted, and the 
next pillar then pushed laterally to receive the nearest tenons of the bars, and 
tl»8 pillar itself then fixed into its position, and the process repeated till tho entire 
Una was completed. In either case the pillars were first set up and the bars 
put in afterwards. The copings were of different lengths, some covering one 
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compartment, some one and a half, others two; so they must have been put up 
after the pillars and bars had been fixed in their position, in so far there is 
doubtless much that would imply “pure carpentry;” but the work could not be 
done in any other way. If we assume that if the rails were not set up piecemeal 
they must have been left on the ground, the bars and the coping all fixed, and thewhole 
structure, about a hundred feet or more long, twelve feet broad, and weighing two to 
three hundred tons, raised at once into position. Such a feat has never been attempted, 
tm d could never have been accomplished, by men destitute of the most powerful 
mechanical appliances. Even in a wooden fence such an attempt would imply the most 
consummate stupidity on the part of the artists. Nor could the true masonry pillar- 
and-lintel construction, where all the pillars are built first and the lintels laid upon 
them afterwards, be conveniently adopted in fixing rails into monolithic pillars. In 
masonry work, holes are kept on the sides of the pillars for the tenons of rail bars, and 
these holes are either twice the depth of the tenons, so that one end of a bar may be 
pushed in deep and the other end brought within the intercolumnnar space to be 
slid into its corresponding hole ; or one side of the hole is broken into or kept open, 
and after its corresponding tenon has been shoved in the side is built up. 
Neither of these plans could be adopted in the case of not-very-thick monolithic 
pillars without either disfiguring, or seriously weakening, them. 

The nail-head and clamp argument is weak at best. It presupposes that in 
former times wooden railings were not, as in the present day, simply morticed, or 
morticed and then secured by wooden pegs cut flush on the outside so as to be 
imperceptible, but in the centre bars were strengthened by nails having heads 
about a foot in diameter, and clamped in at the four comers with iron plates having 
semicircular ends. This is simply gratuitous. There is no evidenee extent which, 
could prove this. It might be said that the nail-heads were small, bat in oopyrng 
them they have been enlarged. This is not what is usually done at the feat 
attempt. A competent artist could have readily imitated a nail-head; ft is ifeatcefy 
conceivable that an incompetent .person would in tee .first attempt to imitate a aiil* 


head produce a well -developed lotus flower. It should t>e added that m the oldest 
rails of S&nchf there is no indication whatever of this feature of ft #bod6ii 
Supposing that the artists were too inefficient to attempt the imitation in their fitef 
essay, one may ask if the hypothetical nail-head be the type of tbe lota* ditey hWtl: 
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a “ T *° ' U8tif y «» presence on the middle of the i 

cuM l, v „„ v n ., v «... 11,0 •«* *l*« no nail-lietol 

in. ',, ol> ; f in ; 0 , Z? , p 7 ,* ' voode " " ,<,d<>1 0 1,1 mcdhn> “ J 

, “ nd 01 *•"* lh ““ - discs at tlio four 

raii „„ 1:;;;; 6 :T °v 10 ^ * ,,m1 «■ —«*■*«. m ^ 

cl.arac.er of ,“ (l ^ bu * lh » 1"™* 

in «h„ same ,,v Z;“«. ’ “* ""‘ y “ * hOU,d “* <» Accounted for 

,u y ":::::~ ofr f"* trma m 

ini' : ; r r ; ^ ~ -«• 

™ or so abundant, as in o„r ti„.es, and that without an 
’ ' . " Vld “" M '. » *» ““”"'0 a major which can serve only t„ raWewI 
it one .Vi re to judge very carefully tljn dcaitrn, com,, ruction, and fi„ Ul of the 
rent railing, above referred to, the im.nessioo in in, mind won, d he Ji 
t the ,.,„„les« Ranchi rail is as perfect in it, design and finish a, -bo more 

not in «s art she finish, and thru shows that the design of the rail was current 
rn country long before the ago Atoka. A small tree planted singly i„ 
place needs the protect.™ of a fence round it, to save it from the attack, of cal 
1 o one in ndm neglects this necessary precautionary measure. Whou the Bodhi Tree 
was multiplied all over the country, such a fence was everywhere deemed essential, 
and from the necossary to the ornamental in connection with religion the transition 
was an oasy one. Wo must look to the beginning of the rail to a few years after the 
death of Buddha, that is, some two centurios bofore, and not at the time of Afioka. 

To turn now to the ornaments of the Buddha Gayd railings. As already stated 

Carving* on „«u. ^ 72 )> tho l )illars aro not all of the samo material; 

some are of sandstone, others of granite ; and it is doubt- 
ful if they were used promiscuously in the making of the samo railing ; most 
probably not, and the dates of the sculptures on them must, thoroforo, spread over 
at least two centuries. I am not in a position to mark tho distinction, and must 
therefore notice the carvings on them all under one head. 

Of the rail bars the number seen by me is small, and the bars are all of sand- 
stone ; but General Cunningham has noticed some of granite. Of copings the 
number is also limited, and they are all of sandstone. But the leading featuro 
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of their ornamentation is the same in all : the rail bars hare a lotus disc op the 
opposito sides of its middle, and nothing more. (Plate XXXIII.) The lotus 
is formed generally of two consecutive rows of petals, with the thalamus or 
disc in the centre and a double-line border. The petals of the outer row 
are all well developed and laid side by side, and not overlapping each 
other, as is natural. In some instances, however, the overlapping is well shown. 
(Hate XXXVIII, fig. 6.) In others the petals, instead of issuing in straight lines 
from the centre, are whirled in a manner which is not natural. (Plate XLIV, fig. 2.) 
Between the points of the outer row of petals are shown the tops of other 
and outor whirls. The potals of the inner row are also ' laid side by side, but 
they are slender. The thalamus is distinct in some cases, showing the seed-holea 
(Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2); in others it is covered by small petals (Plato XXXVIII, 
figs. 5 and 2). The inner row of petals is sometimes replaced by a human head 
(Plate XLIV, figs. 2 and 3), and in another by a mermaid with her fishy tail 
curling round the thalamus. (Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2.) The mermaid or 
MaUyandri is an object of popular belief common all over the Aryan world 
from a very ancient date, and is not unknown in Assyrian and old Persian 
sculpture. It is the counterpart of the semi-piscine Triton of Groeco, and a closo 
congener of the N&gakanyd or semi-ophide female of Orissau architecture, (o) 

The topmost bar forming the coping is square on three sides, and rounded on 

top ; on the two opposite flat sides there are two 
Carving* on coping*. slightly-raised fillets, within which is a running frieze 

of animals on one side and a floral device on the other. Of the former General 
Cunningham has figured and described four varieties, and <of the latter also four. 

1 have found seven of the former, including the four noticed by the General, and four 
of the latter, beiDg those which the General has figured. Most of these stones have 
been brought and deposited in. the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The floral designs 
are complicated but chaste, and remind one of the designs sometimes adopted in 
cast-iron works of the present day. (Plate XLVII.) The animal designs include on 
one stone a lino of three winged Centaurs followed by three horses, all in * running 
posture. (Plate XLVI, fig. 1.) On another a series of bouquets, each formed of 
a lotus petal, with alternately two long or four short leaves rising.on its sides and, it. 

. ' ■ * — ii ,i .. . i. m m . . wii . m ■ m ii ■■ - 

(a) M j • Antiquities of Orieta/ Vol. I, page 43 s Ferguieon’e ' Tree and Serpent Worship,’ p. S3. 
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oop on top, and having yn each side a monster figure formed of the forepart of a 
Centaur and the hind , of a fish's tail curled. (Plate XLVI, fig. a.) The 
monetere with folded hands are paying their adoration to the bouquet. The stone 
seen has four such monster figures. The third stone has the top of a pillar 
supporting two leaves and a flower, and three dog, are running towards it in 
a me. (Plato XLVI, fig. 3.) The fourth stone baa a human-headed winged 
bull or Minotaur, two winged horses, and two bulls, the last driven by a monster- 
looking pigmy. (Plate XLVI, fig. 4.) General Cunningham takes the last to bo 
a monkey, but the face is very like that of a human being ; and the dwarf was so 
great a favourite with ancient Indian artists, that I cannot help taking it as such. 
Below this frieze tliore is an inscription in the character No. 3 of Prinsop. The 
fifth stone has a procession of two heavylooking animals crouching, two elephants 
crouching, a bull running, and a lion standing. (Plate XLVI, fig. 5.) The stono 
ws. found on the roof of the Buddhapad pavilion by General Cunningham, who take, 
the first two animal, to bo hippopotami. The hippopotamus is unknown in India 

of tt“, Pre “" ^ o" ^ PalC ° ner “ d S!r Pr ° by C,,utley f0 “ nd remain, 
of tha animal in he SevaHk hills, and the probability of its having been known to 

ancient Indian, will be made apparent from the remark, which will occur lower down. 

The ..nth comprise, two winged goat, followed successively by two rams, two bull, 

and a winged home. (Plato XXXIII.) General Cunningham takes the sheep to be I 

ram and a ewe, but both have long, curving horns. The seventh stono is the longest 

omg seven feet five inches, and must have covered full two compartments of the 

railing. General Cunningham deawibe. it thus: •< In this bas-relief the sculptor has 

a proceMi ° a ° f 

to me t h th S TT ° f We "‘ k ' 10 '"' lsnd anima,< - Th « eTephanta seem 
to me to be the mort comical, although they are by nature half aqmstic. Below the 

procta., on there a long inscription, which is unfortunately much injurod in ,ho 

taiddle. I t is certainly a BuddhUt record, a, the words Meyers* BuJdU t a occur 

.‘"‘he a, well as the well-known term ju8 t before the 

««.nd Mayors*. On the back of this stone there is th. flower pattern marked 

D.’’(«)(Hate XLVI, fig. «.) As these stones were found in tho rubbish mounds away 

from their original positions, it i. impowibh, to determine whether the prooemion. 

* ■: (®) Atcb. 8wr. Report, 1H, p. 9«k . 
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were joined so as to make a continuous line* or broken iipto separate pieoes by the 

intervention of pilasters, or by some other contrivance. V 

The pillars may be divided sculpturally into two classes— the mediala and the 

terminals. The medials hav6 their comers canted 
earrings on pillars. (Plate XXXIII), whereas the te rminal ones retain their 


rectangular .l.ape perfect (Plate XLVIII, fig. 1). The former are rise lew 

elaborately carved than the latter. , 

Tho medial pillars have the lotus disc on the centre, and a half section of it 

at the lower end, the cord of the section being seated 
Bas-relief* on mcdml pillar.. ^ ^ pUnth of the piUftr . (Plate XLVIII, figS. 5, 6, 

and 7, plate XXXIII.) The central disc is commonly the lotus "perfect, but in many 
instances the inner circle contains representations of various kinds. In one there is 
a lion with its tail uplifted (plate XXXIII); in another a orocodile (plate XLV, 
fig. 9); in a third a horse (plate XXXIII) ); in a fourth a winged gpat or deer 
(plate XLV, fig. 10); in a fifth a bull (fig. 11); in a sixth a Centaur (fig. 12); 
and in two others geese (plate XLIV, fig. 1 ; plate XLV, fig. 7). The Centaur 
is remarkable as calling to mind the Greek representations of this monster, to which 
it bears a close resemblance. The human head is very common, and several styles 
of it have been met with. The heads have generally heavy turbans (plate Xmil, 
plate XLIV, figs. 2 and 3), but buttoned hair is not uncommon. In all these cases 
the space between the double line of the outer rim is filled with a row of beaded 

ornaments. In one instance a squatting human figure with a staff in band forms 


the central ornament (plate XXXIII). Sometimes the lotus petals are minimised or 
entirely omitted, and the space within the beaded cirole filled with grotesque lion- 
heads (plate XLV, fig. 5) or the petals changed to fanciful ornaments (plate XLIV, 
fig. 4). The grotesque head in fig. 5, plate XLV, is worthy of special note, as 
it is very like an ornament common in both Roman and Gothic architecture, and is 
now found in escutcheons of brass drawer-handles of Birmingham manufacture. . f 
At the upper end the* semi-circle is lengthened into a half transverse section of 
an oval figure, and the area within it is filled with ft variety of design*. In on* 
there is a boat in a lake full of lotus plants, the leaves and buds of which areweil 
shown. (Plate XXXIV, fig. 1.) In the boat there m *. 

ing near the helm, the second propelling the boat with a and the^thnfd* 


/ 
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prostrating himself before something sacred at the prow. A scone somewhat like 
this occurs at SAnchf, but in that the sacred relic is shown prominently in the 
middle of the boat (a). We have next a woman with a horse’s head leading by 
the hand a villager to the side of an old dilapidated wall. (Plate XXXI V, 
fig. 2.) In the Hindu ^Astras mention is frequently made of a race of beings 
with human bodies and equine heads; they are called Kinnaras , and believed 
to be highly proficient in the art of music, on which account they are assigned 
the rank of heavenly choristers or the musicians of Indra. They are also said 
to be attendants on Kttvera, the god of wealth. The femalo members of this race 
(Kinnarfs) are supposed to bt fond of human society. The Buddhists believed in the 
Kinnarfs ; and in the JSodht-iattvdvaddna'kalpalatii there is a story which relates that 
Buddha in a former life had been born a Kinnarf. The following is an abstract of 
the story. ‘ VidyAdhara, a serpent-catcher, attempted to capture the king of serpents 
and drag him out from his abode by moans of drugs and incantations. The 
king, greatly terrified, took shelter with a hunter, named Padmaka. This man 
killed VidyAdhara with poisoned arrows, and obtained from his protegA a charmed 
noose of wonderful power. On his death ho bequeathed the noose to bis son 
Utpala, who dwelt at HastinApura, in tho vicinity of ValkalAyaua’s hermitage. 
Once upon a time Utpala heard a charming song resounding in the air. Learning 
it was being sung by an exceedingly beautiful Kinnarf, ho captured her by means 
of bis noose. The Kinnarf, to regain her liberty, offered to give him her jewelled 
coronet, which lends the power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When tho 
two were settling their bargain, in came Sudhana, a young prince of HostinA, 
on a hunting excursion. Utpala gave him the jewel, and the Kinnarf married 
him, and the married couple proceeded to tho palace. 

( At this time there lived in the royal household two BrAhmans, Kapila and 
Pushkara, the former serving as priest to tho king, tho latter in the same capacity 
to the prince. They were vain ol their learning, and always quarrelled with each 
”pther. One of the feudatories ol the king rebelling, the king direotod his son to 
lead an army against the unruly vassal. Sudhana left his wife with her 
jewel under the care of his mother. The king, after his son’s departure, dreamt an 
* inaus pici ous dream, and Kapila, his priest, advised him to offer a Kinnarf as a burnt 

(a) Ftrguuoa’t ‘ T»e and Sojaat Wornhip.’ 
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offering to propitiate the enraged divinity who had caused the dream. Kapilawaa 
a shrewd man, who took this opportunity of humbling hie rival, for he knew full 
well that the prince was sure to die if the Kinnarf be killed in a sacrifice. But he 
was disappointed. The queen privately warned her daughter-in-law, and sent her 
away with the jewel to Kinnarapura. 

< The Kinnarf left a ring and some charmed butter with Valkal&yana, requesting 
him to hand the two things to Sudhana on his return. 

‘ Sudhana returned victorious from the war. But his joy was damped by the 
loss of his wife. He determined to proceed to Kinnarapura, and immediately set 
forth in a northerly direction. On his way he obtained the ring and the butter 
from Valkalayana, which helped him a great deal in overcoming the fatigues of his 
journey. He crossed the mountains Himalaya, Kulada, Ajapatha, Kimartipa, 
Ekadhara, Vajraka, and Khadira, one after another, and encountered many 
adventures. Beyond mount Khadira he found two great mou n t ains turning- on a 
wheel, which made the road impassable. He destroyed the axle of the wheel, and 
fixed the mountains in their proper places. After this adventure he had to ford the 
Guhd, Patangd, Kodinf, Hasinf, and several other furious mountain-streams before 
he reached Kinnarapura. There he met his wife, and the two wept tears of joy.’ (<*) 

It is probable the bas-relief under notice is a pictorial illustration of a scene in 
the old story. 

The next figure in the plate under notion (fig. 3) represents a domestic scene. A 
lady is seated on a bedstead, by the side of which there is a cane mbri, or stool, 
holding her betel-boxes. By her side is seated a stranger who is making a request 
with folded hands ; hut the lady iB dissatisfied with him, so with averted faoe, her right 
hand uplifted, she desires him to go away, and to avoid him falls back, and with her 
left hand leans on a maid who is standing beside her. From his dress and the gourd 
alms-bowl placed before him, the man would seem to be a hermit, who,* havin g, go#' 
admission to the house on the plea of soliciting alms, has attempted to abuse the ; bo&> : ^ 
fidence of the lady. In the Sanskrit Buddhist AvadAna* there are several stories. “ 
this kind, but it is not possible to determine which of them the bas-relief is intended 
to reproduce. Figures 4 and 6 of plate XXXIV contain effigiea-of Chaityas Which 
have already been noticed (p. 122). Figure 6 represents an enclosure with several . 

T 1 ■■'■ "» I 

(ff) My 'Sanskrit Buddhist Literatus e I Bagsi,* p CS. 
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Bodhi trees, surrounded by the typical Buddhist railings, and some vcssols for 
watering the trees. Below this there is an inscription in tho LAt character. 

Figures 1 and 3 of plate XXXV have Chaityas, and these have boon already 
noticed (p. 124). Figure 2 shows a doorway through which is scon a platform with 
its sides decorated with tho dovice of a typical Buddhist railing, and having on tho top 
of it a pedestal bearing the figure of a wheel. The doorway has the ancient Indian 
pointed arch on top, and round it a framing which terminates in a weather moulding 
supported on corbels. The door is evidently meant to bolong to a tomple which has 
the Wheel of the Law, and not an image of Buddha, for tho object of worship. In 
figure 4 we have the Bodhi tree on a high pedestal, to which a dovoteo is paying 
his devotion, while an aerial spirit in the form of a human being with a peacock’s 
tail and feet is approaching from a hill to offer a flower garland to tho tree. The 
figure is the conventional one of a Garucja, and occurs ofton at Silnchl. According 
to the Buddhists there are eight classes of heavenly or aerial beings, among whom 
the Garudas stand sixthin rank (o). Figure 5 is a hermit’s abode-a stone building, 
not a hut,— with the door surmounted by a semicircular arch, and a terrace in front. 
The hermit is seated cross-legged in front of his room under the shadow of a tree. 

The sides of the terrace are sot off with the dovice of tho Buddhist rail, and is high 
enough to require two steps to be easily accessible. On tho sido of the steps is seen 
the gourd alms-howl of the hermit. The house is worthy of note, as showing that 
atone houses were common enough in the country, and even poor ascetics could 
afford to have them. Figure 6 is a Bodhi tree surrounded by the typical railing, 
and having on each side an umbrella planted on the ground, and having garlands 
hanging festooned from its sides. Similar garlands are seen hanging from the top 
H the sides of the upper part of the tree. The scene is repeatedly met with in the 

Buddhist sculptures of SAnchf, BarAhat, MathurA, and AmarAvatL 

In plate XXXVI, figure 1, we have the pavonian figure of Garmja, with the head 
and trunks a human being and the feet and tail of a peacock, as in plate XXXV, 
figure 4, but without hands. The next figure (2) represents a familiar scene in India, 
a lady showing her little boy a juggler’s goat standing on a pedestal Figure 3 is a 
gpp* in a lotus pond. The animal is in the act of attacking some one who has 


th» L>lit» VitUrs *• is orfer of tWr nska, «•-(« Dev*., (*) 

m to"* » W* « (8) 
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disturbed it. Its caudal appendage is a grotesque representation of a peaoobk’s tail. 
Figure 4 is a bull with a bell tied to its neck, and the next an acrobat or juggler sup* 
porting himsolf on Ids hands, with his feet twisted round and placed on his head. 
The rays behind the head are moant lor the folds of his gown. This aorobetio per* 
fornmnee is common all over India in the present day, and no one who haa seen the 
performances of the naft or btyigar* of the country can be unacquainted with it. 
Tho bas-relief shows that the exhibition has been popular in this oountry for 
more than two thousand years. The last figure on the plate Bhows a domesticated 
deer, with a collar and a bell round her nock and a fawn by her aide. The pose 
of tho ears shows that the animal is not a goat. 

In plate XXXVII the first figure exhibits an acrobatio performance, in which 
a man supports ou the book of his raised thigh and leg a boy, while he supports 
himself on one foot. The next (2) has a covered vessel for its central figure, with a 

bird on each side having a curiously-curled tail, and four persons on the faregronnd, 

0 

ono of whom is a man of consequence, receiving the salutation of a bare-headed 
inferior in front of him. On plate XXXIII is shown a man lying on a wa ll or rock 
with his legs uplifted and holding a tuft of leaves. The position is the conven- 
tional one for flying, but the chest and the thighs are shown leaning on the wall. 
Figuro 3 of plate XXXVII Bhows a crouching dog playing with a pup. The 
faces of the animals are of an equine character, but the long tails and crouching 
position induce me to think that dogs are meant. Figure 4 has a tree in the centre., 
and ou each side a man seated on a chair and holding a flower with folded hands. '• 
Tho tree has not the conventional railing, nor is it the shape usually given to the 
liodhi Tree. Though their hands are folded, it is doubtful if the men , are 
worshipping the tree, for in such a case they would not have taken their seats on 
chairs. Figure 5 is au elephant being tethered by a rndkut j and. the next the 
grotesque lionhead monster noticed above, bat slightly differentia detail* ' 


In plate XXXV1U, figure 1 has the semi-pavonine human form jgygni in full 
face with the wings outstretched. Figure 8 is a psapock with thrlSld^ a horse, 
the tail curling round the body. Figure 4 shew* the fronts ef a bouse, with ..si 
central doorway of the old style, * having 4a arched weather moulding, andthf 
walls set off with pilasters. The balustrades round the roof are 
pattern, and ou the roof are three persons seated, enjoying the’ 


..cool breese 
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evening. The make of the wall is not shown, but, looking to the mako of the door 
and its similitude to the hermit’s house, I take it to bo of masonry, — the wholo a 
pucka-built house with a flat roof, and not a hut or a wooden structure. Plato 
XXXIII Bhows an angel or Devaputra in a flying position, holding in his two hands 
a garland intended as an offering to some chaitya or Bodhi Tree. Figure 0 is a 
female hermit seated cross-legged, and holding a staff with a rectangular top. Shu 
is the counterpart of the Yogini oi tho Hindu Tdntric system. 

Plate XLVIII, figure 1, shows a perfect corner pillar, having its two adjoining, 

and not the two opposite, sides carved, and tho angles 
Bai reliefs on co p‘ entiro and not canted. Tho half-discs at tho bases 

are the samo as in tho medial pillars, and have a ram’s head carved in the 
triangular space between the two adjoining discs. Tho control discs are replaced 
by panels, of which the lower edge is bound by an effigy of tlio Buddhist railing, 
from which graceful festoons hang at the comers. Each side of the panel is chi- 
selled into a fluted pilaster, which is so joined with the nearest pilaster of the 
adjoining side as to appear like a fluted square pillar. It has the typical ribbed 
domal form at the base and at the crown. Over tho domal capital there is a couclmnt 
bull supporting an architrave formed of interlacing festoons, and thereupon a cornice. 
The centre of the panel is occupied by a couple of human-beings standing in an 


amatory mood. Tho space for the upper half disc is surrounded by a double lino in 
the form of a semi-oval, and in tho centre of it is a female standing in tho midst of a 
lotus bush, and holding a lotus stalk in each hand. The form is of RAjalakshmf, 
a goddess whose effigy is common enough both in Hindu and Buddhist archi- 
tectures. («) The comer garlands are repeated, but with slight variations. In other 
pillars of this class tho form of the middle and the upper panels differs, and the 
attitudes of the human figures are changed (plate XII, figs. 1 and 3). In one thero 

is a single figure, a female holding a trident (plato XII, fig. 2). 

The most remarkable pillar of this class was seen in the verandah of tho monas- 

tery. It is so built in that only the front and portions 
Gsw 0 | t h 0 two sides are visible ; the back, built into the wall, 

,>**0* ought. On the left hand ride the .tone i. net toll, M and the 

! mAPtiAM are the only chiselled work visible on it. The 


'Autiqbitoi ofOrim/ Vol. II, P- «• 
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right sido is sculptured, but the details are partially covered by the wall in which 
it is built. Not having seen the side facing the wall, 1 cannot say whether it has 
sculptures or mortice holes. If there be sculptures on that side, the pillar was 
originally designed for flanking a gateway ; but if there be mortices, it was a corner 
pillar. From the elaborate carvings on the front and the right side I am disposed to 
think it has carvings on the off side, and was intended for agate-pillar. The details 
on tho right side, as far as visible, comprise three panels, of which the uppermost i i 
occupied by a man standing with folded hands to offer his adorations to some 
sacred object placed under an umbrella; but that object cannot be made out. 
The entablature below it shows crouching dwarfs supporting the cornice. The 
middle panel has a group of six persons,' of whom those on the foreground are a 
woman and a boy. The persons are engaged in saluting a Bodhi Tree before them; ' 
Below this panel is shown a Buddhist railing.- The lowest panel is broken, and 
what remain* of it is very much defaced. The front of this pillar differs frofn that, of 
othor pillars ia not having any plain space, the whole surface being divided into 
three panels. The lo west panel is flanked by pilasters of the same kind as those 
.On the sides of the central panel of the last described pilar, Only wanting the fluting 
and the railing below, and the festoons being of a different type; The middle panel 
has Bide pilasters of a different pattern; being sections of octagonal pillars in antis by 
themselves, and bearing no relation to the adjoining sides ; they have bell shaped 
capitals like those of the Atoka lits, and crouching human beings like sphynxes over 
them. The sphynxes support an entablature, the frieze of which has three com* 
payments, in each of which there is a crouching dwarf with uplifted hands, support 
ing the cornice. The lower edge of the panel has the Buddhist railing. The upper 
panel has also octagonal independent side pilasters, but their Capitals are domSl and 
not bell-shaped, and tho sphynxes are replaced by orouohing deer. The figure in the 
centra of the panel is a grand gateway, with a pointed wCather moulding, over which 
there is a Buddhist railing, and thereupon a central Uufge and two small side pavi- 
lions. The design is peculiarly Indian, and not to be met with .out of tide country. 


The group of figures shown on the surface of the middlepSnei is by far , the 
Figure of ^called Apollo. mo8t important. It represents an Indiait vrsr^rUfof 

drawn by four horses, tvtogoiog to the lefMtid i thrift 
the right. The horses have waving plumes on their heads. The driW is ierek 

' / ’**' . ' i "if " ',V^ 
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standing on the middle of the chariot. Behind him there is a nimbus formed 
by the back framing of the chariot, and over it an umbrella. ’ Close by the driver 
there is on each side a female warrior shooting arrows at a person who is tumbling 
down in pain. This is the only instance in which the ancient Indian wur 
chariot is shown at Buddha Gayd. General Cunningham thus comments on the 
group : — “ The subject i.s Surya , or the sun driving a four-horsed chariot, with 
two attendant archers shooting his rays like arrows upon the earth. In this treat- 
ment I think that there is a decidod evidenco of Greek influence in the restricted 


n um ber of four horses attached to the chariot; for the Indian Siirya, from the 
earliest times down to the present dny, h?* always been represented as driving a 
chariot with sevpt horses; In the Big Veda he drives “ seven bay ” or bright-backed 
Steeds, and in all the Brahmanical sculptures that I have seen there are seven horses 


on 


carved on the pedestal, which are being driven by Aruna, while two attendants 
each side (? one on each side) shoot downwards the golden arrows of the solar ravs. 
The ohariot, however, is Indian, as may be seen by comparing it with the spocimon 
given in figuro 3 of plate XXVII, from the Sanchi Tope. But whence camo the four 
horses? To this question I can only reply, “ from the Greeks,” and in proof of this 
opinion I have given in figure 2 of the same plate a sketch of the well-known classical 
representation of Phoebus ApoUo in his chariot drawn by four horses. It is true that 
ibis composition is of later date than the age of Afioka ; but as both the chariot aud 
homes are mentioned in the Homeric Hymn to Holies, they are much earlier 
than the time of Afioka. That this particular treatment of the subject was familiar 
to the Eastern Greeks we learn from a recently discovered tetradrachma of Platon, 
on which Helios radiated is represented driving to the right in a chariot drawn by 
four horses. There was a famous temple of the sun at Taxila, of which place Afioka 
had onoe been Governor during his father’s lifetime. Here tben-tho Indians might 
0r «k representation, of the sun god, which was afterward, earned to 

Pa^otbra byeither pure Greek or half Greek sculptors.” (a) 

The premises from which there conclusions have been drawn are, however, not 

torrent, and Ore conclusions are consequently wrong. On carefufly exa “ unm 8 
JTS^-TrnmexedfPlateL) it will be seen that the group has nothing to do with the 
Sf^norebf^ OenJagureisWlikn that of the Greek Apollo .buUhatoda 
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plain turbaned Indian charioteer, and the side figures are two Amazonian ladieS,not 
males as delineated by General Cunningham (a), shooting at men, who aro ahowit 
falling down in pain from tho wounds they have received. In General Cunningham’s 
drawing tho nimbus has been converted into a second umbrella. It is really nothing 
more than tho back framing of the oliariot. But assuming the arrows to be emblem* 
atic of rays, it should be observed that the rays of the sun may be fiercely and 
intolerably hot, and as a matter of fact sun-strokes are common enough in India 
during tho hot weather; but tho rays are invariably described by poets as bonefioent 
to manki nd, aud not causing men to tumbledown with uplifted hands, and holding 
their wounded sides in great pain. And the fact of the bas-relief having represented 
such wounded figures is quite enough to dissipate the solar theory. The number 
and position of tho homes are doubtless similar, but, bearing in mind the fact 
that the chariot in Greece and in India was of the same shape, We may ash, 
could an artist, whether Greek or Indian, represent effectually horses in bas- 
relief in other than profile, or three-quarter view ? A front view of a hone 
in bas-relief would show only the fore part, or must project considerably more 
than what any bas-relief would admit of; consequently the Greeks generally 
adopted the profile, or three-quarter view, — in the former oase ranging their 
horses in a line, so as to show the side of one and parts of the heads and legs 
of the others, and in the latter case showing the front view of the chariot 
with half the number of horses running on one side and the other half on the 
other, an arrangement which militated against all la ws of the resolution of forces, 
which could make the chariot move onwards. This unnatural and awkward position 
was necessary for the sake of art, and could not be avoided ; and if we find a similar 
disposition under similar circumstances in India, we see no reason to assume that it 
must necessarily imply a borrowing or interchange of art. As a matter offset, the 
Hindus ranged their horses, according to the exigency of their work, either in profile, 
as in most sculptures of the sun-god Siirya, or some oh one side and some oritbe 
other, as in fig. 2, plate XXXI. The last figure is worthy of particular attention, 
as it shows ten horses arranged in tho same way as we see in theApoUo Jlgtifo. Tho 
General’s argument summarized runs thus : — the position of the horMsifttbS BktddMrt 
sculpture is the same os we find in the figure of Apollo, therefore it must have been 

— — tt '' T.r tr *v * . v 1 

<«) Majo, Kit too described the side figures to be « Anmionmn Itdiea," JoW/Af (foe. JKVt jff'X '■ 
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^ from the latter. Tho figure in the chariot consequently is that of Apollo ; aiul 
ix Apollo has no umbrella over his head and the Indian figure has a double one, 
it is of no consequence. The horses have crests in the Indian and none in the 
Grecian specimen, but that Is accidental. Apollo has no side figures, and to account 
for the said figures in the Indian scene we must assume them to bo omblematic, and 
the bows ami arrows they hold to be symbols of the golden rays of the sun, and the 
wounded persons falling down to be men suffering from sunstrokes. Inasmuch, 
however, as I have shown that the position of the horses do not imply borrowing, but 
is tho natural result of art, the whole superstructure of assumptions built on it must 
tumble like a house of cards. It might be added that the gist of tho argument, 
deponds on tho similitude of the treatment; but the Greek specimen which i» of any 
weight in the question is later than the Indian, and m the coin of Platon tho horses 
are all- on one s>d<* Iljiuar alludes to Apollo, but that does not. at alt 


unpiy tuat iu Homer’s time Apollo was represented standing on a chariot having 
two horses running on one side and two others on another side. To assume it 
would be simply gratuitous, and even then the argument would not advance at all. 
Chronologically the sculptures may bo rangod in two groups — 1st those of a 


Quality of tho sculptures 


pre-Christian period, 2nd, those of datos subsequent 
to the commencement of tlio Christian ora. The latter 


spread from the second to the ninth or the tenth century; but they are not 
dated, and it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to range them into sub- 
groups; and in the absence of dates they are valueless for a history of the 
progress of art in this country. Generally speaking they are, m all tln>. 
finer and larger specimens, well designed, laboriously cbisselled, and carefully 
fin ished. Tho shape is becoming, the relative proportions aro fair, the modelling is 
appropriate. Tho pose, too, is good, the repose bocoming, and tho expression 
oi calm contemplation admirable. On the whole the larger figures of Buddha 
bespeak considerable taot and talent in the artists concerned. But they aro 
flwwughl, conventional, all done according to traditional ovmtorn uni univemnlly 
OTMBt role., without tho alighted rogud to natu»,~«n copied from model., and 
■ut from living ohjoott. Tho hend. aro oral booauao head, have been alway. mado 

ovahandnotbecauaeinnatorethayareaottholimhatoperbocauBeolder figure, had 

limba, and not bacauee human limb, are uiually tapering it. oa « an 
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limbs boar certain relatione to oar h .other .because they hare always done ■.*» *„ 
statuary, and not because in natrre there are any such relations. It is probable that 
the artists bad ruled frames such as arc still current in Tibet, and used them in deter* 
mining the sizes of tho different parts of their statues. ' Every limb is plump and 
rounded, and no altenqrt is made to develop or indicate the outlines of the muscle* 
and tendons. In this respect BhuvaneSvara sculptures of the seventh century are far 
superior, though they, too, are to a certain extent conventional. It should be noticed, 
however, that at tho lattor place the artist had a wide range of subjects, and, in 
representing ordinary human beings in different attitudes and engaged in various 
occupations, was not so tied down by rules as at Buddha Gayd, where Btatues of 
Buddhas and v *re all he had to carve— at least the only kind ‘of work that we 
have before us to judge of thoir capacity. In animal figures there is the same scarcity, 
and little can be said about them. But in cat ."mg flow«wt and conventional arohiteo* 
tural ornaments the artists of Buddha Gayd had made sufficient advanoe to claim 
considerable credit. 

In sculptures of tho pre-Christian era, i.e. in the Atoka rails, there is a coarse* 
ness and want of finish bordering on rudeness, but there is more life, more .action, 
and greater freedom of execution than what we find in those of the post-Christian 
age. The subjects are well conceived and vigorously worked out, with a keen, eye 
to nature and effect. But the specimens are few; they are of small size, and so 
much decayed by the wear and tear of the last two thousand years as to be ill able 
to afford very favourable evidence. On the whole, however, they are inferior to 
tho sculptures of Sdnchi and Bar&hat. This is accountable on the supposition that 
the artists employed at Buddha Gayd wCre inferior to those of the other two 
places ; and as probably only local artists were employed, tho work turned but 
according to the capacity of tho persons employed, and not owing to one being 
of a later cycle than the other. This inferenee of mine is opposed to tho opinion 
of some distinguished antiquarians, and I put it forth with considerable diffidence, 
but I think there are many facts and arguments which go farto support it. 

Mr. Fcrgusson is clearly of opinion that the ait of sculpture bad also thst of 

Origin of Indian neuipture. Ur. »tone-bhilding were first introduoed , into India long 
ForgoMon * opinion. after the invasion of Alexander the Great. He says : 

“It may create a fooling of disappointment in some mjiads triton they are tehi 
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that there is no atone architecture in India older than two-and-a-half centuries 
before the Christian era; but, on the other hand, it adds immensely to tho 
clearness of what follows to bo able to assert that India owes tho introduction 
of the use of stone for architectural purposes, as she does that of Buddhism as 
a state religion, to the great Agoka, who reigned from B.C. 372 to 236 ”(a). Else- 
where he observes : “ When we first meet the Buddhist stylo it is in its infancy— 
a wooden style painfully struggling into lithie forms.” In one place ho admits that 
“ the Indian art in the mode of treatment is so original and so local that it is difficult 
to assign it any exact position in comparison with tho arts of tho western world. 
It certainly, as a sculptural art, is superior to that of Egypt, but is far inferior 
to the art as practised in Grooce. Tho sculptures of Amravati are perhaps as 
near in scale of excellence to tho contemporary art of tho Roman Empire under 
Constantine as to any other that could bo named, or rather they should be com- 
pared with the sculptures of tho early Italian renaissance as it culminated in the 
hands of Ghiberti and before tho true limits between the provinces of sculpture 
and painting wore properly understood. Tho ease is sonn what different as regards 
the sculptures of Bdnchf. These are ruder, but more vigorous. If they want the 
elegance of design at Amravati, they make up for it i*y a distinctness and raciness 
of expression which is wanting in those more refine*) compositions. The truth 
seems to be that the Sanchi sculptures, like everything tlso there, betray the 
influence of tho freedom derived from wood-carving, which, there can bo little 
doubt, immediately preceded these examples and formed tho school in which 
they were produced ”(5). He is nevertheless of opinion that “there can now 
be Very litt),o, if any, doubt but that this Bchool of Indian art owes its origin to tho 
influence of the Greek kingdom of Boctria,” i.e. that which is so local and 
so original that no comparison could be made of it with any art of the western 
world is a mere copy of the western art, and that which was immediately 
copied from local wood-carving was likewise at the same time a copy of 
Bactrian stone models. Again, vt ‘ the knowledge that the architectural history 
of India commences B.C. 250, and that all tho monuments now known to us 
are Buddhist for at least five or six centuries after that time, are cardinal facts 


(*) Ferguino&'i Elite rh Architecture, p. *7. 
if) Tree sad Serpent Wonhip, p. 97, . .-•» 
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that cannot be too strongly insisted upon by those who wish to dear away a 
great deal of what 1ms hitherto tended to render the subject obscure .and 

unintelligible” (//). 

General Cunningham gives but a qualified and guarded assent to this opinion. 

He says : “ I agree with Mr. Fergusson in thinking 

General Cunningham'* opinion. . ..... .... 

that the Indians in all probability derived the art of 
sculpture from the Greeks. In the Punjab this would have been introduced 
as early as 300 B.O., and in a few years it would have found its way to 
the great capital of Palibothra. I speak now only of the sculptor’s art, not 
of the mason’s trade, for I do not suppose that building with stone was unknown 
to the Indians at tho timo of Alexander’s invasion. On the contrary, I will show, 
iu another portion of this report, not only that stone buildings were in use boftuw 
that time, but that some of these are still standing in the present day” (6). 
Adverting to the presence of mermaids in the Buddha Qayd sculptures, he adds : 

“ Their first appearance in the sculpture of Atoka’s age is, in my opinion, a strong 
presumptive proof that the Indians derived the art of soulpture from the Greeks. 
It is a fact which receives fresh proofs evofy day that the art of sculpture, or 
certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in India at the Tory time that tile 
Greeks were masters of the Kabul valley ; that it retained its superiority during the 
period of the half Greek rule of the Indo-Scytliians ; and that it deteriorated 
more and moro the further it receded from the Greek age, until its degradation 
culminated in the wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the BrM'UWWiiflai * 
temples.” (c) 

As regards architecture we have thus what are irtwstod upon with grant earnest- 
ness by Mr. Fergusson as “ cardinal facts’ 5 never to 

Contradictory btatemenU. 

be lost sight of summarily $e* Mfdfc by General 
Cunningham, whose high scholarship, thorough knowledge, personal experience 
of well-nigh half a century of almost every place fit any arohseological interest 
in India, and official position as adviser of the Government of India on matters 
antiquarian, claim high respect for his opinion. And with such a marked 

■ - - I ,■ I.— .1. — jLm * — »>■ — 1 1 * ■ rn mm m,rn 

(a) ‘ Jrce and Serpent Wortbip,* p. 40. 

(1) Arch. Burr. Report III, 07. 

(e) Ibid, p. 100, 
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difference of opinion on so fundamental a question in Indian archseology among 
men who are the greatest experts in the matter, the public may well pause 
before accepting either the one set of opinions 01 the other. It might bo added 
that, whatever may be the result of modem reasoning on the subject, there are 
foots noticed in Greek history which cannot be easily set aside, and they all 
unquestionably prove that architecture of a considerably advanced kind existed in 
India at the time of Alexander the Great, or well nigh three quarters of a century 
before the flourishing period of Anoka’s reign. Alexander found in India more 
than one cit^ famished with walls and gates (Kookc’s Arrian, pages 51*77). These 
walla were of brick (pages 63 — 88), and strengthened at intervals by toweis (pages 
81 — 89). The city of t'alibothra was found by Megasthcnes * sn; rounded with a 
ditch which took up six acres of ground and was to cubit., doep; and the walls 
were adorned with 570 towers and 04 gates ’’ ( page 22? ' , a) Arrian, in another place. 


quoting Megasthenes, says,— 1 “ The Indians allow no monuments to bo re icd in honor 
of the deceased, esteeming their good deeds sufficient wtu ate their 

memory, for which reason they make odes and sing r ' -g 9 praise of them. 
Their cities are so numerous as not to be easily 'occ.oned. Those which are 
situate near the sea or any river are built with wood ; for no buildings of brick 
would last long there, not only because of tho violence of the rains, but also of tl.e 
rivers which overflow their banks, and causes an annual inundation ™ .. all the flat 
country, but the citios winch are seated on any eminence ere frequently built 

with brick and mortar ” (b). 


(a) Tbc wall wa* in existence when Hiouen 1’ksang visited Patna in the mid— at the w»enth cculur. . ^ 1 
it* remain* are still in sit*. “ Daring th* oold season of 1876. whilst digging i lank ir oieikh Mithia Gliai . a 
. . equaUy diata.it from the Chart (mark, . place) and the railway-sjation, the excavator., 

Vi A.nth of aome 13 or 15 feet below tbc swampy aurface. discovered fUo remain. of a loo- tirok wHll 
VTL^.Wstto south* nait. How for thii wall extended bcyoa.l <be limit. me exeavation- 
~S ■ mott .hta a hundred yards -it is impossible to say. Not far uom the wall, almost parallel to 
f*° f a .line nf palisades. Tbc strong timber of which it was composed inclined slightly towards the well 
it, «m found a ^ d ^ have been some sort of outlet ; for two wooden pillars, rising to a bright ot 

^nTs Mfl feet above what bad evidently been the ancient level of the place, and between which no trace ot 
t tad .1. UK. .1 to. « «.* — • A »»* ■ , »d .. . 

^ Zi r mouth sbeimtineach ease indicated by heaps of tragmenl* of broken mud vr ■ 

,m ***° . f ,|.„ He ,1 appeared that their shape must have differed from that of 

gram the b«t P™£ TP ^ J hari cleared out, it was found to yield capital drinking water, and 

**' "* iinmai ta * ,p '" 1 " 4 - * " w *“ l * h "’ fc - 

HoCrindle’s 1 Ancient India, ’ p. 118* 

(b) Booke’s Arrian. Vol. II, p- *b- 
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My own opinion on the subject, and the arguments on which it is founded, 

A„.W. f pinion rfK.rJpig «. 1 U * T » *"« »* “ “7 ‘Anti,uiti« of 

ongin Of Indian arrhiuotr.re. Orissa * (a), and need not repeat them here, particularly 

as no serious attempt has yot beon made to refute them. When Mr. Fergusson 
brought out, in 1876, his “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, ” my 
book, published three years before, was evidently known to him; for, adverting to 
the form of tho Indian spires, he, in one place, says: — “In his work on the 
antiquities of Orissa, B&bu R&jendral&la Mitra suggests at page 31 something of this 
sort ; but if liis diagram were all that is to be depended upon in favour of tho hypo* 
tliosis, 1 would fee 1 inclined to reject it.” But he doosnot make any reference DtMnyv 
objections to his conjecture about tho origin of Indian architecture. He has, however, 
made an important coorwdon. While persisting in the statement that Indian archi- 
tecture .before the timo of Atoka was entirely of wood, he admits, “ stone, in those 
days seeii£h v o have been employed only for the foundations of buildings or in en gineer* 
ing works, suci. % ci ;tv walls and gates, or bridges or embankments; all else, as will 
appear from the "vere framed in oarpentry ” (b). Some of his arguments 

1 have already referred to V tu/- remarks on the supposed wooden origin of the 
Buddhist rails. The others appear to be of no great weight, and need not detain 
me here. The admission that the Indians did employ stone in building foundations 
of houses and in oity walk., gates, bridges, and embankments from long hpfo** 
Atoka’s time g<^es a greet, deal further Its author wished it to go. It 

throws on the author the onus of proving that men who could, and did, build stone 
walls confined 1 their toleau to city walls and embankments, but could not, or did not, 
catend it to the.svperstracture of their houses; that having built a brick orstone 
foundation as high as tho pinny they encountered' some obstacle, intellectual, 
material, or artistic, to push it higher, and bring it to the level of the ceiling until 
taught to surmount it by Greek adventurers or tlcir half-caste descendants. The 
admission drives us to the inference that the met; who, aooording to Megaphones, 
had built 30 feet high round Palibothra could not feel the advantage 
of having a masonry wall for their king’s residence for the protection of hi* 
tVtasurj . Such an inference is unjust to a nation whose myant^ro and. 

■■ ~ ■ * I ■■ — ■« « m t rni ■ 

(a) Chapter I. 

(4) Hiatory of Indian Architecture, p. ST* ■ 
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intellectual faculties were second to those of uo other race on earth, and which 
in the domain of philosophy attained an altitude which none has yet surpassed. 
The only proof tho historian of architecture has yet attempted to adduce is 
th< apparent wooden character of tho stone work now extant. Hut in muiiy 
instances, as in the nail-head developing into a lotus, tin; apparent similitude is 
more fanciful than roal, and in others it is fully accounted for by that spirit of 
conservatism of the nation which led tho good Abbe DuBois to describe tho habits 
and customs of tlio Indians to be as indelible as tho spots on tho skin of tho loopard. 
In wfc this spirit of conservatism, or raannorism, or survival of custom, is peculiarly 
inveterate, and crops up oven in the European architecture of tho present day, and 
should not be held at all rcmarkablo in the architecture of India twenty centuries 


ago. The question at issue is, whether those peculiarities, which are taken to 
be indications of direct copying from wooden models, are roally so, or simply 
mannerisms of ancient date?— and as yet nothing has been attempted to »olvo it. 
In history, as in other concerns of the world, it is infinitely bettor, in any given 
point regarding which sufficient data aro wanting, to acknowledge the fact, than 
to conjure up hypotheses hedged in by flimsy pretences of “it seems,” “it is 
probable,” “it is very likely,” which, when proceeding from men of high standing 
and undoubted talent, serve only to shroud the cause of truth in itnperraoabh 
gloom. Ancient Indian history, from its hazy character, has suffered particularly 
from hasty generalizations and ** cathedra assertions, and wo cannot be too careful 
in guarding it against them* 

The remark, made .bore with reference to Indian atone architecture apply 

equally to Indian sculpture, for tho two aro intimately 
OriKmof Indian »oulpturc. conn ected, and cannot well be separated. Sculpturo 


may or may net presuppose the existence of .don. architecture. The one may, at 
M in acme ernes, he porferior to the other. Bat the desire of 
lead. to tho elaboration of ornamental forma, and the program o! the two art. 
emmet he atudied by looking upon them a. independent of each other. And 
1 „ , teno architecture is older than the age of Atoka, sculpture mart 

he so, and the b-reUefc of the Udajmgiri cares, rrhich I take to date 

^. middle 

— ~ ( d ) « Antiquities of Orinsft, Hi P* 
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plastic Hit U much oldor than ASoka. And those bas-reliefs aro oven bolder, 
,„oro natural, better executed, than any work of ASoka’s time. As, however, 

I havo already discussod the subject at considerable length in my “ Antiquities 
of Orissa ”(«), and nothing has yet beeu urged to controvert the position t^ re 
assumed hy mo, I need not dwell upon it further than to point out some of t', e 
Mihjects on tho Asoka rails which at first sight might suggest foreign ideas. 

The most important of those is the one which General Cunningham likens 
. to Helios ; and I havo already, I think, satisfactorily 

Supposed foreign character of # , 

soim» carvings sllOWD tllftt tho COnj(?Ctur0 OH th© SUDJOCt 18 TK)t tCHUDlfc. 

Adverting to tho figure of mermaids on one of the railings (page 152), the General 

wiys : Tho original idea of these soa-monsters I believe to have been derived from 

tho well-known Tritons, Hippocamps, and Capricorn! of tho Greeks.” (5) The 

margin hero given is wide, but the belief in the Matsy<mdri t or the semi -piscine maid, 

is old. and wo havo much older Instances of it in ancient Assyrian sculpture. Inman, 

quoting Lucian, gives an account of tho goddess Syria (Dea Syria), whose unage 

Lucian saw in Phoenicia, and “ which was a woman in the upper parts and from the 

body downwards a fish” (*). The. same author informs us that “the name 

Oanncs was given by Sanchoniathon and Berosus to an Assyrian deity, who was 

tho teacher of mankind, and who was mystically united with the form of the sacred 

firii.” The goddess Anna or Annes, too, had a piscine character; and in ancient 

times the fish was frequently associated with the idea of virginity. Among the 

Chinese, too, the belief in tho mermaid has been of a very ancient date. It is 

futile, therefore, to urge that the idea of the figure must have come from Greek or 

half-Greek sculptors. By “ half-Greek” I suppose General Cunningham means the 

descendants id Greek adventurers by native women. If so, I cannot conceive how 

such descendants, bred and brought up in Indian homes, could acquire the Greek 

art of sculpture and ovince a higher proficiency in it than the natives. Certain it is 

that the descendants of Albuquorque and his followers did nothing of the kind ; and 

even in the present day, with all the facilities of steam communication, tho Eurasians, 

us a race, are not more distinguished in their taste for art than the natives. 


{a) Vol. I, pp. 88, et $rq. 

(b) Arch. Surrey Eep., Vol III, p* 100. 

(*) Apud 4 Ancient Faiths embodied iu Ancient Names/ II# W* 
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The Centaurs and Menotaura arc more exclusively Greek tine, the mermaid, 
and the figure on ond*of tho discs (plate XLV, fig. 12) cortainly bears a \ cry close 
similitude to tho Thessalian monster. Doubtless the Greeks located tho Centaurs in 
Thessaly, tho poople of which place were great exports in horsemanship, and, mounted 
on bare-backed horses, were given to hunting wild hulls and ferocious animals. The 
belief in it, however, has prevailed from a very remote poriod of antiquity, llosind 
tells us that the battle of tho Centaurs and the Lapitlue was engraved on tho shield 
of Hercules, and Valerius Flaccus describes it ns having been painted on «>no of tho 
Argonautic ships. It was also shown as an ornament on the cap of Ulysses, and 
there is ev^ry reason to suspect that even as the gods and goddesses, whom the 
Greeks located on Parnasus, lmd their origin much farther east, so mast have had 
the Centaurs; and since the relation of the Greek mythology to the Indian Is exceed- 
ingly close, and there is strong evidence to show that tho similitude is due to the 
fact of tho Aryans having had a common mythology, which tht' western branch 
carried with them to Greeco and the southern to India, it is simply impossible to 
determine whether tho Centaur came with tho rest of the ancient Aryan mythology, 
or were brought by tho Greeks or their lmlf-casto descendants in the time of A^oka. 
Besides, tho conception of a human hoad on a horse’s body is tho counterpart ot 
tho human body with a horse's head ; and as tho latter has been tho exclusive 
property of tho Indians, in tho Kinnaras, it is not at all necessary to assurao n foreign 
origin for it, not to advert to the fact that those who could (ban go the Centaur into 
half-Ccntaur and half-fish, or design the human-headed bird, would find little difficulty 
in originating tho idea of a human head for tho body of a horse or a ball. 

Tho same may bo said of the winged horse, tho winged deer, and the winged bull. 
At S&nehf tho winged lion is always shown in a flying attitude, carrying a rider on its 
back. In Assyria this was not tho case, and, commenting on tho fact, Mr. Fergussou 
says: “The representations at SAuchi are, of course, very much moro modem 
than those in Assyria; but it is not clear that the Indian form may not ho of an 
original stock as old or older than the Assyrian." Tho human-hoaded lion «s 
the reverse of the lion-headed man, and those who designed the loocephalio Nrisiiiha, 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu, could not be much troubled in the effort to 
originate the counterpart of it. The human-headed bulls and lions and the eagle- 
headed lions and men, as also tho winged varieties of those animals, were, besides, 
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familiar to tlio Assyrians long before the time of Afioka. Mr. Layard is of opinion 
that “ there cun ho little doubt that they were invested with #mythio or symbolical 
character, that tiny typified the Deity or BOme of his attributes, his omniscience, 
his ubiquity, and his might. Like the Egyptian sphynxes, they were probably 
introduced into the architecture of the people on account o! their revered 
character.” («) And as tho intercourse between tho Indians and the Assyrians 
was free, it would be tho merest assumption to say that they came for certain 
with tho Greeks in tho time of Atoka: and accepting that assumption as a major, 
to draw our conclusions regarding other matters from it would for certain be highly 
illogical. 

The next figure 1 shall refer to is the grotesque head of a lion described on 
page 154. But the lion has all along been an Indian animal and not a European 
one, and it would be absurd to suppose that it came to Buddha Gayi from 
Greece. It might be added that the head is very like that of the Egyptian 
god Typhon, figured by Wilkinson; and if there be any necessity for an archetype 
for tho Buddua Gayd exemplar, it would afford a much more reasonable ono than a 
Birmingham drawer-handle. It should, however, be accounted for in a very 
different wny. Mr. Wright, in his “ History of Caricature and Grotesque,” very 
justly says t iat “ a tendency to burlesque and caricature appears, indeed, to be a 
feeling deeply implanted in human nature, and it is ono of the earliest talents 
displayed in a rude state of society. An appreciation of, and sensitiveness to, 
ridicule, and a love of that which is humorous, are found even among savages, aud 
enter largely into tlieir relations with their fellow men.” It is not remarkable, there- 
fore, that v o should find it in ancient Indian human nature and its manifestation in 
ancient Ind an art. Nor is their location round a sacred fane at all to be wondered at. 
“ Caricature and burlesque,” says the author just quoted, 44 are naturally intended 
to be hearo and scon publicly, and would therefore be figured on such monuments, 
as wero most exposed to public gaze. Such was the case in the earlier periods 
of the niddle ages, chiefly with ecclesiastical buildings, which explains how they 
became the grand receptacles of this class of art.” Even in the illumination of 
sacred books they were not held inappropriate, and we find a number of thep of a 
very ludicrous character in 44 Queen Mary’s Psalter.” 

(<») Layard'* ‘Nineveh,’ Alla*. 
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The only other figure which calls for notice is that of the hippopotamus. It is 
represented with a thick-set, heavy body on short, stout legs, like those of the' 
rhinoceros, and a long head with wide, open, massive jaws having serrated teeth, 
like thoso of the crocodile, the muzzle ending in a short trunk, like that of the tapir. 
Tho tail is long and cord-liko. Tho head, as seen in profile, may be taken for that 
of a badly -drawn crocodile, but the body is such as to preoludo tho inference of its 
being intendod for that animal, particularly as tho artist ha» elsewhere represented 
the crocodile in a different stylo. (Plato XLV, fig. 9.) Nor can tho figure be taken 
for a grotesque representation, as tho other animals on tho friezo are not so, and 
this particular form appears repeatedly on tho Bardhat rails, showing that it was tho 
conventional form of somo at-the-timo well-known animal. General Cunningham 
takes it to bo an effigy of tho hippopotamus, but tho profile is not that of a 


hippopotamus’ head, and tho most characteristic peculiarity of that animal— its 
tusks, whence its fossil congeners derived their sub-generic names of JferaproMon and 
Tetmprotodon— is wanting. Tho trunk, too. is inconsistent ; tho front view of the 
hippopotamus’ head docs not suggest anything of the kind, for the face is specially 
flat and chubby; nevertheless, tho entire figure is strongly suggestive of the 
hippopotamus, tho moro so as it is contrasted with a fairly spirited figure of a 
couehant elephant by the snmo artist. Not wishing to rely on my own 
judgment in tho case, I communicated a tracing of tho figure to my learned friend, 
Mr. W. Theobald, of tho Geological Survey of India, and the following is an extract 
from a letter I received from him on the subject. He says, “ It might be urged that 
the whole figure is a grotesque idea of the brain, having no prototype in nature, 

and such might have been truly the case had the animal boon adorned with wings 

or horns; but it is singular that the artist’s idea should have fixed on the massive 
law and ^proportioned head (the very points which distinguish the hippopotamus) 
of ^ animal : or some vague idea ol it, perhaps, — P«““‘ l “ 

The short trank that is givon to tho animsl may.bo an add.tmn of an imagmstivc 
•rtist or it may iiavo origioatod in a misrepresentation of some sketch or drawn* 
in which the great tubulsr nostril, of tho -river horre’ may hav. boon mmlokon 
„ transformed in tho proems of copying into . short .rent On the - 
1 think tho skotoh strongly snpport. the view (first advnncodby lalconor) that 
the hippopotamo. n knovm to the early inheibrtant. of Indm. 
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Accepting, on theso grounds, the opinion that the figure is a representation, 
however imperfect, of the hippopotamus, the question arises— was that animal 
known, either traditionally or by sight, to the people of this country, or was 
it brought from Africa bodily, or in a sketch or drawing? The idea of the 
Buddhists having brought a live hippopotamus from Africa two-and>twenty 
centuries ago may be disposed of as utterly untenable; but Mr. Theobald 
justly observes “that it was by no means improbable that the knowledge of 
the anitnal, of which your sketch is an attempted representation, was derived 
from the account of travellers who had seen the animal in Egypt or Abyssinia, 
and described it with tolerable fidelity on their return. When one remombors 
that within the present century artists have depicted or modelled the Indian 
olephant with tusks projecting upwards from the lower jaw, like a pig's, we 
must not bo too critical respecting the short trunk given to the sketch of the ‘ river 
horse’ by the artists of Buddha Gayd.” Dr. Falconer repudiates the African idea. 
He says, “ a quadruped, so remarkable for its size, fornj, and habits, must every- 
where have forcibly impressed itself on the attention of mankind ; and, struck 
with the close resemblance of the Nurbudda fossil buffalo to the existing species, the 
question.arose with me — ‘ May not this extinct hippopotamus have been a contem- 
porary of man ? and may not some reflection of its existence be detected In the 
extinct, languages or of ancient traditions of India, as in the case of the gigantic 
tortoise ? ’ Following up the inquiry I ascertained from the profound Sanskrit 
scholar, Rdjd Rddhdkdnta Deva, that the hippopotamus of India is referred to under 
different Sauskrit names of groat antiquity, significant of (he * jala-hasti ’ or ‘ water 
elephant, ’ in the. ‘ Amar&kosha ’ and the 1 Sabdaratndvall.' This view is confirmed 
by tho opinion of two great Sanskrit scholars, Henry Colebrooko and {jb H> Wjlson. 
The former, in his annotations on the ‘ Amarakosha*’ interprets the words * Grdha’ 
and ‘ Avnhdra ’ as meaning hippopotamus ; and the latter not only follows this verson, 
but gives two other words ‘ kari-y&das * and ‘ vidu/ Whioh he supposes (d 
signify the same animal. It is therefore is (he highest degree probable, (haft; 
the ancient inhabitants of India were familiar with thft hippopotamuS AS -A 
living animal; and it is contrary to every probability I that this know 
it wa s drawn from the African speoies imported' from E gypt 

(«) FiIoomi’i ' Memoir*,' Vol II, ft 
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This philological evidence, however, is not satisfactory, as, on a reimmo 
to several Sanskrit lexicons, I could not find sufficient authority to support thu 
interpretation. My attention was drawn to the words by Mr. Theobald in 1«74, 
and the following is the substance of the reply I sont him 

‘ T,,e J alahasti does not occur in tho Amarakosha , but in some ot its 
common taries it is given as a synonym of avahdra. In the Ndydnanda, u 
Sanskrit Buddhist drama, jala-kuiyaras aro described as sporting in the waters 
C'l a river ; ktityara is but another word for hustl. Tho counterpart of this 
occurs in tho RAjataranginf, where jala-gandhebha is used for jala-hastf. Neither 
of these books, however, afford any clue to tho nature of the animal they 
describe. 1 ho Sanskrit Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth gives t wasser elephant ’ 
on the authority of Hemasuri, who says it is an elepliant-liko animal, which 
dwells in water ( jaltshu hastydkdrdt vd). The Amarahsha takes tho pniha and 
the avahdra to bo tho samo animal, which, according to ono commentator, is 
the same with the shark, (hdnyara, Adnyard/chye jala-janfan) ; and according to 
another, a slender, long animal that frequents tho confluonco of largo rivers with 
tho sea (iamudra-mahdnadyoh sangam latdkdra-jantu-vi(eshah). At least half-a-dozen 
others add to tho above definition ‘ commonly known by tho numo * h Angara ’ 
( shar k), but not applicable to crocodiles;’ and I see no reason to differ from 
them. There Is nothing in any Sanskrit work which can bo accepted as a 
positive proof of the jahJmtl being other than tho grdha, and was used to 
indicate the hippopotamus. I must add, liowov*., that Vd*ou, : n his Sanskrit 
Dictionary, gives tho word * hippopotamus ’ against avahdra with a mark of 
interrogation. He has not given the word jalahasiL 

This opinion, however, is founded on mediaeval and modern commontators, and 
is of no importanco when opposed to the incontrovertible fact that fossil remains 
of the hippopotamus have been met with in the Sevalik Range and in the Jumna 
and the NAhaa beds, and they prove that the animal did onoe exist in India. 
Doubtle ss the which occur in tho miooene strata could not have been seen 

by w** 1 , hut the same cannot be said of animals of the upper pliocene age; 
and Dr. Falconer justly says, ( After reflecting on the question during many years 
& lt» paleontological and ethnological bearings my leaning is to tho view 

the ilippopotanm nvmadicut was extinct in India long before the Aryau 
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invasion, but that it was familiar to the earlier indigenous races.” (a) He 
has, moreover, very ably Bhown that other animals of the same age apt 
still remembered by the Hindus. He cites for example the Colottoehefyt aflat , 
or colossal tortoise, which fought with an elephant; and the Cieotm giganUa, 
which is the tjpe of the bird-god Garutja. And if the memory of .these 
long extinct animals have been preserved to our day, there is no d priori 
improbability of the memory of the hippopotamus being preserved. The artists 
drew it from tho traditional account they had heard, and they could not therefore 
be exact in their delineation ; and the commentators of a much later date could 
not but interpret tho ancient words in a blundering and misleading way. Even 
in the case of the lion, which became extinct in Orissa only sixteen hundred years 
ago, the Orissan artists disfigured it with a long dog-like face, very unlike that 
of a lion ; and in tho case of an animal extinct several thousands of years ago, 
misconceptions could not but follow, (ft) 

In making these remarks it is the furthest from my wish to deny that some 

True teat of relation «* models sculptures have been mot with in the north-westefci 
•nd copies. frontier which are peculiarly Greek in their treatment. 

The Greeks did exercise supremacy in that part of the country for a long time, 
and could not but leave the impress of their art in some oases; bnt I cannot 
help denying that that impress has had anything to do with the origin, oT the 
amelioration, of the Indian art. The designs for natural objects, for men, 
horse*, trees, mad ilowcts, must bn alike everywhere, and it is the technical 
treatment of the subject that can determine the nationality of the artist; and in 
this technical treatment and of excellence which, though an guide, is of 

some consequence, we have not, in Indian works of art, the smallest trace which 
can recall to mind the character of Grecian art of the third bentury before. Christ, of. 
the time of Phidias and his successors. It is not a standing human figure with an 
extended hand, but a certain undefinable and inimitable grace and. beauty and 
perfection which make tho Apollo Belvedere ; and as long as that grace and beauty 

, . ' • ’• k V 

. T n . ....... ^ 

(0) falconer's ■ Memoir*/ Vdl. H, p. 644. . ,V 

(1) To thou# Trho are interested in the inquiry, Falconer's Essay -m " frill frill Ifrr WMI Ilf 

raties," in liis Memoirs, Vol. II, pp. 670f., Falconer and Cautksy's pspM4S the CalcikoA^t ’ *#•*> ; 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part XII, ltt*, and ThcdbnUt Wrt olto Cfejtfc, lWwSill> k 
papers in Use Records of the Geological Survey ot India, Vol.VII, vUl aSord a (Ml WUtU* MWSI rtfart. • > S*- v 
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are wanting, it is idle to say that the sculptor of the Apollo waa the iutroduccr of 
hia art in another country, simply because we have there a human figure with an 
extended hand before ua. The illustration might appear too trite and self-evident 
to be worth recital, but it is not uncalled-for. In discussions regarding Indian 
art the principle involved in it has but too often been overlooked, and conclusions 
arrived at which are in no way justifiable on the premises given. A remarkable 
instance of this is afforded in tho essay on Krishna-janmdthfaml by the learned 
Professor Wober, than whom few aro better familiar with the Indian classics, and 
whose opinions naturally command very high respect. Few scenes could be 
more nat'uul or indigenous in every country than that of a woman nursing a 
child, and in delineating it in one country it is all but uttorly impossible to 
design something which would not occur to other artists in other parts of the earth ; 
and yet the existence in India of pictures representing YaSodd giving breast to her 
foster-son Krishna has suggested to Dr. Weber the idea of their having boon copied 
from Byzantine representations of Madonna and Child. Advancing from Byzantium 
to Egypt, he observes : “ What further occurs to us hore as specially worthy of atten- 
tion among the representations lying before us is the striking similarity which they 
show to the Egyptian typo, Isis nourishing Ilorus, particularly as regards the atti- 
tude and upper part of the group, in so special a degree that a closer reference is 
superfluous : a comparative glanco at tho two pictures suffices. The explanation of 
this would be oasily found if Raoul Rochette’s or Mrs. Jameson’s opinion, that the 
type of Byzantine Madonnas rests upon this Egyptian group, could be clearly proved 
by Byzantine pictures of the kind. We should then havo to consider these last os 
the medium which had served as a model for the Indian picture. That such a 
Byzantine Madonna type should still be preserved so faithfully in India, while to us 
it belonged as a type to a departed age, would not be surprising: in similar cases 
foe same thing often appears in the travelling of ideas to foreign lands.” (a) 

Now, the similarity so strongly insisted upon by the learned Professor results, 
snob as it is, from the fact of all the pictures representing each a woman giving 
sack to a child, which, being a natural act common to humanity, could not but 
bo al ike , everywhere. The relation of original and copy in such a case cun be 
inferred only by the details, the technical treatment, and general arrangement 


2 A 


(a) 'Indian Antiquary,’ VI, p. OTI. 
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and style of execution ; and in all these respects the pictures are totally different. 
This will bo apparent from the figures on plate XXXIX, which I have copied 
from the * Indian Antiquary 5 for ready comparison. « 

Tho supposed Egyptian archetype (fig. 8) shows a female .in profile seated 
on a high chair, holding up her breast with her right hand, and extending her 
left arm in almost a right angle from her body, and allowing the fore-arm to 
hang down straight and stiff and rest on the knee by the tip of the fingers. The 
child, though sucking, is a grown up one ; it sits bolt upright on the thigh of the 
mother, holds the right hand of its mother by its right hand, and allows the left 
hand to hang by its side. Thero is no halo round the head of either Ahe„ mother 
or the child. The group, as usual with ancient Egyptian figures, is as s tiff as’ 
possible, and tho dress, ornaments, and accessories, are purely Egyptian. 

In the Byzantine Madonna (fig. 2) tho figure is full-faced, .and the child, much 
younger, is shown lying on the lap supported by both the hands of the mother, and 
bolding the breast with both its hands. The head of the mother and also that of 
tho child are encircled by double lines, meant for haloes. The pose, expression, 
dress, ornaments, and accessories, are entirely different, and as unlike the Egyptian 
model as they well could be. 

Tho Indian Ya£odd(a) (fig. 1) is seated, profile, in the Indian style, on a 
takhtapoeh or wooden divan ; she has one thigh resting flat on the bedstead, and 
the other raised to form a support for her child, which she encircles by her left. ' 
hand, while with her right she presses her breast to help the ohild in sucking. 
The child has its right hand resting on its knee, and the left stretched out to '• 
holu the other breast. Haloes formed of rays of light are shown round the 
headsof both. The pose, dress, and ornaments, are thoroughly Indian, the raised 
thigh especially so, and totally unlike the Byzantine. 

Thus we are called upon to believe that a figure in profile seated on^a chaMf jq fr* 
having no halo is the archetype of a full-faced one seated on a chair with hie 
line of halo round her heady and the latter the model of a figure in profile squatting ‘ 
on a bedstead and having rays of light round the head, thebaly (jhaTUcter 0opgaon ; 

— — ' ..■ ■■. - — ■ ■ . 4 .1.X I * 

la) Dr. Weber erroneously call* the mother DeriM, who never M ta ' W 

maternal doty ot mining her child. According to the Berlrtftla and the BMgaysta phrfpH the «fcj&d , M 
born, waa taken away from her prison abode »nd left with Yafodd, who wared it up. Hlndw i»MhM to«ti7 
would never to gronly falsify the atory u to make PmM wwe jief NO. 
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to all the threo being the nursing of a child by a woman. Had nursing been 
unknown in India and Byzantium, thcro would have been some justification 
in the assumption of its travelling from Egypt to Byzantium, and thence to 
India. But nursing being common to mankind the assumption can only bo 
justified by the pose, details, and accessories being identical; but as theso are 
different, the theory has not a leg to stand upon. 

As the Indian picture is between two and three hundred years old, there is no 
A priori impossibility in its painter having seen a European picture of Madonna aud 
Child, and the Byzantians had eortainly soon Egyptian figures; but the question is, 
did either of the former copy the latter ? aud the fact of thoir being so unlike each 
other forcos on me quito an opposite conclusion. 

It might bo added here that representations of a mother nursing a child is by 
no means confined to the nations named. Tho Assyrians and other ancient peoplo 
revelled in the idea, and represented it to imply a variety of mystic doctrines. In 
India it is not limitod to Ya6odA and Krishna, nor nr a they of modorn date. At 
Puri there aro eight alto-rilievo figuros, each throe foot high, representing eight 
different goddessos giving suck to their children. Some such figures at BhuvanoSvara 
are twolvo hundred years old, aud others at Jajapur older still. Dr. Weber 
himself gives a remarkable examplo of this kind. In his figure 4 he has a picture 
representing Rati nursing her child Kdmadcva, tho Indian Cupid, and the 
character of the principal figures are well indicated in it by thoir boing mounted 
on a parrot and surroundod by a fish-banner, Howery arrows, and a bowstriug 
made of bees. Tho NAgakanyA figured on plate XXI is a fair representation of 
a madonna lactam at Buddha GayA. 

Adverting to two drawings published in my ‘Antiquities of Orissa,’ the 
learned Professor says: “looking at his plates, wo have a distinct suggestion of 
Greek art ; for example, in the two fountain nymphs in plate XVI, No. 40 ; 
wfa&a, the Bayadere in plate XVIII, No. 50, from the temple of Bhuvane&rara, 
middle of the seventh century (p. 31), seems to be resting her right hand on a 
dol p h in , jt s id e which a Cupid (?) is crouching, and might therefore very well be an 
imitation of some representation of Venus.” (e) As regi^ds the first picture, which 
ii j&at of a jlf dimen t, I cannot conceive how the nymphs have been associated with 

(«) The Hutory of Iadi*a Xiltamture, p. 874. 
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a fountain. Thoir figures are remarkably well sculptured, and they are nudes; 
nml in so far they may bo culled Greek or Roman or modern European. But 
tlio question at issue is are they really so ? and the learned orientalist begs 
it by suggesting that they must be so, because they are nudes. Doubtless td 
Praxiteles belongs the honor and glory ol introducing the idea of nudity in 
Greek art ; but there is nothing to show that the idea could not spontaneously 
ariso elsewhere. On the contrary, there is a much more potent' incentive to the 
idea in men’s sensuous dosires than the example of the Greeks, and it would be 
as roasonablo to suppose that Indian lore songs must owe their origin to the odes of 
Sapho as to beliero that the idea of nudity must presuppose a Greek paternity. 

The second instance is even more unsatisfactory. In it there is a draped 
female, a dancing girl, with the right leg a little raised, and having the right hand 
stretched down and coqucttishly taking up one end of her udhgd or scarf which has 
fallen off her right shoulder, the other end being shown m titu on the left shoulder. 
The attitude is that of dancing, and no one, European or Indian, who has once 
seen a nautch can mistake it. The supposed ‘ dolphin ’ is the wavy fallen end of ' 
the cloth. In front of it there is a boy seated dog-like with his haunches raised and 
bearing a huge turban on his head, and that is Professor Weber’s turbaned Cupid 
crouching on his haunches. The female may be likened to a Venus in the same way 
as every sparingly draped female in a dancing attitude may be so compared; but 
tho attitude, unquestionably graceful as it is, has not an iota Of peculiarity in it 
which could not be produced without imitating Greek art. 

Those who can carve and develop the human form in stone can have no 
difficulty in producing a mother nursing a child, or a reclining nude female, or a 
dancing girl, from the living models around him; and a borrowing theory in 
such a case is the merest assumption: and however numerous such assumptions, 
the chain producod is not stronger than its weakest link. Like the novelist’* 
chain of circumstantial evidence, conjured up to excite, a thrilling interest ia 
the reader; but destined to crumble down by the first touch of truth, sdoh , ‘assump- 
tions, founded on the merest coincidences, can result in no ultimate good* While' , 
the spell lasts they may^amuse, but cannot edify; and as bearing ydpoa -eoWls 
facts they are false analogies, calcuMgd to ^slead unwary readertfhd-thsap the , 
foundations of true history. 
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Fob a place of such remote antiquity as Buddha Oayd, which was tho earliest sc.it 
of Buddhism, which has been held tho moat sacred on earth for nearly five and 
twenty centuries, which was enriched by the largest number of monuments over 
dedicated in any Buddhist place of pilgrimage, tho number of ancient inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered there is exceedingly small. Of tho thirty-nine monuments 
noticed by Hiouen Thsang there is not a single lapidary record extant j nor is there 
any of those which the pilgrim saw, but could not, on account of their number, 
describe in detail. And even of tho few inscriptions that have boon found by 
antiquarians, none belongs to any of tho larger monuments, nor were they intended 
to record the erection or the dedication of those structures. On tho whole, they 
are not only few in numbor, but of comparatively little interest. 

Nor is this paucity of inscriptions confined to Buddha Gayd alone. It is 
equally observable in most other ancient seats of religion or of political greatness 
in India. Certain it is that as yet not a singlo stone has been met with which is a 
record of the dedication of any of the great stdpas of Sdnohf, Bardhat, Mathurd, 
and Amardvatf. The larger ancient temples still extant, either Buddhist or Hihdu, 
are equally deficient in this respect. Nor can this absence bo always attributed to 
sectarian animosity ; for that animosity, to be effectual, should have raised its bands 
•gainst the structures themselves, and not against little slabs which recorded their 
dedicati on. Doubtless often were those hands so raised, and most ruthlessly too ; 
hqt where the structure itself was spared, there is no reason to Bupposo that the 
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inscribed stones were subjected to them. This paucity ol inscription* wotdd 
suggest tho idea that with the downfall of Buddhism and the destruction of its 
sacred fanes all records of its riso and progress were systematically destroyed, 
and overy traco of its history was eithor swept away or so mystified as io he 
illegible ; or it might be that the practice of putting up memorial stones on 
tho face of religious edifices was not oommon: people who dedicated them 
depended upon tho edifices themselves to perpetuate their fame, and sought 
not tho secondary aid of inscribed tablets. The case was different with memorial 
pillars ; their avowed object was to record noble deeds, and they could hot- Hrell 
dispense with inscriptions. It was likewise different in regard to repairs, or 
to small or moderate gifts nade in sacred places, as they generally comprised 
clothes, metal utensils, and cash, which soon disappeared, and the memory of 
them could only be preserved by records made in some promihent place or other 
in a sacred fane. But what with sectarian jealonsy, iconoclastic seal, the ruthless 
hand of time, and the utilitarian propensity of unthinking people, employing 
dressed slabs of inscriptions and fragments of inscribed columns to domestic use, 
sometimes converting them into curry-stones, or hatchot-grinders, or supports for 
door-hinges, or stroot-rollers, ancient lapidary records have rapidly disappeared; 
and the loss is irroparable. 1 * 

The following is a summary of all the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered at Buddha GayA : — 

The oldest inscription found at Buddha Gay A is a short record of three words 

inscription on * mi P iikr. in th ' J Li t character, which was current in the second, 
No ’ L tho third, and the fourth centuries before Christ. It 

occurs on a rail pillar, just below the upper disc, on its front. (Plate XLVIIT, 
fig. 1.) Major Markham Kittoe was tho first to norice it (a), and bis reading, 
which has since been confirmed by General Cunningham, it 


The first word is an irregular form of the masculine dariye singular ot jH is*.-' 
The proper form is to him.’ It ha* been met with so frequently and 

- >■ * r* / '' ’V’t '■ 

(«) Journal, Asiatic Scanty, VoL XVI. Fart 1 * WH 
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explained so often that thoro can bo no mistake about its import. Tho second 
word is also in tbo dative singular, though tho form is irregular. It is cither a 
proper name, or an cpithot used for a proper name. Its radical form is kuragi , but 
wo know of no Buddhist notability who had such a name. General Cunningham 
takes it to bo an epithet formed of tho word kutfu, which, ho says, moans 11 boiled 
rice.” This word does not occur in any Sanskrit dictionary. It is probable tho 
General had in his mind tho word kuni } which means boiled rico, and took tho 
former to be a corruption of the latter. As in tho old Lif character tho vowel 
marks wore never much cared for, wo may, without any violence, assumo the right 
reading to be kuru. Tho gi which follows must under this supposition bo accepted 
as an abraided remnant of gila, 1 the swallower,’ from the root gai, * to swallow.’ 
The compound word would thus mean “ tho eater of boiled rice,” referring to the 
dish of rico-milk which was given by the village maidon Sujdtd to Buddha after 
his six years’ penance. We must further assume that tho epithet was given to 
Buddha, and was in such extensive use at ono time as to pass for Buddha, though 
it is not to be met with in any Sanskrit-Buddhist text of Nepal. Anyhow, tho 
meaning of the record can bo either “ gift to (tho person named) Kurugi,” or “ gift 
to the eater of boiled rice.” 

The pronoun ‘him,’ being in tho same case with kurugi can only refer to 
it, and not to the object on which it is inscribed; consequently wo have no 
information given os to the donor, nor of tho naturo of the article presented by him 
to the holy kurugi. 

Thii) like the last, is in tho ancient Ld$ charaotor, and occurs on a rail pillar. 

It was first noticed by General Cunningham, who found 
Inscription on * »»l p»u»r No. 2. it to compr i ae thirteen letters, of which the 5th, 6th, 

8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, were illegible. It runs thus — 


Patihara - - nd - - - • ddnam. 

itto case-mark being lost, it is difficult to say whether the first word stands for 
the donor or the donee. The last word, ddna, ‘ gift , 1 leaves no doubt about the 
real character of the monument. It is a record of some gift to the temple or somo 

person cqpneOted with it. 
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\Vc arc indebted to General Cunningham also for the third record. It, like 

the two preceding, is in the L&t character: but it occurs 

Inscription on a rail bar. No. 3. , . 

on the lower odge of a sandstone rail, and not on a 

pillar. It reads as follows 

Bodhirakskitasa Tabapanakasa ddnam. 

It may be rendered into “ gift of Bodhirakshita of Tabapanaka.” The use of 
tho letter ‘ b ’ for * p ’ is not extraordinary in the Lit character, and the last word* 
may be read “ Tapabanaka,” or Ceylon ; but if this be inadmissible, the word must 
be taken to be the name of some now-unknown place. 

In none of these throo records is the nature of the objects presented at all 
defined. But it is obvious, from the fact of there being more than one donor, each 
commemorating his gift in a separate record, inscribed apart from that of others, 
that none of thorn meant the entire railing. The question thon arises— did each 
donor refer to the individual bar or pillar on which tho record appears to. 
be his gift ? or to some gift made to the temple or to the Bodhi Tree unconnected, 
with tho railing? The subject is one of great importance as relating to the 
dates of many important ancient monuments of India, and a careful consideration- 
of it is necessary. It attracted ray attention in 1870, when, adverting to some 
donative inscriptions from Mathurd, I said:— * The inscriptions on the pillars 
are likewise records of gifts to the monastery, and in language, style, and 
grammar differ not in the least from similar records at S&nchf and other 
Buddhist sanctuaries. The shortest inscriptions of this class simply ..say-^* Tl*a 
gift of so-and-so ; ’ others add the purpose for which the gift is made, being, 
the spiritual good of one’s own self, or that of his parents, or of 
at large, and the more elaborate include the date of the gift, the name «£$ the 

... ‘ V* • 

monastery, and perhaps the name of the reigning sovereign. The nature of the 
gift is sometimos mentioned, but not often ; and the question may be raised as 
to whether, in the case of inscriptions recording gifts (ddaa) without specifying 
their nature, they are to be taken as more records of gifts, qr of Mis gift oftfte ’ 
objects on which they occur. General Cunningham is in favour sfthe- kibfe 
branch of the alternative, and is of opinion that the things oh ..^rh^oh ^docm^va ; 
inscriptions occur are themselves the object! of those iasoriptieus^'- > - 
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generally, however, no pronoun of any kind in such inscriptions to fix a meaning, 
and it often happens that a singlo bar- nf a railing records two or three or moro 
gifts of diflereut dates, each in the usual form of * gift of so-and-so ’ — amukasya 
ddnam. Of tlio two inscriptions givon on plate V (No. V), that on the torus 
records the gift of some Ddsa, the son of Vasumihira, while the ono on the plinth 
gives tho name of Visvasika Vikramaliiira, son of Siuha. They cannot possibly 
be intended to record tho gift of tho pillar, but of some gift in money or other 
article to the shrine. Had tho object been tho joint gift of two or more persons, 
their names would have been given, not in separate inscriptions, bnt in one record, 
as is the caso in many inscriptions which have come under notice. I am disposed 
to think, therefore, that tho ddna inscriptions were designed partly by wily, 
covetous priests, who, for a consideration, dispensed sanctity to ordinary mortul 
names by recording them on sacred edifices, and partly by a desiro to buy celebrity 
or immortality at a cheap cost by having ono’s nu'mL recorded on buildings 
frequented by millions, and which were supposed to last to all o’, it otormly— a 
counterpart of that feeling which makes tho modem tourists scribble their nan.?? 
under the dome of St. Peter.’ 

This opinion apparently did not moot with the approval of General 
Cunningham, who, in accounting for tho different sizes and materials of tho 
pillars and bars of the Buddha Gayd railing, says “ they must bo duo to the 
different donors, one giving his order to some local masons for granite pillars, 
another gave his order to tho masons of a distant sandstone quarry. " («) Professor 
Dowson is more positive on tho subject Adverting to my remarks on the MathurA 
inscriptions, he says:-“ Tho Bdbu, while stating the inscriptions on the pillars to 
be records of gifts, raises the question whether, in the case of inscriptions rccord.ng 
gifts (ddna) without specifying their nature, they are to be taken as mere reconls 
ol gifts, or of the gift of the objects on which they occur. He then notices the 
inscription No. 12, in which tho inscription on tho base says ^ ‘gift of so-and-so, 
and that on the plinth ‘ gift of some one else.’ A single railing bearing rocor 
of several gift* of different dates has never come under my notice; (ft) but dealing 


( «) ^ , tlSag ub W( ’ thewhitm* «dpilUr. d U»84.<U 
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with tho inscriptions beforo us, there seems to be no reason why two persons, 
naturally or spiritually related might not agree to contribute soparate parts of a 
columu. The lldbu’s reading of this short inscription is rather different from mine. 

I lind that iho two douors are connected by a common patronymic, Vasumihira. 
What can tho words ‘gift of,’ inscribed upon a pillar or anything else, mean, 
unless it bo that the object so inscribed is the thing given ? If we find a stained 
window inscribed ‘gift of,’ do we understand that something else was given, 
not tho window '* it might have been convenient to make records' of gifts on 
pillars, railings, or other conspicuous objeots; but^unless the object inscribed were 
the ono presented, some mention would undoubtedly have been made of what the 
gift really was. The earliest researches of Prinsep showed the gift of a pillar to 
be a favourite act of Buddhist devotion, and two of these inscriptions (1 and *23) 
distinctly state the baso of the pillar to have been the donation. The Bdbu soems 
not to havo been awar^ that the word kumbka, or kumbhaka , has ‘baso of pillar’ 
among its other meanings ; and so in inscription No. 1 he has read kumbhaka 25 
of pillar 25) as kumbhaka tanjna, which he translates ‘ breath suspended,* and 
applies it as an epithet to the donor. ”(a) 

As an <1 priori one, the argument of the learned Professor, though not logic- 
ally perfect, is apparently a good one ; but with every deference to the opinion 
of so thorough a scholar, I cannot help thinking that facts lean' a great deal 
on the other side. There is nothing certainly in two persons “ naturally or 

spiritually related” jointly dedicating a single object; and instances are not 

wanting in which two or more persons have done so. In No. 28 of Professor 
Dowson’s Mathurd inscriptions several mendicants, some disciples of Srirya, some 
of Burldharakshita, and others of the sect of Prahdpikas, all jointly make a 
gift. But in such cases the record is one, and in it the ‘names of the donors 

arc set forth in detail. There is no reason why, under such oircutastances, 

there should bo separate records in different languages and in different' parts' Of the 
saino article to express a joint donation, as in inscription No. 12, to which tho 
learned gentleman refers. The article. in question is a single block of sandstone Of 
which the lower part 23" x 23" x 5" forms tho base-tile or plinth, end above it 

another five inches the torus, and thereupon two and - ft- half* ixu&esof the 

— - - „ — , , ■< „ ..i. V i. 

(a) Journal, Royal Aiiutio Sodwtjr, N. 8., V, pp. ttl-t ' ’ ' '' 
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lower end of a column which was 10 inches in diamotor. Now tho base- tile 
has one inscription, and the torus carved over it, but without being separate 
from it, has another. The whole block carved could not have cost more than 
a rupee; tho base-tile, had it been soparate, would be worth in the present 
day, when money is cheap, not moro than threepence. Professor Dowson has 
not given a facsimile of No. 12; but in tho one published by me (which was 
prepared by General Cunniugham) the letter * in tho lower inscription has 
a mark under it (a), and tho letter following is illegible, whereas in tho tipper 
one the letters are ^ and v, showing that the patronymic in the former is 
different. It is true that in the old L&t character the vowel marks were 
frequently omitted, but no marks were put whore none was wanted, and so, 
instead of Vasu, wo should road Buddha or Buddhamihira, or something else. 
This, howoror, is immaterial, for I go further than the Professor in thinking 
that there is no necessity for any “ natural or spiritual” relationship botween 
two or more donors. Even os in the present day men of different castes and 
nationalities join in erecting a single monument, so did men in former timos. 
Admitting, therefore, the Professor's reading to be correct, 1 cannot help 
asking — "did the donor of the plinth or base-tile record his contribution of 
threepence to the cost-prico of the entire block, or the gift of the lower portion 
of it? If he did the latter he paid more for the record than for the gift. 
When a donor’s namo occurs on a stained window, it is usual, I admit, to 
accept the whole of the window to be the subject of the gift; but a similar 
record “to the memory of so-and-so” ovor the main ontrance of a building or 
mausoleum applies to the whole structure, and not solely to the doorway. 
Remove the record to the inner wall of a public building or a church, it ceases 
lo imply the church, or the wall, or even the slab on which it occurs, and 
means that the record itself is the memorial. The argument, therefore, is by 
no means conclusive. 

(«) The reading* given by Prof«**or Dowson are not alway* borne out by the original* now in the Indian 
Muteum, nor are the tianriationa alway* warranted by the testa. A remarkable instance of thie oocnra in 
po. 1, in which the facrimilt ha* Smrveuatt* hita nkkam. The reading given by the Profeoor ii 
Sami M* ewJMow, omitting the word eofta, and the translation « Hay it be to the benefit, welfare, and happinee* 
of all" invoke* three blearing*, whereat iUa and t*hU of the text oan only imply two blearing* : the third i* 
evidently a fiouruh to round off the translation. Thi* ii, however, not the plao# to notion the** reading*, and 
I advert to on* iwtence only to guard againet looimpUeil nreUanet oa the interpretation*. 
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Accepting 1 , however, tho Ronso in which the learned Professor has pot forth 
the argument to bo correct, we cannot apply it to the case under notice, for even 
ns the window if an entity, so is the pillar ; and as in the case of the window the 
inscription is not limited to the single mullion on which it is written, so in 
the case of the pillar wo cannot limit it to the torus or the base-tile. Again, 
at Siiuchi, there are inscriptions on the gateways which General Cunningham 
describes as the “ later inscriptions.” These occur along with old ones, and 
one of them is of tho time of £atakar$i, whose reign extended from the year 
19 to 37 of the Christian era. “It is carved on the bas-relief of a tope in 
the middle of the upper architrave of the south gateway.” (a) Its difference in 
age from tho others- is nearly 800 years ; and, if the opinion of the Professor 
be accepted, it must follow that either tho bas-relief of the tope on the upper 
architrave, or the architrave itself, was made and put up about three centuries 
after tho rest of tlio gateway had been erected. Several other bars have similar 
“later inscriptions:" and we must, in justice to the theory, believe that originally 
there were gaps in the construction of the gateway and in- the railing which 
were filled up centuries afterwards. Such a conclusion would be simply absurd, 
and the only way to got over it is to believe that the later rooords refer to other 
gifts than those of the constituents of the gateway or of tho railings. In the 
Bardhat railing, now in the Indian Museum, almost every pillar and every 
separate rail has tho name of a donor, but the copings none; so we must, in* 
obdience to the principle laid down by the learned Professor, believe that every 
single bar of the railing came from a separate donor, but the oopings, though 
much more elaborately carved, and therefore more costly, came for nothing. Some 
of the rail bars which have no inscriptions would also be placed under the same 
predicament. At Baddha Gayd, out of 68 pillars seen, only one has a donative 1 ' 
inscription, and of ten or twelve bars two ‘have similar records, and we most 
assume that the inscribed ones aro gifts of the persons named, and the rest 
have come from unknown individuals. If so, we must drop the conclusion arrived 
at by General Cunningham, that tho Buddha Gayd railing Is the same .which 
the Emperor Adoka put up. It cannot well be the gift of the king ee also of the 
private donors at the same time. Then there is a coping at Buddha. Gayd (now 

— - — — ■ v. ' a. ' " i 

(a) ' Bhilia Tope*,’ p. &4 
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in the Indian Museum) which has a long inscription in tho Gupta character of 
the second or the third century of the Christian era, and in its case the 
inference would be justifiable that tho railing at the. placo which it occupied 
had no coping for five centuries after the erection of the entire structure. It 
might bo said that this was a renewal; but in tho case of plinths and the 
architrave at SAnchf such an argument could not bo sustained. At Mathurd 
the number of inscribed bases is largo, — about one-half of tho total number 
seen,— and the conclusion must bo that cither the buses wero subscribed for 
at onco and put up, and tbon the donors subscribed their names each on 
his respective donation, some failing to do so; or that tho columns wore 
sot up at different times by difforent individuals, and they romained in their 
places till some one came forward nud paid for the architraves and roofiug 
and completed the structure. The latter courso would suggost itself also in 
the cases of SAncttT and Buddha Gayti railings. At Stinchf General Cunning- 
ham has noticed no less than three hundred donativo inscriptions, and wo 
must suppose either that donations of single stones or parts of stones came 
from so many persons all at once, or that the pillars and tho rails were put 
up from time to time as they came in till tho whole was completed. I cannot 
accept either branch of the alternative as probable. Under such circumstances 
the uniformity of the design could never have been prosorvod; nor are largo 
monuments costing thousands or lakhs of rupees erected in this way in any 
other part of the earth. Besides, if we accept the former course, we must 
reject tho ovidcnce of No. 1 of Professor Dowson’s inscription, which says tho 
donation was made in the vihdra of Huvishka, the Indoschythian king, and 
nMiimfl the vihdra to have been tho result of private subscriptions, of which 
the cost of the base-tile represented the donation of one, that of the torus 
above it of another, that of the cofumn over it of another, and so on with 
every successive column, for the vihdra could not exist without tho stylobate, 
the bases, and the columns. 

Even in the oase of inscriptions specifying the natures of the donations, 
the evidence is not always conclusive. In the Queen’s College at Benares 
every archway of the verandah has round it an inscription, stating that tho 
axeh was the gift of a particular individual. I quote at foot overleaf eight such 
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inscriptions, '-i) and in each case one or two doors are assigned to the donors. Bat 
it i« '.. ell known that the persons named did not eaoh defray the coat oi an arch or 
two m the arcade round iiio building, but subscribed sums of money for the college 
premises. Maj<u iviH.-e, the architeot, accepting the Sdnchl and other records 
to bo mero records 01 gifts, and not of the articles on which they occur, improved 
upon it and produced his inscriptions. In tho olden days such falsification was 
probably not tolerated; but unless we accept the records to mean gifts only, 
and not of tho objects on which they occur, we shall be driven to conclusions 
which would bo obviously forced, and not unoften absurd. 

T .im disposed to think also that the poshiona which the inscriptions under 
notice occupy aro not such as would be usually selected for the record of 
inscriptions intended for the memorial of large structures. The man who pat 
up tho S&nchf gateway would have selected the most prominent place on it to 
record the fact, lie would nover have selected a nook or a corner. Bnt inasmuch 
us all tho inscriptions hitherto found are of the nook-and-corner description, 
I do not believe that we liave yet come to any snob record, if it ever existed; 
and those we have come across are of the same character which belongs to 
muni tablets of the modern times. When a tablet is now put “to the memory 
of” 3 o-aud-M>, it does not imply that tho churoh or tho hall in which it is put 

(••I h.M‘ripi!<iQ£ no the archways of the Queen's College buiiditig at Benares. 

«r vi v mftviw fvv 4 tfhff % ftril <ltr* n 
t 
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up has been built to the memory of tho person, nor the slab of marble on which 
the record is made, it being necessitated by tho nature o! our plastered walls 
not being fitted for permanent records, but the writing itself which is inscribed 
on the slab, or on tho stones of tho building, where tho building is of that 
material, serves the memorial. And what is true of the records of tho presont day 


there is no reason to suppose was otherwise in the days of AdoVa and his successors. 
Tho next inscription occurs on the lower edge of a coping stono, now preserved 


Inscription on a ooping. No. 4. 


in tho Indian Museum. (Plato LI, fig. 1.) Tho stone' 
belonged to tho A6oka railing, but the record is of a 


much later date, as it is inscribed in an antiquatod form of tho Gupta character, 
and cannot be earlier than the second century of the Christian ora. Tho stone is 


broken at the end, and it may be suspected that tho record as wo now have it is 
wanting in some letters at the beginning. Two lottors in tho middle and two 
or three at the end are illegible, and tho meaning of the record cannot bo fully 


mado out; but from what remains its purport is obvious. It is, like that of the 
preceding three, the commemoration of a gift to tho temple ; but in this instance 
the nature of the gift is defined. The legible lotters afford tho following reading 

<tar*T arm dvt vrw x x mwflrennw 


The first word appears like dvipa, but the scroll at the foot of the first 
letter seems to mo to be a mere flourish, and tho correct reading therefore 
should be dipa. Dvipa means an ‘island,’ which can have nothing to do with 
the gift; whereas dfpa, ‘a lamp,’ was a very appropriate article for presentation 
to a temple. The second word is tankdm, a ‘takkd’ or rupeo, which in ancient 
times in India was equal to a Satamdna, or a silver-pioco of a hundred ratis, or 
176 grains. The next word is kata , an incorrect inscription for kriia, ‘done.’ 
The fourth is clearly the possessive pronoun of pat, ‘for whom.’ Tho fifth is 
the well known word dim, ‘a gift.’ The missing letters with the next formed 
the name of the donor. We have next his title in the instrumental case munina 
«by the muni’ or sage. The next word, dchdrpa, or ‘teacher,’ was probably 
in the possessive case, and corresponded with the pronoun yethdm. The meaning 
of the whole would accordingly be “ By the sage -a gift was made of money 
or tankd for a lamp for the teacher who — .” The record is of no importance by 
itMlf; but the Character shows that the rails were reeorted to many centuries 
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after their erection for the record of a gift, 'which bora no relation to them, 
and in so far supporting the position assumed by me -with reference to $he 
meaning of the word ddna in the first three inscriptions. 

The fifth is also a record in the Qupta character. It occurs inscribed on 

the lower edge of a coping stone of the" Atoka railing. 

Inscription on a coping. No. 6. . 

It comprises two lines, each about six feet long, and 
written in a neater and apparently later stylo (Plate LI, fig. 2); but it is full 
of lacuna?, and cannot be fully translated. As far as legible, I read it thus — 

t 1 wrfctfr wmmm 4 far tyxjj* 

wncwne sn?t mnrit jutu x x t*t*w yurflsi x vrffcr ft* uit wwut 

mat a **a : ri m Hu fr m frw UTfca : fcaTSfij umk tmw 

tl T«wt wav w« fawft wuuu *1 < 

x x x mx urjt wnft* n\M uuj wr unnr x ef** ww uwur yll 

U%H UWTnTO 


Inscription on a statue. No. 0. 


The purport of the inscription apparently is to reoord the dedioation of a 
s u m of money to defray the cost of keeping up a lamp fed with clarified butter 
burning as long as the moon and the stars last, to the honor of Bhagavdn 
Buddha. The record is so corrupt that I cannot make out whether the word 
vrihadgarbha-kut i, 1 the great chamber,’ refers to the chamber of the Great Temple, 

V I 

or to that of a separate building ; probably the former Is meant. 

Tho next in the order of ago is a record found on the base of a 'statue 

exhumed by Major Mead from one of the cells in frodt 
of the great temple (p. 132), The statue was of basalt, 
and in perfect order except the head, which had been mntilated. The statue 
is missing now, but I saw it in 1863, and took a fae-tUnik impression of the 
inscription, from which tho reduced copy on plate LI (fig. 3) has been produood. 
The original is now deposited in the library of the Asiatic Society. A reading 
of the record was published by me in 1864, (o) but it was incorrect in two or 
three places. Tho following is my revised reading 
uwuuruufot I WMunivftmtm wt i 

u (u) wpst wKUTww vtfsuwdtndh i i <ftfw t it) *ft (at) tisvftas^i ■ . 

wwflmntf' fWrJwwww a i uaYawm^ im u rowaft s T fua t ») sft it 


l<t) Journal, Asiatic 8«sctj, Tol. 
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Translation.— Fox the lord, who is meroiful to all created beings, who ia the destroyer of 
all the nine worldly passions, and ia victorious over Mira, this most beautifully-executed statue 
is dedicated by the pure-minded Tati and follower of Buddha’s road, who ia renowned as 
Bodhisena, an inhabitant of Dattagallah, for the emancipation from wordly trammels of his 


parents and relations, as also of his teachers, inhabitants of Ahav^pra. 

Tho spoiling of the namo is incorrect. The cerebral sibilant is intended 
either for ksh (*) or the dental sibilant. In the former oase tho namo should 
be Bodhifahatj.it, and in the latter Bodhisena. The subject of the record is of 
little value; but the fact of tho record being inscribed in tho Gupta character 
of the fourth century Bhows that the temple in whioh it originally existed 
was of considerable antiquity. 

I am not aware of any inscription of the sixth or the seventh century 


Inscription on a boll. No. 7. 


found at Buddha Gayd. There must hare been sevoral 
extant; but none has yet been mot with. The one 


that I shall next notice is that of the eighth century. It occurs on the figure 
of bull-eouchant, which was some time ago presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal by A. Grote, Esq., then President of tho Society. Tho figure is an 
alio-rilievo, and measures about 12 inches in height, tho length from the croup 
to tho end of tho neck being sixteen inches: the head is mutilated. Around the 
back is a string of bells, and tho neck is bedecked with a variety of beaded 
or namen ts. The, inscription occurs on the back of the animal, and is in tho 
•^ell-known Kutfla character. It records that tho bull was consecrated in tho 
Samvat year 781 = A.C. 725 by 6rf Suphandi Bhaftdraka, son of Bhimoka-uUd, 
for the purpose of securing progeny. The language is simple, but, owing to 
mutilations, two or three words are not legible. The second figure of tho date 
is indistinot, and the word ‘ Samvat » has the final consonant wanting. The practice 
of dedicating bulls, either alive or in effigy, to secure progeny is common enough 
among tire Hindus, but I am not aware of its hating been observed also by the 
Buddhists. The feet of the bull coming from Buddha Gayd would suggest’ the 
idea that it was. The evidence, however, is not satisfactory, as there is nothing 
in the inscription to show that it is a Buddhist record. The following is a 
transcript of the record :«—> . . 

~ * *w •**'$«* etlc < twe ww x * * » tp fews 91 wflwtw <• * P) 

x *w« wdbWlfl i 

9 c 
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A j.sr-grmle <>t tho record will bo found annexed to my paper on this bull, 
publish >’i the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXX. 

In In." fu-t report on the antiquities of Buddha Gay A General Cunningham 
, , 4 , , adverted to an inscription on a slab of black stone 

Insci’.iuon * u aUiu* <-touo dab. r 

N<> - 8 which he had seen attached to the gate of the 

monaster}', vrln.ro it served the purpose of a fulcrum for the gate-hingo. At my 
request the lute Main nt presented it to me through Major Mead, and I have 
since made it over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Adverting to it General 
Cunningham says : — “ Brahman malignancy has sadly mutilated this inscription 
by boring two largo round holes in tho midst of the letters to serve as a socket 
for tho lower pivot of one-half of the gate to work in.” (a) These holes, the 
result, correctly speaking, of indifferenco or want of respect for archecology, 
and not of “ malignancy,” are shown in the annexed fac-nmile (Plate XL) ; they 
cause only small breaks in six lines. Tho inscription comprises twenty lines 
of Ku^ila character, and records tho dedication of a repository for aromatics and 
inconse, or a well-scentod temple for the service of Buddha. The word used to 
indicate tho cdiiico is gandha kufi — a compound of gandAa, ( scent ’ Or 1 aromatics,’ 
and kufi, *a house,’ an uncommon compound and susceptible of different inter- 
pretations. The letter * ndha is so unmistakably clear that I cannot accept 
the word to be garbha-hifi, a ‘ sanctum* or ‘ cells,’ sometimes used in Buddhist 
writings for a temple. The compound letter, however, may be due to a mistake 
of tho engraver. The dedicator was a king, named Tunga, grandson of Nanda, 
a Rahtor prince (“of the race of Rdshtrakd(a ”), who once took or held the 
fort of Manipura, which is apparently tho Sanskrit form of Mainpuri. The 
composer of tho document was a Sinhalese mendicant of the name of Jana 
Bhikshu. The date given is the 5th of f^rAvaga in the lfith year of the prince’s 
reign. The subject of the record thus is of no interest, and the date being 
in thf reign of an unknown prince, even if the “perfumed house” to which it 
refers had existed would have served to throw little light on the history .of 
Buddha Gaya. From the form of the lotters I infer thO record to be of tho 
lUth century. 


(a) Arch. 8urr. Report, III, p. ISSS. 
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• he following are transcripts and translations of the document 

TVantrrtpl in the 7Vr<i NAgtiri character. 

le) *nfrtiTsri <Ut**?i**h ■ Tfit i 

• Hroqwgtmr : ti*t *it«innni! * 

(S) 5* ^•’wtwifWu^siTwauufHwu! 1 41«Tr*si<rnir^PBFsH'H^5f'’fHiJi) ^ « 1 1 Tnranft 
w<ci VNirtT*ihw^5^fnrst^n^« t w«mir *M» . \ 

(") h '■ ^ffmpen^wHsarsvnit mfrcnr. (?) eetrlfsi gojugiY* \fy ^ wroraftranmwt 1 

fxf’weV.H tfvSmr: « 

(») uenfis : HffTTOATftflfSflf«»<nT '• I HTf^ THtvm VI* : M T f iT ^ H - 

W%HM II 

(O irflirwrc •• fairr v*KTf**<n*tro •■ i ^Tfnwniriff i#fesrf^wV«»fswnsi^«i :w« i i 

(•) %t% v« » ww s wi^ siTewfSiwnft w*if i ^ipefmgrmfHgrmfa ■ ’»***|*twrgc»ftfii : i 
^pfr<? cfaVfHxa^ fa rrt^arrrY'snHWH^f « | {p^vTwrnp^TW'm * wimt ktt^ ^ftrrrw •. n 
(«=) iremra: gjwiiTf<JPpinrfr *rmn»iYws c* tokthuth: i 
Tf*«ronT»™* = i 

it) «Tfta>^wfsifii»iWTifi'fsm!f^'*T»rner'SKfqj i i vroritajira: fwn^siff **?**(*- 
tfii m *ftur : rfwn i 

(t») 5i*Mi fttitfir»r*wafrftwHwf^ii'tt' | rrli5si<sfii»*fiiwft^jrrftv^ftmnw i «*r «> 

<i * 

^fiwrnij **ftw$*« x x x x wif* ™cg*gn*imTnw » 

(U) tvnmnrar fwtT m*f»rfx : whst sf*r«»w wrj : huxiitht vn) wifir : ®W* w 1 ?qt f « : i 
WOTforaT flnrwrMw wnn*Tfv«t*rr 5 m fw mtffwt i 

(^) vtl h: ■fiflnrul y r ef un rf gni : Wmi wfafargS : 0^5 « •• fi »%- 

srsfiw^Tmi^nrawtimxi^hst fut^xnww* n xnmxT*%*n«i» 

(i») jhr HHOTxeTf«r»aTmirftsif)mmeiws^»w x x » 5 wiY:i flufuwgww--l fwwsfvi- 

ms.e»T«ilit : i 

(ts) dt^p wirftw^ry nwmrtu um*fr;**w<w«m* i vfKilmwifv urim 

fxf^TWWXTWl | 

(VO ^wwfi^f^wwaTftnw 5nwrf**f»mofawif*iim i 

S|1WI I 

(«) wxf #W?5 * ^Ntw»t%s fic<* i h^sniN u ^ Tsimu ft wnwrftiniT— n 

(t*) sywft swgw nwi*j*fflWU i wrmfWro «wTfaw^ufrfiinw|ViT»%«r n 

((«=) ffaftr ytc» -mm xramrotfap ff effort w i ftwfiiiranit f*f%iw*#',*NrMfw 
g gcm t T t • /i « %*t«rw w» k "mreWpwtwt i 
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Translation. 

Salutation to Buddha ! There lived a king, known to the three worlds by the name of Nanda. 
He wud a descendant of the auspicious lUshtrakiifa race, a oonqueror of many proud kings, and 
the foremost niuoug tho mighty. This learned son of a king was well known for his integrity, 
penance. goodness. purity, wisdom, and unbounded munitloenee to the indigent, in whioh he 
represented the tree of desire, kalpa briktha. With the swiftness of the swiftest of hones he onoe 
encountered a mad elephant careering in the street, and overoame it by the lash of his whip. 
Impede 1 by noblo heroism he conquered unassailable forts of powerful kings with the righteous 
force of his i»enatitul long sword. For this reason evon now learned men, who oan excite oonstant 
horripilation hy their thrilling desoriptions, recite in royal oourts the glory of the fort of 
Manipurn Ho was known os the Maliibhidaraka (or the snQ-gem among kings) on aooonnt of 
his extraor dinar y and unparallelod valour. For his righteous behaviour he got tho glorious epithet 
of b'utidraloka. 

In his last days ho, like a Yogi, took refuge in a retired sanotuary (Tirtha) conformably to 
the established rule, and died singing hymns in praise of the high merits of Buddha, whioh are 
worth singing, and which on that oooosion come forth Aram tho bottom of his heart, llo Las a 
son, who is the conqueror of his enemies, and whose splendour shines forth on all sides. He 
gratifies those who seek his alms, as also thoso who take shelter unde? his feet, even as the sun 
does tho lotus. Ho has imbibed tho ossouoo of virtue, wealth, and desire, and his lotus feet are 
always worshipped by t?rl, the goddess of prosperity. 

lie is a lion among his elephantine enemies. His flag of fame is renowned in the three 
worlds. He is death itself when he is angry, a tree granting all requests when pleased, a lover 
of elegant arts, and conversant with their application. He is inaccessible, powerful, graceful in 
appearance, of a lair complexion, and glorious as the moon. He is as beautiful as a well-executed 
painting. His fame us a graceful rider of elephauts has been noised abroad everywhere. He is 
also an accomplished horseman, and his fame as the noblest in noble deeds shines forth among kings. 

His sou Is distinguished by a hundred noble deeds, beautiful as Cupid (K&ma) with bis 
emotions well under control. He is, to proud, hostile kings, as the raging fire is to wood, and 
is in every respect true to hie name, Tunga (the high). He was even as the sun to the lotus 
of fominino countenance, and as the soothing.rayed moon to the lily of the mind of the scholar. 
He is well known iu the world for his wisdom in the application of the SVatra, and for his 
earnestness to follow what is good, and to have always an eye to virtuous deeds. 

He is pure, has sufficient knowledge of time, is thoroughly acquainted with the Bistra, and 
an adept in the art of elephant-training, subduing wild elephants huge as mountains, Uke so many 
deer. Tho swarms of humming-bees, whioh resort to the nnoeasingly-fiowing fluid from the temple 
of these elephants, perform the part of the kettle-drum of his fame. 
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lie surpasses tlu» ooc&u in Jq th, lUe Munis in quietism, *ho sun in qilcml >ur, the moon 

m beauty, ti e lion in prowess, Vrihaspati in polity, Karna in charity, and tlio king of tuo foes 

of the Daityua (India) ia dalliance. As regards the purity of Jiolion iu his « >u versa! iou, ho is 
above comparison. 

Ho firmly supports the very foundation of virtue, which is tho refuge ».f prosperity, and 
whioh takes away the infiucnoe of Kali, the present sinful ago. 

He obtained untarnished fame by reciting fhe unrivalled and noble hymns whioh lead to 
tbo path of hoavou. Ho always performs praiseworthy and hospitable rites to the Yulis, by 
offering them un blemished food and drink, as Malnulova performed when tho groat bill wab 
stirrod by Itovmm Honco tho king has become pure-minded * * lake?* tho dust of fho feet 
of high Brimhanas on his head • ♦ * has been onriuhed with tin* jewel of good qualities, 
uonquered the dreadful foo, lust, passed the ocoau of life, and become the fiolo lriend of tho 
threo worlds. 

Hia sun has rison, repelling the darkness of delusion (mofut) ; ho is tho cloud to suppress 
the dust of war, a Garuda in the work of oxtiipating tho serpent of //« r*hv ^ill-fccling) • * * 
has the force of the thunderbolt, capable of rending mountains asunder. 

lie is, to tho hostile, as fieroe as a lion is to a herd of »‘lophftiits. £Iis mind is animated by 
the roaring of the lion of asceticism (Vairdgya sifiha, an albtt ration on the name of KAkyu Suilia, 
tho greatest of ascetics). 

He purifies the three worlds by establishing virtuous * * is tho groat m cun of callout qnaht ice*. 

This lofty perfumed house ( gandhakuU ) erected by him is hko unto a llighf of steps to 

heaven 1 * * 

He, who has taken the best of those who arc prosperous on account of wealth, * 4 • who 
is prudont, beautiful as the bright autumnal moon, devoid of pride, and having by his p lousing 
qualities done away with the prosenoe of the conquerable * * * 

May tho Muni • * * who shows tho way in whioh there is no foar l>o always present, 
granting tho wished for suooess to the children of this king, who is avorso to vice 

On the 5th of tfrdvaija, in tho year (Saravat) of his reign 15, by Jana Bhikahu, a 
distinguished pandit (or having the title of Panhtaratna), born in tho island of Siiihala. 

On tho base oi tho statue figured on Plato XX (lig. 3) occurs on inscription 

whioh is of a slightly later date than tho last. Tho 
Inicnptum on a No. 9. f 0 ]i 0W ;ng ig General Cunningham’s account of it : “A 

very poor copy of it, with a drawing of the statue of Buddha, will bo found in 
Buchanan’s ‘Eastern India,’ Vol. I, Plate X, fig. 6. lie makos four lines of the 
inscription, but it really oonsists of only threo lines, of which tho first is very much 
broken. In the first line the words mitd pitri show that some gift is recorded 
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in the usual form for tho benefit of the donor’s ‘ father and mother.’ The second 


lino roads as follows : — 

Parana bhatt&raka parama sangata Sri/nan Mahipdla Dm prweeurdhamdm fifty 

* * ( J, ifamc smmfmre * * 

“ In the 10th joar of the prosperous and victorious reign of the paramount king, the eminent 
Buddhist, the fortunate Maliipila Deva.” («) 

I have only to add to this that, though in the case of the ordinary ddna 
; 11MT iptinns 1 take tlie gift to be something undefined and not the reoeptacle of 
tho records (p. 184), in tho present instance I feel certain that the dedication refers 
to tho statue on which it occurs. A facsimile of the record has been given on 
Plate XXXVII (fig. 5) of volume III of the Archseological Survey Keport. 

Of the samo age with the last is an inscription on the statue figured on 

Plate XL It is inscribed in two lines, each six feet 
tampa™ » . Mm So. 10. l0Bg> in th6 Kli{il> . Ue date. Owing to 

tho roughness of tho stone and several erosions, I have not been able to read 
it fully. It gives tho creed ye dharma kctu , and a brief account of the donor, 
Purnabhadra, son of Samantasa, and his ancestors; and these aTe all that are 
legible. The base of the statue being broken by projections, the inscription 
occurs in fragments thus 
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The next inscription is at least a century and a half later* It vis met 

iM. ript.on on a slab of .and- *ith by Mr. W. Hawthorne on a slab of .sandstone 
•teiw. jo. it near tbe Mahd Bodhi Temple, and a fae-nmiU of it is 

said to have boon taken by Mr. Buch anan-H ami! ton and deposited in ihe Edstr 


(«) Arch. Burr. Report, XX2, p. Ill 
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India Company’ * museum, labelled 113. Mr. Hawthorne’s facsimile was commu- 
nicated to Jamcri Prinnop, who published it in the fifth volume of the Journal of tho 
Asiatic Society oJl’ Bengal (pp. 658f). The stone has since disappeared, and I 
could not trace it. I am obliged, therefore, to content myself by quoting the 
following from Prinst.-p’s paper on it 

“ No. 2, then, is tl'o only one of the series whioh requires further observation. From my 
acquired experience in tool' matters, thore was little difficulty in transcribing the whole from the 
/•w-Hifiule ^Hlhographo'l < " - reduced scale in plate XXX) into the modern Ndgari, nor in preparing 
a translation wit* * je assistant of the Society’s Pandit, and of Katna Pula, whose acquaintance 
with the B 'l Hist tenets enable 1 him to oorreot the former in several doubtful readings. 

“ character may be pr op t 1 y designated as the Qaur alpbabot, the parent of tho modorn 
^ ag". i hum. Tho spocimeu is m rouologioally valuable to tho investigation of tho gradual 
alterations it has undergone, because : * contains a date, Samvat 73 or 74, of an era that has 
been tLo subject of some misapprehend i Mr, Colobrooko rectified Dr. Wilkins’ mistako in 
supposing tlii < Sambat oonld refer to 'he era of Yikram&ditya, and assumed a position for it 
1,000 years wore modem in oonneotiot with the Gop&la or Bkup&la dynasty of Gaur. The 
dooument before us corroborates this ; but by the expression “after tho expiration of tho 
reign of Laxmana Sena” it would seem that the term Samvat applied generally to whatever 
epoch might be mentioned in the preceding sentence. Laxmana Sena, the son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Gaur, reigned in A.D 1 lift-] 123, sc that the date of the inscription on 
this supposition would be A.D. 1197, only three years prior to the destruction of the monarchy 
by the Mtisahuaus. The flguros, however, are unfortunately doubtful, just where their identi- 
fication is of tho groatest oonsoquenoo. The first might be read as the N&gari 1, were not the 
numerals of the month so clearly of the Bengali form. If oounted from the foundation of Gaur 
in 106ft, the date would fall iu 1140. Wore there any possibility of assuming a starting- 
point on satisfactory data, the day of the week, Thursday, would afford » t sure test of its 
being oorrectiy fixed, by the calculation of the luni-eolar period elapsed, hut according to the 
formula in my oalendrio tables neither of the epoohs above seleoted will bring about such a result. 

" The following is the transcript of the fac-timih in modern NfigarL One letter after Namo- 
buddk&ya is illegible, and tho next word is consequently doubtful : Anusvara is substituted for v 
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“Saittitun to Hv-diia.— M ay thin votive aspiration of the devoted votary to Mahivira 
Sv,imi(«) (of l.:m wIm in) in holiness like the blue-bee stoeped in the honeyed, lotus of the feet of a 
divine personage, and in might liko tho lion triumphant over the infuriate elephant! who reigns 
over tho royal an<l puissant progeny of llulkara Bhupdla, namod Krishna Npipati and Garu<ja- 
niin'tyanA ui-. invet. rate antagonists— who is himsolf the gracious father (protector) of tributary 
kings — who. -.domed with such might and virtues, sways tho imperial soeptre over 125,000 
kingdoms, will peopled with mountaineer warriors, the king of kings, too auspicious and high in 
dignity Amu a Chandra Dova — (of the aforesaid Raja’s) younger brothel*, Dasaratha KumSra, 
supper*- d and maintained through the lotus of his gracious feet, his dependent treasurer, a 
conseienti'Ms Bodbisat wa 'the light of his trilio and family, by name Sahasrapada, nou of the 
dignified S'ri Chat a Brnbma, aud grandson of ltislii Brahma, may (this his holy act) united wjffc 
the virtues of bis teachers and guru, his mother aud father, enable to attain the fruit of immortal 
wisdom, salvation from passions and delusious of sublunary existence, and absorption of his soul 
in the Supremo Being ” 

“ Written aft«.r the conclusion of the reign of Sria'at Laxmana Sena Deva, in the year '7-1. 
on Thursday, the l'Jth d.ty of the dark half of the month of Vais&kha.” 

“ Tho inversion of the Bentencos, aud the multitude of epithets applied to each party, ma ke 
d difficult for on English reader to follow the sense through such a labyrinth. In a few words 
it prav s that some good act ( probably the building or endowment of a temple) may redound 
to th-> eternal welfare of one Sahasrapada, the treasurer of Dasaratha Kum&ra, the younger 
brother of Maharaja Asoha Chandra Deva, the reigning prince of a dynasty that bad Supplanted 
by enixjuest s -me descendants of tho Hlmp&la family (of Gaur doubtless) by n»w« Kpis hg a and 
GanuU.nar.iy an. All ’hose names and persons, I believe, are new to history: at l e a st I find no 
A »uk a among »bo successors of Belal Sen. From his assumption of such a name it may be 
pni-Bui.ud th.it he was of the Buddhist faith, as the invocation shows to have been tho oaae also 
with Ids oDic-ort oi slato.” 

Thu A. .oka Sena lioro referred to was afi alias of the prince whom the 
Muhammadan.-) liav*- named Lakahamamyd, the last prince of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal. (/<> lie is well known to tho people of this country, and his name is usuall y 
given m tlm Ib-ngnli Almanacs as that of a sovereign of Gaur. His grandfather, 
Lakslmmim Pona, established an era which is still curront among the pandits of 

(«) Diu-llm, tlm t ranee ml cntly vietoriou* luro. Tbe construction of the sentence, which it is eadea. 

' mnVl1 to f " |l ' w " l11 bo hardly intulliijib'.o without explaining that this flxpt epithet belongs to 

^aUaspipada, lowor (\ >wn—J. V, ** ■ 

-t-e ray p-ip-, .. n ihr Sena KAj G r.f Bengal, Journal, Asiatie Society, XXXIV. 
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Tirhut. It is indicated by the lettors if which are abbreviations of the words 
Lakshmana Samvat. In the present year it numbers 770 ; its initial date must 
therefore correspond with A.C. 1108. Tho prince was a strict Hindu, but we have 
the ovidence of the Dindjpur pillar to show that in thoso days a prince of one 
religion did not scruple to employ a minister of another sect. 

With reference to the next inscription I have to notice — that on the Buddhapad — 

' Inscription on the lluddhnpad. 1 ( l uoto °S aiu General Cunningham. Ho says:— “ This 
' So ’ l5S ‘ inscription is very indistinct, but it occupies so impor- 

tant a position on tho east face of the Buddhapad itself that it is necessary to 
bring it to prominent notice. Luckily tho date of Sake 1230 or A.l). 1308 is 
very distinct. ”(«) A reduced facsimile of the record will be seen on plate XLIII, 
fig. 2, taken from General Cunningham’s plate. As far as I ran make out from 
a facsimile brought by me, the letters ure — w iimv’vtnw ywtaviff 

This might bo translated into “ in tho ^aka year of the moon, sun, fire and 
cypher, (in figures) 1230, the A6oka temple of (him who is) tender of body as 
Cupid, knower of evory thing, and omniscient.” At first sight the templo hero 
referred to would appear to be the pavilion put over the footmarks. If so, it 
is annoying that there should bo no mention in it of the Buddhapad itself. 
It would suggest the idea that the Buddhapad existed from before 1230 i§uka, 
and that the pavilion over it was added on tho date in question. The use of 
the word Afoka deula , however, induces mo to think that tho Great Templo is 
meant, and that *the temple was at the time attributed to A6oka. 

The symbols on the feet aro, however, all Hindu (p. 125), and I take the stone 
to have been put up by a Hindu to convort to Hindu usage tho court-yard of 
the great temple, even as the terrace, including the sacred Bodhi tree, had long 
before been by the Gayd Mdhdtmya devoted to purposes of Hindu worship {ante, 
p. 18). We find a glimpse of this in the inscription which we shall notico next. 

The first inscription from Buddha Gayd brought to the notice of European 

scholars was found by Mr. Wilmot in 1785. It was 

' WUUM’inioriptfcm. No. 13 . ... 

‘ copied from a stone ’ and translated by the well-known 
Sanskrit scholar of the last centuiy, Sir Charles Wilkins. The translation was 


2 n 


■ 40 AMh. florv. B*port, IH. p. lift, 
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published vvitJiout any note or comment in the first volumo of the 6 Asiatic 
rit\seaiches ? (}>p Wf). In tlio absence of & facsimile it is impossible to determine 
in what character the original was inscribed ; and in the absence of a transcript in 
Dovainigaii we cannot, from tlio stylo of its language, guoss its date. As published 
in tin' £ A sialic Researches, * tlio translation runs thus : — 

TriusinUun of a Sanskrit Inscription , copied from a stone at Buddha Oayd, by Mr. Wtimot, 1785, 

translated by Sir Charles Wilkins. 

In tlio midst of a wild and dreadful forest, flourishing with trees of sweet-scented flowers, and 
abounding in fruits and roots, infested with lions and tigers, destitute of human sooiety, and 
frequented by the Moonoes, resided Buddha, the author of happiness, and a portion of Nuray&n. 
This deity IlftrtO, who is the Lord IlfirCcBa, the possessor of all, appeared in this ocean of natural 
beings at the close of the Dvap&rtt and beginning of the Kftlee Yodg : he who is omnipresent and 
everlastingly to bo contemplated, tbo Supreme Being, the eternal one, the divinity worthy to be 
adored by the most praiseworthy of maukind, appeared here with a portion of his divine nature. 

Once upon a fimo tho illustrious Amdrcl, renowned amongst men, ooming here, discovered the 
place of the Supreme Being, Buddha, in the groat forest. Tho wise Am&rS. endeavoured to render 
the god Buddha propitious by superior Bervioe ; and he remained in the forest for the space of 
twelve years, feeding upon roots and fruits, and Bleeping upon the bare earth ; and he performed 
tho vow of a Mooneo, and was without transgression. He performed oots of severe mortifioation, 
for ho was a man of infinite resolution, with a compassionate heart. One night he had a vision 
and lieaTd a voice saying “ name whatever boon thou wantest ” Amfcxtl Deva, having heard this, 
was astonished, and with duo reference replied, <f first give me a visitation, and then grant me 
such a boon/’ He had another dream in the night, and the voioe said u How oan there be an 
apparition in the Knlor* A ddg ? Tlio same reward may be obtained from the Bight of an image, or 
from the worship of an imugo, as may be derived from the immediate visitation of a deity.” 
Having heard this ho caused an image of the Supreme Spirit Buddha to be made, and he worshipped 
it according to the law with perfumes, inoenses, and the like; and he thus glorified the name of 
that Supremo Being, tho incarnation of a portion of Yishnoo; u Reverence be unto thee in'the 
iorin of Buddha ! Reverence be unto the Lord of tho earth ! Reverenoe be unto thee, an inoarna- 
tion of tho Deity and tlio Eternal One ! Reverence be unto thee, 0 god, in the form of the God 
ol Mcroy, the dispellor of pain and trouble, the Lord of all things, the Deity who overoometh the 
sins of tiio Kfilct; Yodg, tlio guardian of the universe, the emblem of mercy towards those who 
servo thco—om t the possessor of all things in vital form! Thou art Brahmi, Vishaoo, and 
Maheuft ! Thou art lord of tho universe ! Thou art, under the proper forxty of aU things movable 
and immovable, the possessor of tho whole ! and thus I adore thee. Reverenoe be un to the 
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bestower of salvation, and Ilosheekesa, the ruler of the faculties ! Reverence be unto thee, Kosfiv.l, 
the destroyer of the evil spirit, KoscF ! 0 Damordttr.1, show me favour I Thou art ho who resteth 
upon the faoe of tlie milky ooean, and who lioth upon the serpent Ses8, ; thou art Treovikr^m.1, 
who at three strides onoompassed the earth. I adore thee, who art oclebratod by a thousand 
names, and under various forms in the shape of Buddha, the God of Meroy ! Be propitious, 
0 most high God.” 

Having thus worshipped the guardian of mankind, he became like one of the just. He 
joyfully causod a holy temple to bo built of a wonderful construction, and therein were sot up 
the divine foot of Yishnoo for ever purifier of the sins of mankind, the images of the Pandoos 
and of tho descents of Vislmoo, and in like manner of BrahmA and tho rest of the divinities 

This place is renownod, and it is celebrated by the name of Buddha Gaya. Tho forefathers 
of him who shall perform tho ceremony of tho sradlia at this plaoo shall obtain Balvation. Thu 
great virtue of tho snidha performed here is to bo found in tho book called VAyoopoorAnft, an 
upitome of which hath by mo been engraved upon stone. 

VikramAditya was cortaiuly a king renownod in tho world. So in his court there were nino 
learned men, celebrated under the epithet of tho Navarutnaneo, or nine jewels; one of whom was 
Amara Deva, who was tho king’s chief counsellor, a man of groat genius and profound learning, 
and the greatest favourite of his prince. He it cortainly was who built tho holy temple which 
destroyeth sin in a ptaoe in Jamboodweep, whoro, tho mind being steady, it obtains its wishes, 
and in a plaoe where it may obtain salvation, reputation, and enjoyment, even in tho country 
of Bhttrftttt and tho province of Koekfltft, where the plaoe of Buddha, purifier of the sinful, is 
renowned. A orimo of a hundredfold shall undoubtedly be expiated from a sight thereof, of 
a thousandfold from a touch thereof, of a hundrod-thousandfold from worshipping thereof. But 
where iB the use of saying so much of tho great virtues of this place ? even tho hosts of heaven 
worship with joyful sorvioo both day and night. 

That it may be kuown to learned men that he verily erocted the house of Buddha, I have 
rooordod, upou a stone, the authority of the place, as a self-evident testimony, on Friday, the 
fourth day of the new moon in the month of hfadhoo, when in the seventh or mansion of G&uisa, 
and in the year of the era of Vikrara&<litya 1005. 

Dr. Buchanan-IIamilton visited Buddha Gayd in 1805, but could not trace 
the stone which contained the abovo inscription ; and, judging from the character of 
the record, he came to tho conclusion that it was a forgory. In bis report of a 
survey o 2 South Behar, he says — 41 1 have no doubt • ♦ * that this inscription is 
modern, and was composed by some person of the sect of Vishnu, and has been 
erected to account for the continuance of the worship paid at this place to the 
pippali tm } which, in compliance with ancient superstition, has been ordered in the 

2 d 2 
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Cai/ii J/ah,Uni>/a. I presume that it is on somo such authority as this that certain 
persons have imagined tho followers of tho Buddha to be a branch of the sect 
of Vislinu. The inscription in question has probably boen removod by the person 
who transmitted a copy to the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ as I met with none such.” («) 
Adverting to the inscription in 18f»4, I remarked-—* The writer of the record 
haves his ruder? entirely in the dark as to who he was; he does not even deign 
to give his name, and ho talks of things which happened a thousand years before 
him. Such testimony can have no claim to any confidence. The value of an 
inscription depends upon its authenticity and contemporaneousness — upon being 
a record of circumstances that happen in tho time of the writer, who must be a 
trustworthy person. But here none of these conditions has boen fulfilled. We 
have a tradition a thousand years old, if any such tradition then existed, sorved up 
by an anonymous writer oti tho alleged testimony of so unveracious a witness as the 
Vayu Bunina (A) Tho tradition itself bears the stamp of fabiication on its very 
face. Buddha Gaya, whatever it was in the time of tho writer, could not have 
been * a dreadful forest,’ * infested by tigers, and destitute of human society,’ in 
tho first century before Christ, when Buddhism in India was in the zenith of its 
splendour, and when tho placo of Buddha’s apotheosis was held the most sacred 
spot on earth. Nor could Amaru Siiiha, of the court of Vikroma, who was known 
to have been a staunch Buddhist and a clover scholar, (c) be so far forgetful of his 
religion as to glorify his god by calling him Hari, Vishzra, Brahmd, the destroyer 


[ «) A pud ‘ Transactions, Koynl Asiatic Society/ II, p. 43. 

(0) There U vjoihini* in the Purmia in quest inn on tho Bubject. The ' Gay&-M4b6tmya,’ a long extract from 
'which has been given m Chapter I, cloea not by name refer to Buddha Gay&. 

(c) General ITinmiighain call* A mar* a Bi alumina. But in tho invocation at tho beginning of hia Dictionary 
the gn at U\ieo K riipl»er ha* given no reason to hit readers to describe him as such* The invocation 

itself is a-, follows — 

w gwTt I 

* WTWWrit i ftxt i * M * I 

“ To hnn who is nn ocean of wisdom and mercy, who is unfathomable, and whose attributes are iwi f n ^ fntato— ^ 
even to him, O intelligent inen, «>tf« r yc your adorations for the sake of prosperity and immortality." 

Here the deity invoked is n« t named ; and the commentators, having tried to the utmost their itypnvuty td 
apply the verse to most of the leading ILiudu divinities, but finding it inapplicable, have one and aU taken it to 
imply Buddha. Mai unfit La, the most distinguished among the scholiasts, and the author of at least twenty 
different coniincntavies, explains the verse thus O intelligent men, for the sake of - prosperity/ l wealth. 
M ‘immortality and salvation, adore Buddha, whose virtues, whose charities, whose forbearance, Ac.* Ac," 

S vItt: f*A vVwiv * « ** i tsaf nm fwi uvr wrflc |— iCmwcript 

Asiatic Society's Lihrury, No. Ib8, p. 5. 
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of the demon Keshi, the deceitful VAnmna who cheated the giant Bali of his 
dominion, or a little shepherd tied to a post with rope round his waist for stealing 
butter from the houses of his neighbours. Such stories belong exclusively to the 
PurA$as, and can never be expected in a Buddhist writing. Then the Amara of 
VikramAditya’s court and author of the Dictionary was a KAyastha,(«) and his 
surname was Siflha. I have nowhere scon him addressed as a Deva, which title 
formerly belonged exclusively to BrAhmans and Kshatrlyas, though of late years 
the rule has been considerably relaxed. Tho story of the dream is of course a 
fiction, and the statement of a templo built for Buddha having for its chief ponates 
the image of Vishnu’s feet, those of the five PAruJu brothers and of tho several 
incarnations of Vishnu, is equally so.’(J) I have seen no reason since to change this 
opinion. When writing the above I was under an impression that the forgory was 
of the date of the Buddhapad; that it had been composed with a view to give weight 
to the footprint which was set up under the pavilion built with the debris of the 
Atoka railing. I am, however, now disposed to think that it is not even so old. 

Its date, the era of VikramAditya 1005 = to A.C. 049, would suggest tho 
idea that the character used in it was the Kutila. If so, it is difficult to conceive 
how either Mr. Wilmot or Sir Charles Wilkins could read it, as the key to that 
alphabet had not then been discovered. It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Wilmot 
must have seen an inscribed stone, which he requested a pandit of the monastery 

Baghun&tha, another commentator of some eminence, says,— >f O intelligent men, let that Buddha be 
adored.' that is by you. Here, though Buddha it not openly named, still it is evident from the epithet* 
used tliat he is meaut. This ia called the rhetoric of prasdda. Thereof it has been said by Kapth&bharapa, 
where the object is evident from the meaning, such a figure of speech ia called pratdda , thus (tho verse)—* Here 
risea the breaker of the sleep of the lotus,' without alluding to the dispersion of darkness or the assuaging 
of the sorrow of the BrAhmani goose, evidently means the sun/’ ww WT % ifra * * *W * wwff : 

fnlvTO *nr vutuk *fii *UT*wTUT4ri*rv: I «5ii i to: vtwtoi 

TOT*' tffcl TOT, TOfTOfi* OmTOW: TOtf TOTO « ft»l l ftTOTOI ( V 

SrtfjMk t TOWSJTOrt' I — A*i*tic Society’s Manuscript, No. 443, p. 2. 

Niriyapa, another eommeutator, in the ' Padirtha Kaumudi, ’ has reproduced the word* quoted above 
without a re mar k. (Asiatic Society’s Manuscript, No. 438; p. 1.) Bamin&tha Ohakravarti, after explaining 
the verse as applicable to Buddha, accounts for the name of Bnddba not being openly given in the invocation 
notwit hstanding the epithets need being peculiarly his, by saying—'’ that' to oonciliate those who are not 
Ih uMhist the name of Bnddha has not been used.’’ JlMf'wMftl * Wrf I (Asiatic Society's 

Manuscript, No. 448, p. 1, second series of pagination.) This remark has been quoted verbatim by Baghondtha 
Chakravartf In h'* commentary on the Amain Xosha. (Asiatic Society’s Manuscript, No. 178, p. 1.) 

(„) x have no better authority for saying this than the author of the Kiyattka XcuuMka. 

(b) iouaieif Asiatie Society, HX I1I, pp. 1W> 
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to decipher for him, and that worthy, unable to do the needful, composed a 
rambling story of his own, in which ho not only glorified his own religion, 
hut worked into it references to all the leading remains of the place, the 
lluddluii.id of the 14th century, and the I’ancha rdi^du of the last century. 
The date he put in was hit upon at random. Ho bad of course not read, 
and could not toad, the inscription on the Buddhapad, and so he did not 
pori'ci \ c the anachronism of referring in a document of 1005 Samvat a stone 
which was set up in 1230 $aka = A.C. 1308, and he never thought that tho 
style of the Pancha Pundu temple and tho sculptures deposited in it would 
bear any evidence against him. Hiouen Thsang has been at great pains to 
notice nil the loading objects of adoration and respect which existed at Buddha 
Gaya in the middle of tho 7th century; and in his account wo find no notice 
of tho footprint; and it is therefore not open to us to suppose that tho Buddhapad 
existed in his time, and got its inscription afterwards. The stone which 
Mr. Wilmot referred to was probably tho old Burmese ono inscribed with the 
Burmese lapidary square character, which none there could read, and which, 
then lying in tho compound of the groat temple, must have attracted his 
attention, or tho black stone one which was afterwards used for the support 
of tho door-hinge. Nor is a literary imposition of the kind at all improbable. 
Within the last ten years I have had at least a dozen instances brought to 
my notice. While I am writing this I have before me an official letter, in 
which a pandit is reported to have road tho legend of an old Kauouj coin to be 
lldmnn'nnn, of which not a syllable is to be found on the coin, the legend being 
Srimud Gdngrya L>eva. At the close of tho last century such attempts to impose 
upon foreigners was greatly more common, and notable instances of it are offered 
by tbo forgeries committed by Colonel Wilford’s pandits. 

On the east wall of tho compound of the monastery there is a slab of greyish^ 
, , r basalt, measuring 20 X 18 inches, and bearing an 

Old Burmese luhTipliun. No. IB. ’ 

inscription in the Burmese lapidary character, oalled 
Kyouliisa, or stone-letters. These letters bear the same relation to the Burmese 
character in common use which the printed English does to the written English 
character, t.e. while the written form of Burmese is made up of fragmonts of circles 
variously combined, the lapidary form is made of straight lines and angles; or 
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fragments of squares. This square form bears a close rosemklanoe to the square 
I All, and hence it has ofiton been erroneously called P&li. Its language is Burmese 
of tho Arakanose type, Tko record was first brought to public notice by James 
Prinsep, who published in his Journal a translation of it by Patna Pala, .a 
Ceylonese Pdli scholar. A revised translation, prepared by Colonel Burney 
with the aid of Burmese Pdli scholars, subsequently appeared in the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches ’ (vol. XX, pp. 164 et seq,). Commenting on tho last General Cunning- 
ham says : “ The dates wore read wrongly for the purpose of making the inscription 
tally with their own native history ; for, as Colonel Burney confesses, ‘ if we take 
the two dates to be 667 and 668, the inscription cannot refor to any of the Kings 
of Pagdn, as tho capital was destroyed by tho Chineso in tho Burman year G46, 
or A.D. 1284.* Now, os tho two dates of the inscription are beyond all doubt 
667 and 668 (a), wo must givo up the attempt to connect tho Burmese with tho 
repair of the temple and accept tho Raja of Arakan as the pious worshipper of 
Buddha. This is in accordance with tho belief of tho pooplo of Rangoon, who 
told Colonel Bumoy that ‘ tho form of many of the letters, as woll as some of the 
idiomatic expressions, proved tho inscription to have been put up by a native 
of Arakan.’ This also is Sir Arthur Phayre’s opinion, who says : — * The archetype 
of this inscription has evidently been written by an Arakanose, or the stone was 
engraved by an Arakanese workman, from a peculiarity in the spelling of certain 
words still prevailing among tho Arakanese.’ (Journal, Asiatic Society, 1844, 
p. 40). All these probabilities amount to certainty when wo find that Meng-di, tho 
Raja of Arakan at the dato of the inscription, had entered into friendly relations 
with Nga-pur-kheng (Nasiruddin ?) the Thu-ra-tan or Sultan of Bengal. ”(J) The 
accuracy of the translations have been questioned also with reference to some of the 
words used, particularly the word * rebuilt,’ which has suggested the idea of the 
present Great Temple being an erection of the 14th century. In order to test this 
I submitted th efac-tmik I had brought with me to Mr. M. Hla Oung, an assistant in 
the Accountant General’s Department, and a competent scholar, with a request to 
favour nve with as literal a translaion of the text as he could prepare. His version, 

(a) Th* eeoond U actually SCO, a* lead by Sir Arthur Phayr * •, but a* the prerioui data is unquestionably 607, 
th* MMud nuut aeoeasarily be later. Now the Ague 8 it a three-quarter circle, which a (lip of the 
or tho lajjat of time might easily hare mad* into a complete circle or O.’—A. <J. 

(4) Arch, Burr. Beport, VoL HI, fr 108-108. 
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»s well ns ihoso of his prodi-ccssors, along with Colonel Burney’* transcript in 
modern J t u r n 1 1 so, h printed below. 

Colonel Burners Burmese transcript. 

J%'0$ 7CC@i CODCXOl^O# IIOglL§cSogj^;(^93^:C^C03DC^^o8cCOD 

CC->jS ,-ovjf g;;-0(B^6?COD(ScCOr < 'OOD6a^O(SliJoSog6t cca$q$ scoscpoloM a>a>o 5 

,cc Cf.L^S^QSjOoyoOQSoSoOC^Ql OOCOD^oQgcO^OrScjJoS IcpDOl COcQ«6s 

g ^q^focjjaSiai^ror vd£ g ooo6c»fi|ps«6t@i 88c^oSco saocpc8%>gcpq 

r,~ ^co^ r ^codB«x>3t»5r. |a5o1aaoScoo30oo^ooo;d8^c>:o^cogic^<S^OD^ 

88 ^^S, 000 ^ 000 ! 11 o^oodSoDswScoo^^of 5 cooc^oodscjji i_ooc8^.«<S ;rn§ 

oyS ;omqj!LCOc8^oS<^^oo5@ s qaoofyao^S gcpx;iixoocp&q Ca$n§©o§ecoof DOC^ 

cS r , ffoiiooJcD»6^!Oooo?ioc|oSoo^^c|gioca30o5g|ajj^* 

cog$t$pi o^copSc^?o5(S ii od<Sqo6wOo5c8h<S 7ooo£c£}?3(c§5qpi gDC9j<S^co55ncoo« a>g: 
c^oSgajcoS jorooo >$0^5' o?sgo 6 1 q^ica»oc8ooocog5^T<S«TOo1s6cB6o^ 
6 oo5 ^oSooSu §a5oop58'S ;xd jgp&^sxgj |^&§a£}oS«oi oo5$ (^l^^gicoooc 

'jc^poqo^xcopS ii !• 

Jlatna P ala's translation. 

“ Tli is is one of tho 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm Asoka, ruler of the world 
(Jambndwip), at tho end <>f the 218th year of Buddha annihilation (B.C. 320) upon the holy spot 
in which Bhngav&n (Buddha) fasted milk and honey (madhup&yoaa). In lapse of time, having 
fallen into disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikmahanta. Again, being ruined, it wis 
restored by ltuja Sudo-mang. After a long interval it was onoe more demolished, when Baja * 
Seuipyu-wikhen-l irn-niongi appointed his < tjurtt Sri-dhamma Baja-guna to superintend the build- 
ing- lie proceeded to the spot with his disoiple, Sri K&syapa, but they were unable to oomplete 
it, although aided in every way by the Baja. Afterwards Varadasi-naik-thera petitioned the Bqja 
to undertake it, to which he readily assented, commissioning prince Pyutasing to the work, who 
again deputed the younger 1’yunakheng, and his minister Batha, to cross over and Repair the 
sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and finished 00 Friday, the 10th day of 
Pjftnluh, iu the Sakkaruj year 667 (A.D. 1305). On Sunday, the 8th of Taehhaon^mmpta, 868 
(A. 11. 1306), it was consecrated with splendid ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, bann e r s, 
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and lamp*, and puja of tbo famous ornamented tree oallod calpa-vriktha, and the poor (two P) were 
treated with eharity, as the Baja’s own children P Thus was completed this meritorious act, which 
will produoe eternal reward and virtuous fruits. Kay the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tran- 
quillity of A/irbhan, and become Arahanta on the advent of Arya Kaitri (tbo future Buddha). ’'(rc) 

Colonel Burney's translation. (6) Mr. M. Hla (king's translation. 

“ (The temple of) P&yatha-bhat, place of “Of the 84,000 shrines of the great king 
(Qaudama’s) eating charitable offerings, (whioh Dhamma Asoka, (r) who ruled over Zamboodwip 
was one) among the 81,000 temples of the great Island, when 218 years hod elapsed Binoe the 
King named Thoeri Dhamma Thauka, who ruled lord's religion came into existenoe, Payatha- 
over Zaboodipa Island, subsequently to (the bat, (d) a temple built on the spot where Buddha 
year) 218 of the lord god’s religion, having been took a meal, having fallen into disrepair by lapse 
destroyed for a long time, the lord who repaired of time, a Fenthagoogyee (<•) repaired it. When 
(it) was one Penthagoo-gyee. When afterwards it again fell into disrepair, king Thodo (/) 
(it was) again destroyed, King Thodo built (it) . repaired it. When it again fell into disrepair, 
When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the lord of the white elephant and king of 
the lord of the white elephant, the great king righteousness (g) sent, as his representative, 
of righteousness, deputed (as) his representative his teaoher Sri Dhamma Rajguna, who was 
the teacher Thoeri Dhamma Pada Raja Qoona, ocoompanied by his disciple Katbaba Thera, 
(he) was aooompanied at the time by (hia) dis- Not being able to perform the work, although 
oiple Theeri Kathaba. There was property to he had money to do it, the lord of the 100,000 
do (it), but (it) oould not be done. Let the lord Pyoos made a priest, (k) Wardathi, to undertake 

(а) Journal, Ariatio Society, III, p. 214. 

(б) Asiatic Researches, XX, pp. 184-5. The learned translator has attached to this version twenty-tiro 
elaborate and highly interesting notes, bnt I cannot make room for them here. 

(c) This is, of course, Atoka of the Indian History, who, on his oonrersion to Buddhism, built 81,000 pagodas, 
MfiOQ monasteries, and dug 84,000 tanks and wells. It is said that his sway extended to a portion of India 
extra Gangem. 

■ (d) Payatkabat (lit. milk-rice) is so named because Oendama took the milk and rice oftering of a pious lady, 
Thoosata, on the spot 

(«) Cfyee (Hi. great) is applied to a person who is worthy of veneration. ’ Fenthagoo ’ is a name 

for a pious layman who is serious in the propagation of religion. 

(/) Tkado is a common title of the earlier kings of Pagin and Ava. It cannot be w ;th ra y 

particular king of the Thodo dynasty, ts the Burmese history says nothing about the repair referred to hen), 

(S) After a deep consideration of all the feets, I have not the least doubt that this is no o*brr than Alo- 
ungtseethoo of FSgin, who was an unusually enterprising king. Although thedutea in the inscription maybe 
interpreted aa 887 or 487 equally with good reason, yet when we compare the history of Arakan with that of 
Pagin, and both of them with this inscription, no other conclusion can be arrived at than that Aloungtseethoo 
seat Us teacher to repair the shrine, and when ho could not do the work, the— 

(A) then king of Arakan, Ming Lekyah, who might have been styled lord of the 100,000 Pyoos, because 
ho regained his ancestral throne from usurpers through the assistance of 100,000 pyoos and 100,000 Triines, 
and Who was squally a serious Buddhist, undertook the work either of his own accord or .at the request of 

2 > 
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Jirlo-t W'tu fulfil hi- engagement. an«l the work, and Bpnrod the leaser lord ol the 

lot lwt.i-liviu-racn (or chief of 100,000 l’yons (a) and prime minister, Ratha, for it. Tho 
1'vms) , mi have ;jt: dme. Authority was work was commenced on Friday, the 10th of the 
given to r > y.H.>-lij ikeuigo «nd to tie' great officer waxing moon of the Pyatho month in the year 
Jlittha, (mill the tn,i]vo was rebuilt on Friday, 607, and on Sunday, the 8th of the waxing 
tn.1 10th day ..! the ,vamug moon of Pyatho, in moon of Tazoungmon mouth iu. tho year 668 
ll K , v ,, ir n; ( ', Or Sun.liu, the 8th day of the offerings were made of pretty flags and koo- 
um\;.v i,r- .n Tuoun-molmr., in the year 408, kuhs. (b) Oflorings of 1,1)00 thinhoate(c) and 
w,.i-hi|' was I'.t.d ;to the temple) with various 1,000 lights were ropeatedly made. Offerings 
il.ig.i wi'i'by to be j.res-.utcd. Worship was were also made of 21 lads, (d) regarded as 
pai l repeatedly \>ith ollerings of food and a children of the bosom, and of a P&detha («) 
thousand ligh ts. Reward was prayed for with tree suspended with gold and silver flowers, cups, 
!?l young persons considered as our own sous and clothes. And in order that the meal 
mid daughters, and worship was paid with a offering (/) may be regularly observed, debtor 
Padatha trod, bearing flowers, cups, and olothes. slaves and cows were purohased and dedicated 
In order that tho duty of (making) religious to the service. It is desired that this meritorious 
offerings might continue without interruption act may be an aid to the attainment of Nirvdnu, 
throughout all times, purchase was mado with and of a reward of salvation at the time of 
tho weight of our bodies, and bestowod (on Arimadeya Buddha.” 
tho temple). May such good works beonme (our) 
in 1 to obtain) tho thing Neihban, and (we) 
desiro the rewaid of becoming Rahandas (or 
inspired apostles) in tho days of the lord god 
Aiimadeya.” 

AhmnxNcviW. :n whose capital Itia father, Ming Bccloo, took refuge when driven from Arakin by a usurper, 
and wh<»m iu owed a deb’ ol gratitude. “Ming Lekyah sent — 

iu) a j'Ufst, and iiu* lessor lord of tho Pyuria, who might have been either his brother or son, as well as his 
minister, Hatha, t« repair the shrine Hence tho inscription in the Arak&nese dialect, and not in the Burmese 
Ungwige proper. * 

(ti h r nnhit . a variety of religious paper streamers now in use in Burma. 

;•') Tfiin^/ut is nr* made inti* emmal -shaped lumps, just like small pagodas. 

(- i } offering uf 21 lids is merely admission of them into the sacred Buddhist priesthood on probation* 
it is n gr»*nt merit to dedieato one’s own child to the service of Buddha's religion; and if other people's children 
are admitted, i h«' mn who '*aws the admission got* half the merits. It is now the usual practice in Sanaa* 
to admit one's child, or. if thou* no child, to get other people's children admitted into the Buddhist priesthood 
at grout expense 

U’) Vadtiha is a tree-like stricture of wood and bamboos, from the branches of which are suspended the 
article s ''tiered to the pm**ts, 

1 /) It refer* t > the diily offering of eatables to pagodas and images, for the vogulerperfoitttasieeof which 
slave* arc sometimes kept. 
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The dates as given in the inscription are, Mr. Oiing informs me, susceptible 
of two readings — 467 or 667 and 468 or 668, but the historical inductions of 
Colonel Burney, Sir Arthur Phayre, and General Cunningham leave no doubt in 
his mind that the alternative forms give tho correct readings. The Bdradw&ri 
inscription noticed below gives, however, a new date. According to it the first date 
of the inscription under notice is 657. Tho figures aro given in words as well 
as in figures, and thero can bo no mistake in the reading. Tho first two figures 
in square character are slightly different in their formation, and aro, therefore, 
open to doubt, but noither of them bears any resemblance to what is known to 
have boon the form of 5 in tho old character. But probably those who read 
them in 1822 had good reasons to support their version of them. 

There are, in a small temple in front of tho Bdradwdrf in tho monastery, three 

Tho weond Burmese inscrip- inscriptions, inscribed on a slab of marble mounted on 
turn. iso. 16. two iron frames. Tho marble is of a bluish colour, and 

measures 4' X 2' 3". The odges of the slab are bevelled on three sides, and left 
upright on the fourth sido. From its make and modeled edges it is evident that the 
slab was intended for a chiffoneer, and must have been imported from Italy. < hi its 
front there are two inscriptions, the first in a corrupt form of the lMlf language, and 
the noxt in the Burmese. The former comprises fourteen lines in modern Nsigarf, 
and the latter thirty-two lines in the rounded Burmese character. On the reverse 
thero are thirty -nine lines of Burmese, but no Sanskrit. The two inscriptions on the 
front cover the wholo surface, leaving a small margin all round. On the reverso the 
inscription terminates about four inches above tho lower edge. The Kiigari record 
opens with two stanzas in corrupt Sanskrit, the rest of it being in Sanskrit words, spelt 
in the Pdlf style, with case-marks some of whiqh aro Sanskrit, others P»Uf. 'I he work 
is evidently that of one who was no adept either in Sanskrit or in Palf. Its subject- 
matter is tho same as that of the Burmose reoord which follows it, and is with some 
difficulty intelligible to one familiar with the Sanskrit language. The Burmese is the 
modem vernacular of Ava. The N&gari transcript given below has been prepared 
by me, and tbe Burmese transcription and translation by Mr. M. Hla Oiing: — 

Transcript of tke Kdgari record. 

ti l wnw& wuft ewe vyim ewa» f**T: enwifY ner nr* i 

n lPwenfr s m I ewwnsftn t n* w y nr e kra i t 

2*2 
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y , f evri f TmKTTw^'rrqw^ ^ftwrlfwi*^ I **nnfiiiT<tfwg*Tfw*T I 

»pirmiT*w I jfn!*T u«Bgwi%»niiiij;wV I **Tfvnr*i*i vuit ajftiir fmlTY v x 
i«ri wiJTTfwf* i «rfrf^« I iWrir i inrwrti w»*fa «ni > 

* i f w vwr'W a»«s»^rf* i wrrtrftfrr i 

n*ifR > X X X I ijufw nv I I waravra P I 

HfCfv'fit I a» UTW» : I j^Trfrvt x X X H »m I fWfVwT X <nji 

n.% v -w * i 

4 I n «T* it" «*fa^T *wt VTmQTTttn I fwt *Tf*I%r* I * xVrfXWW " | ff* 

f» «Ti«pr»irT*iflTg^r i w amwcNtwxf^ finre^t i 4twrawpn 

®v<T«renfw «nnT»’«TT'wwT% i uvrr<TT»r«f% "TfavfV x jftf* * i 

■<. i fur*ny i tt *r^ii)nH^rrvtf*,< ’ifwwT»t i xx^f^yfwr ^fVifTniwiw i ^¥< nrer r r - 

WPT" * W«B«T¥ I X «KT^t 'TTflT TTHH gPW I %*W I f**T»T 

flyrmw* w^f^ST’rrr^vT wtwt* I x>fV * «» qq T x a « rr * foftvBT%T» ■ 

ii * m* *r**. an*neV$<T^TTTrrr wn%finnr fn^*rr*i«nw i x y n mtnim «*T» wrtht- 

wtttt V rif * {jamfire^fTwi v^wi^pu fjxw wfvmrnf x rnr i n^nt^ ¥¥*r ^ ^rin wTnx - 
¥¥^r «? **sf» wtfir i ¥*ni an^ft pifa i f*f* 

•» i wt i *p»jo¥*t »m««r ar* *mft "vnfhftfa i vffcvi*wrf*j i aunx* wiY* fxrx 

s 

ftrafu* ff i wsww x mfr *WTg n t*?ipnn tT<w i ^tmt- 

V ^ 

*fl«r urafwi^' »* ^nTurwfxrfir *nrafV*i i ’gww rftnr y pn 1 1 
= i nai T»^'m^Tr*97rjftwTfcifr x«nwfaw«Tftiif%4 i *ft**fii* v* vfvwT* i 

«i 

¥tf**<W«i¥T7TO >JTT*3Xtnrif«3 *TWm«f*n ajarn^T I *TWT ^ x "farrxfaw arfrWT^lTT 
Tsvpfrfwni ■• 'aftmfn aifa* w*rwi (»r) i 
£ < » (7?; if** «t% v^Jfq ’qRTS^T qw» wv <rr<rr a r» n isiTi 

v 1 a NS 

wwrn^rm^M ;i«t i 

' i *T»re<»i> ^4 , imr rrmvfn xfw^ i n »w vw i ft*rwwif^ v x 

f^w*T s^flw x i 

\ e \ f««x<i S»m TTf* 4 »« W^TajTfaiT'B m*VI ftftc»0 qifi nwrntnW T I 

w «rfw x ^m»f'nf«f4-v«irr%T%T w x wfV%T«%T I wfr^fr amxifxwfw- 

5 ,*< 1 "i x**«n*T l f^kqxT^^mwYTr r ^r fV m r TfiT i xhwt 

x * x w« 

ui KTifx^T^yj^i^t^wqwTxyy’^^ m ii MKH ' fwo ^ t TniixmT i s^rffu wrrcrfti^ 

■^iin wTiM'ernn #^f«x M vfw’wfKwrtiw^ifi'ii Kim i fb ri *v r K 9 XWT* 'i l ^nNwv- 
qfcwiff 1 f<vr^fa£T7|tni^f»^Twnlf i TO«t£ 
ty i * TtTfflwianft^wgq t wftfuiroiTf pt % nvffnm Vlw f^ftarc 

ananftpnTT»7»r airfwrq ^«mi%Prn ^ri i w Ti Vtfin jl wv» vrU «n«^«i 

tjtrwt i x* w-rrwfti ^Tft «m httw 
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M i fro utftn* i «i x i w i ww i wfte I nn i mwn^ifir wrvrfw 

ufSw^fbi Wmfttflrwau ewvwmwii' fit ivr wsmarfbl aiuritaflaiuuwNae 

1 V# \ «S 

mmifXn' fUvn^sNwmufTft i »nrr*v tfVuf* i witmuftift i 
Ml iwfv *tw?i fittir vnj»iY*vflM ts^*iffartfcw^vw<TwwTfa»nrTV<rr«rVwi:«w3«*u i 
«r*n*jwnr»*»irihr vfasn&ww vfanf i w vwt: fttui rwn*Vi *< mw* a* ifatu 
5ttr’f?hr m*nft%uTv fsfini i : i > » 

As the above professes to bo a translation of tho Burmese version of which 
an English rendering is annexed, it is not necessary to give a translation of 
it here; but it contains a few words which are worthy of notice. Tho first 
is ehhadanta, as applied to an elephant. The Burmese take it to mean a cclostial 
elephant ; but it means an elephant with six tusks — chha ‘ six ’ and danta 1 tooth.’ 
I am not aware of any species of elephant, living or fossil, which had so 
many tusks, and yet the manner in which it is named suggests tho idea that 
it is, like the hippopotamus, the colossal tortoiso, and the monster crane 
referred to abovo (p. 173), an instance in which the memory has been pre- 
served by man of an animal that has become long sinco extinct. It can 
neither be a Mastodon ‘nor an Elephas, for neither tho Trilophodons and tho 
Tetralophodons of tho former, nor the Stegodons, the Luxodons, and tho 
Enelephases of tho latter genus included any animal with more than tho normal 
two tusks. Mr. Baines, in his ‘Explorations in South-West Africa’ (p. 401), 
describes an elephant skull with nine tusks. He says “ One of tho most wonderful 
freaks of nature 1 havo heard of is an elephant with nino tusks, shot about the 
year 1856 by this man (a native of Thatabilij. It had on tho right side fivo, and 
on the left four, all growing, as usual, out of the upper jaw. The pair occupying 
the usual place were of about thirty pounds weight each; just behind them woro 
a pair somewhat larger, pointing downward and backward. Between these was 
another smaller pair, and before and behind them, in the right jaw, were two 
others ; but in the left only one behind, all these being much smaller. I made two 
sketches, one of each side, in his presence; and there is no doubt of the fact, as 
Kri Edwards, tho partner of Chapman, bought six of the tusks: the hoad, 
unfortunately, was broken up,” 

I am not aware of any reason to doubt this statement; and it may be 

Mb$gb.,is a similar abnormal animal of a former age the type of the animal 

.* hi 
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referred to in I lie inscription '! Such is, however, not likely tho case, for natural 
monstrosities me never selected as typts for celestial or adorable objects. It is 
more proluble that wo have in tho word tho name of the extinct hippopotamus, 
which had si* lo-ig pi ejecting' horizontal incissor teeth. That animal was mistaken 
l,y f] K , liii^iu-- for an elephant, and its memory was carried to Burma. There 
was a hippopotamus m Burma, tho Hexaprotodon Iravaticus, but the use of the 
In lian epithet vhhadanta instead of the Burnese term for it would suggest tho 
idt i < Lat the II. Sicatruxi* was the animal meant. Tho mistaking of a hippo- 
potamus for an elephant in primitive times would by no menus appear remark- 
able when in our own day wo have tho “ sea-horse ” and the “whale fish.” 
But this is a mere conjecture, and the animal meant might have been the figment 
of a fancy. 

Tho second is the word tidi/i/a-kula, or solar race, to which tho Burmese 

sovereign lays claim to relationship. It makes him the descendant of an Indian 

prince; hut the high renown of the solur lino of kings was too widespread 

to be overlooked, and the desire of sharing a ray of tho reflected glory 

of those sovereigns was too strong to bo checked by any ethnic considerations. 

That tho king should uftor that call himself a Kshatrfya is not a matter of 

wonthr. I aui informed that the Burmese kings go further, and represent 

/ 

themselves to be of the Sukva tribe, tho samo in which Buddha was born, and 
marry their own sisters, even as tho founder of tho &ikya tribe is said to have 
done. Ts it possible that herein we have tho reminiscence of an Indian emigrant 
who carried Buddhism to Burma and became tho foundor of a dynasty, like 
unto Yijuya in C’ev Ion '■ 

The next is the use of the word (aka for an era. The dates in three places 
are put both in figures and in words, and then the compound terra Sakor&ja; thus, 
S‘ni'lsa('i-mpta-]i'tnmxe fakanija, “in six hundred and fifty -seven of the royal 
era’’ or yiur. The- era referred to is the current Burmese one, which was first 
established by the king rup-pu-ohav-ra-han in A.G. 630. It entered in the 
12loih year in April last. An era called Sunamvarlha is also named; it is in 
the Burmese called the era of religion, i.e. of Buddha’s Nirv&ua. It reckoned 
2b0d on the 1183 of the Burmeso era, or 1822 A.C. This makes the Nirv&ija 
10 full in the year ft id B.C. 
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The following is tho Burra iao text of the PAH version above given : — 

^oooofcooo^oofc 0009 )^ 3 ^ sloo: ii n©oooqn HOOCgllCtSdS^SOq^CXOli 

•^g^^c^onoog^oqcpso^.oogSii^oaS^^aDnwoDocol 80 ( 5 ^ 6:^06 n^oooooo n csoo S 
§6 ^OO&fp^OOObO^II COOOO 11 O^QOCQ ll<»a 5 ©$Cp<*o 8 ll ^ 8 b^.«»og| £oOCp:o £ i go&X>g 5 
ro^siuoo 8 gooos';oo 0 ioooiiojoooooSo^ 0 ^^:ao5^cooooo$s §: 9 K>:(§£ii©occoii 
ooxq II ?Q©o£@£coo 5 <jp 30000 g 5 s 11 ooqpoggolooo 11 no 8 oqggiio^oooosoo^ 0 o 6 cl III 
oocBiioojgcBsog^oc^cfgogoS n oo£^o : fl£oog$oo£<j£ : ooo£ 08 coo 5 <^cooo 11 
■ 3 o:x 5 yoooogxpe>D.i^oo^) 5 o£ : goScogS n coc^oosooost 11 3 o;p©oooq $cooo 11 asoSoqp^co 
o^iioKjSgoScj^jc^sj^aSooo^f^o^fioq^i ooo uogooo? 11 oo^prcoo£c^cooo n 
god$ 11 cogoS^QSoq^oooo 11 8098000 11 oooooooqioloqiooo^ooooogGp^ii 00 
^5coo5d^jooo5ooo!«;oo5o8:oo690o^*oooo£:oocp's@s o^.of 11 Qc|cp?»6ooo^0co 
^ii0c6roDoqpc>oC5oo^59ooco£3OO5 @£uoocv^?^c9g0oo5ooo<»ioii soa^|o^oo^oS 
o 8 g 8 coo 5 ^o-T n oo^ocoljy c^ooqoaooooooSdlcooon oogloScosooJjcooo^gocoooq 
c&jcqj i (joocol <So'Too^cpQ 8 cco 5 ^of n sl^oooo^ 11 tooscioS; 

or$ uoococ^o o 00 oaootiw^ cp§ ^ j^cooDj^s^j coo 5 i$of n 030000 11 oocpso^coo^cooS 
nog'o^iioo^sc^soocosoogoSgcooS^o'Togooooq 1 1 oocp 5 03 <Sy^oo£;§ooo 5 (^of II 
03 0000 ! 1 oocpso^j Sodg^oooS^o-Tl 9 qcc u oqcptoooooc^ oopo^;ol;j>^ 0 S 11 

«ooco 11 sogcoo 0011 ogo 6 u ?$©o 1 aDQ$jpc^scxoo 11 o£}£ : ^ 085 ,^ 8 : 96 : c 000^09 :$js 
ooS^of 11 ^ 800 ^ 11500 ^: 0 ^ 1 : 3 ©go: @ 0 : oc^ooao u ° ^ooo^ooooogSc^oooooqo^ooo 
^%Tooo^iioS|ooooc)Coc8iig|ooooococ8oQ.oQii^ofl §ooocq^iigca^:oq[:9ogo:go :50os 
@§i ogcBuJj {JjcaoS^af n oop^cBiigc 6 ^{ : cooS^of « ^cocB u i^icoScooS^of n o5^c 
cpcB 11 95 § 9 SioogoooS<^>f 11 oocjgooogg c* 8 Joo^oog ©3 Soo^go^o^ooii oo$| 6 kfl:o^ 
c^ 8 g£^iic 8 ccooao 5 Wc? 8 :c^cjjoSa 8 »cp iioocpto5c88wo^c80<Sopg8<;ooo 11 wooocoo 
•ogooOOOOoSo^OO^SII ffl28@0a039$' U 93 <$$ 0^^CCo5^X@§0^q| II KO^OXfccb ■ 

o^c 8 ooocpcBtij^c 9 :ogi 5 :cco 5 ^ 0 'r 8 ocxxBiiqo 8 : cooS<^o^ «o^ 8 jaScBiic«t g§: ccoS^of 
U . lloSSggOO^SlIO^tOOOOW^^^IICOiM n OOcSo^iSof It 58p| ; ecOOOOlttBO^ H 028cc[ll|8 
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00^>i!^03c£o£| :oo:i) ^^oc^iio?coDii^coo6ccx35iio§8s1iioocps9a:ol6wJ}.o^d8cooS 
^cooDi'^o > cr.'QOc8osiicrncoow^7co5^ccx>DoqcptoD§4 o n o£o 6 iioo^o :n QBcooS^c 
co@«i liODcvo ^s;q,oi;g.'«xo8 cqcpsogi? §£ coddho^coos^ ii o^cglo^oSsof ooos(§6 
cooo oj :p. cop$io 'Sroooo'i 9) 11 00 8cooo5bo«g5$cooo II 9 cpll (ggS^ll %CQ & OgOll COOOO55 
oS-vcoS^o-f -j:gyg^o.xwiic^6^3jooo£«\<5j jf^o6ii*!|§cx5o§iia>|§[oiS^go^o^iii»cjgii 
c8;M5y;<xi § n i«?30^ 11 cScogpjoqspiODpS n a^odBcooo 11 coooS : gooooxooS^g 
ooi.si'gDOnoDipsJOoScopSoo^sjoooSsgooqiiio^cog^oqspsof n QDjooDcScoconsqgc 

OaStj^OOO II OOSODDO » OOwSo^OqSoO^CO^S^OOdSi II si ^ II 00^50©) H QCOOOO<jfccCla?$ 

oS ii 8ojj xoii ooSjpso’f 1 gj 11 o^cxDg^oqqpsofii^cpooocjo^oooofjjioii ^cpcoSo^Sso 

^ 100 ^ j£cc^)5gDii9Da5«ocoog spooiig^f cocpsgcSs go6oog5tiw cSooccpc^oiijf cvjsog 
6iioo5^r9jo5ii3oc^iiqo5r.'co5^cxD^@6^l ioij8[a8^oii c«:@^sooo5^oop5$coo58 
ooDi) joaoy § cjp<»ooocco 11 c^:cooSaog^acxS«<S:ooof«<SKX>cps@s 

co<^ooos^oo55osiiog«cs0(5oo^ll9^«csoooci^.ogo*.o9^cv)occpoq^coooiioi?cfto8oil 
•C ooo&iigo^aooSo 11 q^asoQ.oopScopStcoooS: 11 coco$o8onco»5 

^o5.oo^cD^;cooD8siiocooD|jgiig£bc^<S:iicgo^iic@o^@cooDiiooocpc@ 1 1 WOO 

Cp&0^<5 : j,^oSiiOOODffl to 0 :S^GllOOODo8c09S«[{S^c6 II C^gO^pO0llC^C^C^0«^CCX»ll^ 
^pn Q8o-To8rq 11 00 <S : ^ ; ^oSoqcow 11 cooocSjgo^^oScooo 11 o^Scooco 11 <#»=§$ 
oSi^ojycSo^ogo u gox^;oo6o<5@6^ii@<^|ooooo6oiic»^c?ood(»06ci^co^:cooo<5‘jii 
JODD^@o3Joff3^iio6o^ooo5oo5c^6: vcooS oo^s; 0^5 *. HUCggOOO 
S^o^ogoooocoii 9s:ooo<Sco^p@§cooo»06d^cogS:cooD<S:ii o5ood8o1c8ococ^^ » 
c8^ s § : r^c^.coajfgooa^ogliigocoKiooocco iiu^cooosoclJaS nooooo8g^ u oqcp:ss>8 
gD^:ooSo3o:; cq|5goi'S^cw«oonooD©looiicocy5oo'ic^(Ss«og(5 « ^cxjowo«a>e^c^odcg|«Sii 
c8^00DG|8^WD^00300 1 §c6oC0 ^CXM»§5t9»^poOl55pS^Oa)85@8o^COgStCOOo6 * II coo 
8«c*oo5o1 ooo [gxco^go^ii Q-oo8«^tp < |(Sc9^w6cooDiio8icpoo^ogg<?cpj^oSio6^o§o 

CCXOCOO^ }0« II c8S|o«OOOXOOO pS COOO II OCXTXOCfc^COO^I^^ $o$t 

r^os^t^caogiSt ^soDpSii^cococBao^ ii Qc^cS^cooococSof n 8cfl«o$ooo6ou ooSgptft 
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CCXDOGQQSoQcO^J^CXjDfSsilC^cB « C5J?CX?03CS>1|«9 OOCOO^O^DOOOOCpS<»> II OOOC Cp£»G ^6^ 
^orS ii <?o ooncov§ooooa>co^ 11 oo£§5i<S«& j^too^S u cocooqj n oBo 8 ^ogocooooo«<Si 
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C333C^D5qgCX>DCO^Ii‘30OC^C«OII«§J05<^O<Sc5j£ll OOOOOODU OOgg^Oqcprj£llOO(XOvO 

9flKX)OOOO^gD^8cC»oSoD8c63 II CCOOTOG^TOOq SoQ.g^oS90cScOOD II ©f cjpll 

CVjoQ. II COO@Og0p&OOg CTXpOOC^COOD II COpS CX)30C0D052^C^6(^^5oDa5o0 

ooD%gg95o^9X^£:i. e |oq|o»co^..oooooo^g$a»M5g6g5 <s , ? 8|cgcojC 

caoo<5@?caoo .. «' ooo&oaSbo s^gi^oScpoDiica^o 
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5)aj oqiicocQg^o^cxj^wScoooH ogoao^oggoS aj u oScpaa^ o$j£of a saoooooooco 

oo8o,,oorfe 9e§ r ^-w*i«>fio^^ fSxaQMx^kMag 
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Dg8^00^ng^C9C«51 ^OOO^COSg^OOChOOC^ H CCaS^oSjfi CCOo506oODOCj^5CC\(l o£} 

-OCOOCgDII coo^coq5(^h c88oo^«occcp 

8§OC\OO^OCs8^o8aOOO It dS^OO C\OOODCp§ $0q00$09s3 II 00500 JC^OOCOoS^COOD.i 

«^«oooo8cpii8oqcp?0o6j£ noo| ucoog it n oooocoo8^ccooocdcoo8o< 5^8 s^aSnq^ 
g9@c^no55p;3O06oQ.CG^7ooS^(;oooii oooo^ii^ c6gocqcp5o^iig|j<^ ii C|gS^o5§ h sc# 9 
aoosoon soa^oaSc^ ii olccoc^p ii cg§ s qcooS^cgjoS « g^ooooo^oqS II g^jooooog 
0 @:c^»ooDcB c g ogoiioooS c od^ccoS^odSoooooccc^ c8 h scc^stjp ;goo^oSoq^c cooes 
®COOgg^DmWDo6oj88^@oBl«?g|Cg o gg0OJ C| ^.0^O c |:0oSoq^COOO | l COOOOScQll g> 
»0og1aooroco<3 wgo^cgc8ii?ol*co' , c8;oogfco|caco£oQ60oooiio|soq'«o^?^<So^£oQ. 
06ii«uoo^8oooooc»8f^iit»o89oc^o8iio5}!jj9C<>5coo59@ocjcoo»cp«x5^9aDc^oor> 
oooc\cwgggiico£oocpb@oD^aSi^6^c0o;ol:cco<;ooooogQol«c</l5jo^cy:oSacc^§<5': 
‘joo^sglcopStjJggogg^ii oqcp;08o^coooaqo|06'o^ h ooooocS « « ooooo 8oq8 
oooooo90oq|Oooloqjoco9^iiooScoo5iio«^scoo6iic^sccoSiio2o;coo5 it cqo:coo$hc8coo5ii«) 
O^OOODH ooogo^ 11 ooggol 9ol£soQ/so : cogS ; 11 4519006050^089:0^0^ 11 so©1c8iico: 
CO3O0$4(§ll I|C^II06 S £^9000S©<$ * 00g5 11 48.lif^C^JCO^IIOOd8llCO«£iOO^IiOOOOo5 
^ooooiio^^^co^o^5csoo6K><Scgj8 » c£gc£oocooii C0g5o8ooc£c^iiaoooo 110^900411 
$5§9X>COO£<^ II g£COOO<5 i^COOScoqjioOCOgSll OOOOOSO£>OCDO Il00^p04§00^0^6c0»6 
o&g|6 11305000300011 oo44o«So©Tco@5g1c8^o6 1» oSj^oqni oogSol ceoooogS s 11 119^ 

Si^OO^gogl&r^OCN^CfcCgoSoOOOoS II ^00,^3CxS(44p sj|8 

oo|?oc SoB : oo®&x$ s cocp s @ * o5<^sdiiiic.ooo8:^coD6<^5<^c^«oooo(Kioo0g 
50005 h wcoo jckxjcxo^^ 900^6400001 ' o^jCooogocj^ 11 oq©8$*»«c&»gSii o|o1uc£.8<;qs 

. <X»:30($gll II GroSogOOO^^C^OHSO^C^OcOOOi 0005 0611040^ II O^S^QKHOiOOCSOqiH^OO 

oScopu 11909899011 9508 : 0056119095950 (I S^clicoooaoo «oocoo98<ooooq|i9ooo»05ii 
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roo^iiocjo^n o3OD^0§o5oaSc|OOo5o^ll 0§$? ( %X<'<fioC&Q&0 

cor-Sc^gii vnoo^ : o^co^Siiogcpoco h clo£}„cgft $ izmSu «<?:cocp:ooo:tt«ftdu" 

;oM00S«i»M00gil iwoS^gpii G^«<S i CO^IlQSQgCpiSSofl' 
ccoscorwxSj? ■ @§ii^o5ii^c>3D5ac>35d^-ao^guqpDoSooo6S n o^^oo»oo5oo8op(^ 
crS, i OT ! nboS}. Itaoonfi jcpucflwco'tt ! o§ n cowSgcSg&glggS: coo&$5coaoii 
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TRANSLATION. 

On fhe Obvtrtf. 

I ndore (he Bn-Iilia, who has attained Arliatship, and who is possessed of supr eme 
iutelligor/'O. 

May there be viotory I 

As a 1 ! Buddhas gained victory at the foot of the Bodhi Tree, so also may our noble 
master, the king of rigtoousness, obtain victory by virtue of his homage to this great 
Bodhi Tree 

Our king of righteousness, Lord of many white and also of celestial ele phan ts, is d^n ded 
from the high and numerous solar race of kings, and his virtuous royal father, grandfather, great 
grandfather, &c., who all professed the true faith, were, aooording to historipal aooounts, of the 
noble Sukya family, who ore the fountain of all piety and liberality. In bestowing gifts he is 
never satisfied; ho observes the laws, he regards the laws, the law is his mirror as well as his 
banner. Ilo pays constant homage to tho three jewels, viz. Buddha, his laws, and his ohuroh. 
He worships various kinds of pagodas and shrines, and constantly bears in mind M we u M 
inquiries about the Bodhi Tree where Buddha conquered M&ra (Satan), and where he put an end 
to all lusts end ignorance. 

I will now relate the faots in exteruo. About 2,570 years from the commencement of 
Kali Yuga, Gaudama, who had knowledge of all the laws, verily attained his Buddhaship. 
Ho was begotten of the Queen May& and King Sudodana, and after retirement from the country 
of Kapilavastu he attained the knowledge of the way to Nirvtoa at the foot of the Banyan 
Tree. His laws and his disoiples still exist in the world, as reeorded in the Furfaas of Gaudama. 
Our king mado inquiries from the Yogis and Br&hmans who oame from India, aa wall as from 
tradors who roturned from the same country in the reign of his royal grandfather, the lord of the 
celestial elephant. It, was described to him that a Bodhi Tree was in existence on a level rising 
ground on tho bank of N arinzara river, at Gay 4 in the Magadha kingdom ; that it waa, like a Vmg of 
tho forest, 100 cubits high, the stem alone being half that height; that there were evident «"«*« of 
the southern branch having been out (the branoh oame off of itself oaom-ding to (he desir e of 
Gaudama when it was about to be oarriod to Ceylon) ; that the temple built by Thfri Bhamma 
Asoka, king ot the whole island of Jambudwip, on the spot where Buddha’s Wastrs t hana throne 
(Yajrdsana) Btood, was still standing, and that the Burmese inscription on stone, made when the 
aforesaid tempi*, was repaired by the lord of many white elephants in B.E. 657, waa still to bs seen. 

Our king saw that the above description was one and the same with the description given in 
several books, just like the Jumna is one with the river Ganges, and after oare&lly wei g hin g 
the facts he come to the conclusion that the Banyan Tree described waa no other than the birth* 
mate of our Buddha. ' 
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1 shall state the above still more fully. The spot of ground on which the Bodhi Tree stands 
rises gradually from the surrounding fields to the height of 26 oubits, and oooupies an area 
of 18 payzahs, whioh is covered with silvery white sand, overgrown with elephant grass, and the 
surfaoe of whioh is as smooth as the faoe of a drum. The surrounding trees bend to the right 
as if paying homage. The Bodhi Tree is so situated that its stem served as a baok to the 
Buddha’s throne, and its leaves as an emerald umbrella. On the Wazira-thana throne 
innumerable Buddhas have, from infinite period, obtained omnisoionco aftor meditating upon the 
36,000 000 laws of Yipasanna, or upon MahA Wazira Nyana. 

This throne appears first when a new world is formed, and disappears last when the world 
is destroyed, and is called Bodhi Mandine, beoause, apart from its lasting nature, it is like the 
kernel of the earth, whioh is 240,000 yozanosdeep. 

Having thus heard of this most wonderful tree he devoutly paid homage to it from a distanoe, 
even as did the kings of Kalinga, and Thiri Dhamma Asoka, Pathaynadi Ko-sala, and Dewanam- 
piya-tissa. Soon afterwards our illustrious master, who bears the title of Thiri Pavara Sudhamma 
MahArAjA-di-RAja, the lord of white elephants, and of the celestial elephant, the colour of which 
is like that of the full- moon in the month of Tozoungmono and like the Kumudralily whioh dowers 
in the same month, sent by land and water, vid Arakan, his Purohit, MahArAjfnda-ekka-mahA- 
Dhamma RAjaguru and his minister, My ay-nan woon, with innumerable offerings for the Bodhi 
Tree, in the era of religion 2365 and B.E. 1183. Before doing so, ho, together with his chief queen, 
Thiri-Pavara MahArdjfada Ratna Devi, performed the oeromony of dedication by praying 
with gold and silver flowers set with precious Btones, and with parched rice, umbrellas, flags, 
and spiral flqgs made of gold and silver. He then poured out water into the earth, making 
the earth a witness of his good deed. ‘ He also prayed that he might hereafter become 
a Buddha to savo the creatures that are drowned in the endless whirlpool of existence. 
Also, he shared the merit that would accrue from his good deeds to his royal parents and 
ancestors. 

"May this inscription last to the end of the world like the Meru mount, the sun, and 
the moon. 

This inscription was written by the minister MahA Zaya Tliinkyon. 

On the Reverse. 

As the sun, by means of its innumerable rays, gives light to the four islands, so has Buddha, 
the oonqueror of the passions, turned the wheel of the law, and has thereby enlightened the 
darknffw in human minds. May he grant viotory to onr king of righteo asness. 

And as the sun, by turning round in heaven, dispels the darkness below, so has onr king by 
taming the wheel of power and juatioe driven away oil dangers froAi hii subjects May he 
. (the king) grant victory to his subjects. 

2 Q 
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I adore fho ih .Mh:i, wh*' lias attained Arbotship and whois possessed of supreme intelligence. 

< )ur below J 1 nUiuiidama, who attained Buddhahood after struggling hard during 400,100,000 
worldft, first .,Uoi.».d v\ orawl- from the lord Dipankara, in the Tharamanda world, that he would 
verily become a Buddha ; sin. e then the oracle was repeated by Kondinya and twenty-two other 
Buddha.!, and hr finally attained the knowledge of the four truths under the Bodhi Tree, and fed 
mankind with the ' o d water of his law, and gave them salvation. For the salvation of those 
wh ) had nnt thn ftii’f uno to 8t»e him lie left instructions that his law should be preaohed to the 
rein* ‘test pait vt the world. Accordingly it shines like a flame of Are and with sweetest 
iiagrnr.fi' in the towns of Prome, Pagfa, Myinzine, Tsagine, Panya, Ava, Moutsobo, and 
Amarapura, and throughout our dominions. 

The lord of that country, by title Thin Pavara MaMr6jfidi-R6ji, is the great-grandson of 
his most illustrious great-grandfather, whoso power was like a flame of burning fire ; grandson 
of tko lord of the celestial elephant, the founder of the Amarapura city ; and son and jewel 
of the groat king Mnhfi Dhamnia Byaya Sinha Sura, who, with greatest ease, annexed the 
groat country of Arakan to his dominions, and removed from there to Amarapura the Mahfc* 
muni imago which is endowed with life. 

In B.E. 1181, on Saturday, the 13th, waxing of Nayoon, he ascended the throne with his 
south for chief) queen, amidst groat iejoioings of the people. 

His piety and fervent devotion was not the least lessened by his elevation to the highest 
position, and he *hino9 amongst kings like the Lichavi kings of Vesali in India, and like the moon 
amidst stars. His power extends far and wide, and he is possessed of an elephant whioh is 
like the Erawiin elephant of the king of heaven. 

Bearing in mind the verse in Adi Kyan, 41 Danumdatwa, Silansammadiyitwa, obosata- 
kamum kartwa,” i.e determined whilst he was a prinoe that he would patronize the Bodhi Tree 
when ho should become king, and made constant inquiries about the Bodhi Tree from the Brihmans, 
Yogis, lAisantritt, and Bairigis who camo from Benares and Vesali. On being entirely satisfied 
that the Bodhi Tree still stands on a perfectly level ground, 18 payzahs in extent, on the bank of 
Narinzara River, at Gaja, m Magadha, and that its height is 100 cubits, half of that being the 
length of the stem alone, and that the surrounding trees bend to the right as an aot of homage, he 
was very anxious to make offerings to it like his royal ancestors Asoko, Piyatissa, and Kalinga. 

Iii thn era of religion 235fi and B.E. 1183 he prepared flags, flowers and parched rioe of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and with his ohief queen, Thiri-Pavara Mahdr&jinda 
Bat mi liovi, performed the ceremony of dedication amidst great shouts of rejoicing of the people, 
lie prayed that he might become Buddha to give salvation to the perishing souls, and that ho 
might bo perfect in the ton virtues, and he shared the merit of that good deed to his royal parents 
and all his royal ancestors, lie made the earth to bear witness to his good deed by pouring 
water on it from a golden kettle 
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After dedication, which will be remembered to the end of the world, he cent his Rdjaguru and 
the Myaynan minister, M&hAminhla Thagathu with hundreds of followers, to the Bodhi Tree in 
India to present his offerings there, and to put up this stone inscription. 

(Here follows a verse to the following purport.) 

In 1183 B.B. the lord of Burma, the lord of the white and the celestial elephant, sent men 
to present his valuable offerings and to put up a stone inscription, at the Bodhi Tree, and the 
Hinister Mah& Thankaya wrote this inscription that it may last as long us the land and the water. 

The Minister Naymyo Thfri Rajathu, who was sent to India to insoribe the above on Mahura 
stone, completed the work on Tuesday, the 11th waning of Tozoungmouo in B.E. 1 183. 

Number of lines 85 in Burmese and Sanskrit, prose and pootry. 

The stone is 2 cubits 8 hands 3 inches long and l cubit 1 hand 1 inch wide. 

This rocord was sot up during the reign of Ilpagyi-daw, on the full moon of 
Kdrtika (November), in the year 1822 A.C. It shows that influential Burmeso officers 
of Stato visited India just before tho first Burmese war of 1824. As stated above 
(p. 211), it takes the first date of the old Burmeso inscription to be 657 and not 
667, as it has boen read by Ratna P&la, Colonel Burney, and Mr. M. Hla Oung. I 
called tho attention of tho last-named gentleman to this, but he could not reconcile 
tho difference, and attributed it to a mistako of the later inscription-writer. 

Thore are two other Burmese inscriptions at Buddha Gayd, one on a votive 

' Small Burmese inscription.. std P ft stuck U P as a fluial on tho balustrade in front 
Kos. 16-17. of tho Bdradwdrf, and the other on tho pedestal of a 

statue at the foot of the Bodhi Tree. General Cunningham has published facsimiles 
and translations of both of these, and I copy tho translations from his work (a). 

No. 1 6, o» a rotice St&pa. 

1. In 1185 (AD. 1823) the 2nd day of the waxing moon of Wakhoung. . 

2. Shime-pu, resident of the plaoe called Kwun-tshwai, wrote this stone-writing. 

No. 17, oh Pedestal qf Siva and Pdrvati. 

1. In 1171 (AD. 1809), the 13th day of the waxing moon Thedengyat, Mahi * * *. 

2. Master of the lord-elephant, great lord of life, the royal gift * * *. 

8, • • presented and made offerings. May mm and angels applaud I 

4. The persons who oams are Nga-pe-tu and Nga Kway : — 

Neither of these is of any interest, but the last is worthy of note as shewing how 
utterly careless the pious travellers were who defrayed the expense of the record. 

(#) Arch. Suit. Report III, 105, aad plate XXXJI. 
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It is certain they were Buddhists; they had nothing to do with Hinduism ; they 
came to Behold the scored Bodhi Tree and presented their offerings to it; but, in 
recording tlmir gifts, they did not care to see that they were glorifying the Hindu 
divinities and J Vu vatf, by placing their inscription at their feet. And if in tho 
present day such mistakes can be committed, or such disregard shown as to the 
nature of the receptacle of inscriptions, it may be safely presumed that people of old 
were noi more particular. Such mistakes were possible, and it would be unsafe to 
jump at conclusions from tho mere fact of an inscription occurring on a rail or a post. 
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No nation of antiquity devoted more attention to the division and reckoning of 
time than the Hindus. Aliko for the smallest fractions of a second as for ages 
comprehending millions of years they devised standards and ways of measure- 
ment. Of eras, epochs, cycles, and ages, both civil and astronomical, they had 
also a large variety, each having its well-defined date of origin. It was held, 
too, a distinguishing mark for a great sovereign to establish an era, and many 
were the kings of ancient and mediaeval times who Bought that means of 
porpetuating their memory. But unfortunately Indian writers never brought their 
systems of chronology to bear upon bistory ; and, in the absence of chronology, 

’ their history has degenerated into the most inconsistent fables and legends. With 
a literature far more extensive than that of Greece or of Borne, and spreading 
over twenty thousand volumes, they have not a single work which gives a 
faithful chronological account of twenty consecutive reigns in ancient times. 

The Buddhists were somewhat better in this respect. They recorded many 
dates. But as Hindus by birth,, feeling, manners, 
customs, and habits, though professing a different faith, 
they retained their national indifference to chronology bearing on history ; and, on 
the whole, the chronology of Buddhism is as unsatisfactory as that of Hinduism. 
It Is impossible, therefore, to establish on any safe, solid, unquestionable basis 


Neglect of dates bj Buddhists. 
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Palo of Budillia. 


the chronology of tlie place which forms the them* of this work. Almost every 
tlate is doubtlul, every question open to contradiction, every fact susceptible 
of very dis oniani and different interpretaticftis. It is the object of the 
following pujM'f-. therefore, not to solve difficulties and settle debatable points 
connected wvh 3s history, but to plaoe before the reader the salient points of 
the different .pn ttiotis at issue, and to indicate what seems to the writer as 
likolv to Milord the most probable solutions. 

The first question of date, in a work professing to describe the hermitage of 

Buddha, should be the age of that personage. But the 
information available on tho subject is so discordant 
Unit it opens a protracted vista of over two thousand years. 

Detesting with all tho warmth of sectarian hatred a pervert who had 

forsaken their ancestorial religion and proved the most 

ITindn souri'e* of information. . 

successful opponent, the ancient Hindus, from whom we 
should first look for information, never took the trouble to record the history of 
Buddha, much less to assign him a particular date. They have named him in 
many of their works, but only to mislead. To quote the languago of Max Muller, 
they have made him “ the father of his father, and grandfather of his son. ”(«) 

Tho Tibetans, who early embraced the religion of the saint, and still profess it 

with the greatest ardour, seem never to have attempted 
to ascertain the date of the founder of their religion* 
According to (Jsoma de Kerbs, thoy have no I 03 S than fourteen different dates 
recorded in their scriptures for the day of that founder’s death, and, for ought we 
know to the contrary, there may be several others. The dates range from 2422 
to bib B.(!., the specific dates being 2422, 2144, 2139, 2135, 1310, 1060, 884, 
8b2, 880, 837, 753, 653, 576, and 546. (5) 

The people of China first accepted the religion of Buddha at about the 

close of tho first century before the Christian era, 
and the oldest Buddhist book in their language dates 
from 67 years of that era; but, notwithstanding the accuracy with which the 
Chinese generally record tho dates of historical events, they have no fixed date 


Chinese date*!. 


(«) Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 263 . 

<6) C soma’s Tibetan Grammar, py. 190 to 201. 
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current among them for the death of Buddha. According to Tchao-chi, quoted 
by Ma-touan-lin, the earliest date is 1130 B.C. From facts mentioned by Fa 
Hian, that date would range between 1070 and 1020. The authorities consulted 
by Klaproth fix the date of Buddha’s birth at 099 B.C. and his death at 949 («), 
thus giving the saint a career of 50 years. 

Tho Burmese, according to the chronological tables given in Crawford’s 

Burmese, Siamese, and Ceyiono*« embassy, brought him down to 623 B.C., the doath 

being sot down at 589, tho span of life in this case being 
40 years. According to the first Burmese inscription at Buddha Gayd (p. 209) 
tho date of death should be 218 years before 263 (B.C.), the date of A£oka’£ 
accession, or 481 ; but according to the second (p. 215) it is 543 B.C. The Siamese 
dates, though not the same, approximate closely those of the Burmese. Tho 
Ceylonese have an only date, and that places his doath in tho year 544 B.C., 
or in the year preceding that in which Vijaya founded a new dynasty in Ceylon. (4) 
This last was for some time accepted as the true date, and much might be said 
in support of its accuracy. The gcneological tables given in the Ceylonese 
chronicles and in the Hindu Pur&pas, as also in some of the Buddhist Avadduas, 
a ssignin g a probable average reign to each prince, and tho use which has been 
made of the event in civil chronology, plead strongly in favour of it; and some 
of the Nepalese Buddhists accept it as the correct date. 

Modern antiquarian researches have, however, of late questioned its accuracy. 

Date, arrived at by modem The learned Profe88 °r Max Mttllcr rejects all the 
reaearch. systems as alike unworthy of trust, and thinks that 

“ to try to find out which of these chronological Bystems is the most plausible 
seems useless, and it can only make confusion worse confounded if we attempt 
a combination of the three.” (<?) After a careful survey of all the facts bearing 
on the question, he is disposed to believe that there is an obvious intercalation 
of 66 years in the reckoning of the Ceylonese chroniclers, which being eliminated, 
the true date of Buddha’s death would be 477 B.C. (d) This deduction, bowevor, 
is open to the objection that it does not reconcile contradictory statements, and 


(a) Prinaep’i Indian Antiquities, I, p. 89. • 
ib) Tumour's Mahawanso. 

( 0 ) Aaetait Sanskrit literature, p. 968. 
id) Ibid 1 p. 99& 
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entirely rejects all those facts and statements which are opposed to it. In foot, 
it cuts the gordian knot, and does not unravel it. General Cunningham has lately 
found, iu the temple of Surya at Gayd, an inscription of the fifteenth century 
which professes to bo dated in the era of Buddha’s death (a) ; and by calculating 
by the name of the day of the week and the moon’s age therein given, he oomes 
to 473 11.0. as the true date. The difference betweon the two reckonings amounts 
to only one year, which may be easily overlooked. The calculations on which 
the General’s conclusion is founded are, however, yet in need of verification, 
and when verified it would not advance the question in tho least, as there is 
nothing to show that tho era adoptod by the inscription writor of the 16th 
century was rnoro authentic than those of Ceylon, Burmah, Tibet, or China. 

Advancing from the last, some German antiquarians have brought down the 
dato of the Nirvdna to the 4th century before the commencement of the Christian 
era; and to crown all M. Wassiljew, in his ‘Buddhismus,* has repudiated the 
very existence of Buddha as a historical entity. Ho says — “ Le Buddha n’est, 
pour oinsi diro, pas uno personae ; lui aussi ost un termo technique ou un dogme. 
Bien que diverges ltfgendes indiquent une personnalit^ precise, ndanmoins elles 
conticnnont si peu d’ dements vraiment liistoriques quo cetto porsonnalitd mfime se 
transfornio en un mythe.” (/>) 

Amidst such divergence of authorities and opinions it would be futile to expect 
a satisfactory conclusion. The tendency of recent research has boon rather to 
widen this divergence than to bridge tho chasm ; and, under the circumstance, it 
is perhaps best to leave the subject whero it is. All that can now be safely affirmed 
is that tho weight of evidence is in favour of tho opinion which would place the 
carocr of Buddha between the sixth and the fifth centuries before the Christian 


era; and in the preceding pages this idea has been adhered to without any 
special loaning either to tho dato of Ceylon or to that of Professor Max Mftller. 

The next date I have to refer to is that of the railing round the gneat 


Date of the railings. 

tionably the oldest, 


temple. Of all the architectural remains that have 
come to notice at the place, the railing is unques- 
and a satisfactory solution of its date is a matter of 


(а) Arch. 8urr, Report, III, p. 1*20. 

(б) A pud Senart'i Essai sur la Legonde du Buddha, p. 7. 
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importance, But on this subject wo have nothing moro positive than a tradi- 
tion of the seventh century for what happened nearly fifteen hundred years 
before. The narrator of the tradition, however, is a trustworthy person, and 
the circumstances mentioned by him are borno out by collateral evidence. The 
narrator is Hiouen Thsang. After describing the destruction and tho subsequent 
resuscitation of tho Bodhi tree by the order of the chief queen of Adoka (p. 97), he 
says “ Lo roi, pdndtrd de respect et d’admiration, l'entoura d’un mur on pierre, 
haut d’uno dizaine de pieds. Cette enceinte subsisto encore aujourd’hui. ” («) 
This " stone wall,” existing to tho middle of the seventh contury, has boon 
supposed to be the same with the railing. The height given is the same, and 
the character of the railing is such as & priori to suggest tho idea of its being 
of the same class with the S&nchl and the Bardhat structures of tho kind. Tho 
tradition, besides, is one of those which are seldom likely to be apocryphal. A 
-remarkable building, as soon as erected, is associated with the name of tho 
builder, and the association lasts as long as the building, and not unoften for 
a long time after it. During the existence of the building scarcely any opportu- 
nity presents itself for a disassociation, or the imposition of a new name, parti- 
cularly when the old name happens to be a popular and universally respected 
one; and even the attempts of powerful sovereigns to change such uamos hare 
not unoften proved abortive. The great Akbar, unquestionably the most power- 
ful and most popular sovereign of India, failed to change Agra into Akbara- 
bid, and his grandson Shah Jahdn’s Shahjabdndbdd nevor could cope with 
Delhi. We may, therefore, without any great strotch of tho imagination, assumo 
that the (< stone wall ” which Hiouen Thsang saw oxisting in his timo was tho 
same which Adoka had pnt up; and that Adoka did put up something it would 
not be presumptuous to accept as a fact. If any faith is to bo reposed on 
bis biographers he lived at Buddha. Gayd for five years, and devoted much of 
bis wealth to its embellishment (cf. p. 97). He was the greatest patron that 
Bud^sm ever had, and the public voioe gave him credit for no less than 
64,000 Buddhist structures of various kinds ; and, though we are not called upon 

(a) Memoirei tor lei Contitei oceidentelea I 9 p. 463. General Cunningham tranalatea a part of the paasage 
quoted abort into a “ atone wall 12 feet in height,’ 1 but the word in the. French Torsion it iitaine (10), and not 
joaatim ( 13 )* 
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to lay any faith on that number, wo may fairly presume that the person who 
erected tin* monuments of Stinchf and Banihat did not neglect tho most sacred 
spot on i :uih iu tho history of his religion. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would ho tin first to engago his attention. Of all the sovereigns of ancient 
India he -* the only one whoso ago has been most satisfactorily proved. He 
reigned from 203 to 235 B.C. ; and if the assumption, first adopted by General 
Cunning i;n m uml never since questioned, that the railing which Hiouen Thsang 
saw, and the remains of which exist to our day, is due to him, its date would 
Iks tho middle of the third century before Christ. The character used in some 
of the inscriptions found on this railing affords collateral evidence of great 
weight in favour of this conclusion (p. 182). That character has not yet been 
found iu any record of a later date than the second century JB.C., and its 
presence on the railing must place the railing to an age previous to that date. 

Exception, however, may be taken to the assignment of the rails to Aloka 
on the ground of the inscriptions naming other than A£oka as donors; but as 
the nature of the donations referred to by them has not been defined in them, 
uml I havo elsewhere shown that the donations meant were other than the 
stones on which they occur (cf. p. 184), it appears to be of no moment. It 
would doubtless have been highly satisfactory had the name of A6oka beta met 
with on one of the rails; but, in the absence of snob a proof, we must rely 
upon the best available, and that by no means is an unsatisfactory one. 

The most important monument at Buddha Gay& is unquestionably the Great 

Dute < f Ih, Great Temple. Tem P le , and, according to General Cunningham, it is, 
Fen?UM.m » . jmiuou. next to the rails, the oldest. Mr. Fergusson, however, 

whose opinion on such matters carries great weight, demurs to this. In his 
letter to Air. Grotc, quoted above (p. 108), he expresses his positive opinion 
that “tho building tee note tee was erected in the first year of the fourteenth 
century .” This is slightly modified in his ‘ History of Architecture ’ (II, p. 474), 
where he observes “ a temple was erected, according to an inscription found 
on the spot about the year 500, by a certain Amara Deva,. and was seen and 
described by Hiouen Thsang in the seventh century ; hut, having become ruinous, 
was rebuilt by the Burmese in or about the year 1306, as shown in. WQQdopt 
No. 982. F rom its architecture there can be little doubt that its external-form, 
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and tho details of the stucco ornaments with which it is now covered, belong 
to the latter epoch, and so do all the parts which aro arched, and all the true 
arches. The frame-works of the building, however, and those parts constructed 
with horizontal arches, seem to belong to the earlier erection.” In his most 
recent work he substantially retains this opinion. After adverting to Hiouen 
Thsang’s account and the Wilkins’ inscription, he continues: — “From the data 
these accounts afford us wo gather with very tolerable certainty that the building 
wo now see before us (woodcut No. 16) is substantially that erected by Amara, 
the Brahman, in the beginning of the sixth century; but the niches Hiouen 
Thsang saw, containing golden statues of Buddha, cannot be those now existing, 
and the sculptures ho mentions find no place in the present design; and the 
amalakas of gilt copper that crowned tho whole, as ho saw it, have disappeared. 
The changes in detail, as well as the introduction of radiating arches in the 
interior, I fancy must belong to the Barmcse restoration in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Though these consequently may hare altered its appearance 
in detail, it is probable that we still have before us a straight-lined pyramidal 
nine-stbreyed temple of the sixth century, retaining all its essential forms — 
anomalous and unlike anything else we find in India, either before or afterwards, 
but probably the parent of many nine-storeyed towers found beyond the Himalayas, 
both in China and elsewhere.” (a) 

To notice these arguments seriatim. The first position about the Burmese 

Theory of Barone building wading the temple in 1306 is dearly a mistake, 

fa tempi*. caused by the erroneous translation of the record on 

which it is founded. Adverting to it, General Cunningham justly remarks: — 
“ In this statement I must take exception to the word rebuilt, for which I would 
read repaired. * * • That the Burmese rebuilt the temple in A.D. 1305 is, 
I am confident, a gross mistake, owing partly perhaps to the ignorance as well 
as want of predsion in the original writer of the Burmese inscription, and 
partly to the looseness of the English translations given by Batna P&la and 
Cbfonel Burney. According to Bahia Pdla, the original temple erected by Atoka 
•having fallen into dierepafr was reMlt? * again being ruined, it was restored, * 
and af tsr a long interval, being once more * demolished,’ the Burmese minister 

«*»' 1 " i ' i ' m.ii I ii'i ’ .— \ l i i M .II ... »1 »I ■ m i " ' >'» - 

(•) ttitej of India ad Eastern AkUMui, pp- 00-70. 
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was employed to repair the sacred building. It was thus, says the translator, 

< constructed a fourth time.’ Here the confusion between disrepair , ruin, and demolition 
is fairly balanced by the confusion between rebuilding , restoration , and repair. In 
Colonel barney’s translation I find the same tantalizing want of precision. 
Accord in to him the original temple of Aioka having been destroyed for a long 
time wax repaired. I need quote no further, but will simply state my opinion 
Hut the temple was not rebuilt by the Burmese at any time, but simply repaired.”(a) 

This opinion, formed by General Cunningham on b priori reasoning, has since 
l»eon fully borne out by Mr. M. Hla Oung. His version, given on page 207, invariably 
uses the word repair instead of rebuild , and in support of this rendering he has 
given me the most satisfactory reasons. In a lettor to mo he says : — “ The 
Burmese word, which I translate ‘repaired,’ is pyoo, ‘to do.’ The same word 
occurs throughout, except the first repair by a Panthagoogyee, where the word 
used is pyin t ‘ to repair.’ Pyoo would have been of doubtful import had not the 
pyek. ‘ disrepair,’ which occurs throughout, made it all clear that pyoo means to 
do the necessary repairs.” In the face of these facts, it would be futile to urge 
that the Burmese rebuilt the temple in 1305. It was in ‘ disrepair,’ and they 
simply repaired it. 

The assumption about the external form and the details of the stuooo ornaments , 

Endener of the .tucco oma- bein S du ® to the Burmese repairs is equally -untenable. 
B>cnU In support of it Mr. Fergusson appeals to the 'peculiar 

character of the architecture; but as ho does not define what that peculiarity 
consists in, it cannot bo discussed. That the form is not modem is evident from 
its being a copy of the Ndlandd temple, which dates from before the Christian era. 
The ninc-storeycd arrangement, the niches, and the stucco ornaments, are all exact 
counterparts of what are to be seen there, and the doubt expressed, therefore, of 
lliouen Thsang not having seen the niches as we have them now is quite 
uncalled for. The fact of the stucco ornaments, both at NAlandA and at Buddha 
Gayd, having deteriorated by successive repairs has been already boticed (p. Ill), 
and, judging by it, the only conclusion which can be fairly arrived at is that the 
Burmese repairers only spoiled the details of the ornaments T>y their clumsy 
handling, but did nothing to alter in the least either the external form tee the 


(a) Arch. Burr. Report, III. pp. 92-98. 
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internal arrangement of the temple. They devoted only a few months, not 
quite a year, from 667 to 668, to the work, and in an out-of-the-way place like 
Buddha Gayd, in the beginning of the 14th century, they could not have got a 
sufficient number of, masons to do much more than patching up broken mouldings 
and giving a coat of whitewash to the building. 

Thus then the temple was not built in the beginning of the 14th century. 
Nor was it built a century or two before that time. The recent translation of 

the old Burmese inscription clearly shows that some time before tho 14th century 

\ 

the King of Thado had caused it to bo repaired. With reference to this personage 
Colonel Burney says : — “ Thado-men , or king of Thado, was tho family titlo of a race 
of kings whose capital was at Tagoung, a city which onco existed on tho left bank 
of the Erawadi in north latitude 21°. ” (a) General Cunningham doubts this, and 
would have the name to bo that of an Indian prince. In either case tho fact remains 
that a considerable time before the 14th century the temple oxisted, and was 
repaired by some pious king or other. ' 

Coming to the 6th century the theory of the nino-storoyed arrangoment 
being due to -that century, and of being “ the parent of many ninc-storcycd 
towers found beyond the Himalayas, both in China and elsewhere,” is not much 
more reliable. Reverend Samuel Beal, in the Introduction to his translation of 
Fa Hian, says : — u Hitherto (A.D. 335) natives of India had been allowod to 
build temples in the large cities, but now, for the first time, the people of the 
country were permitted to become Shamans; and, as a final proof of tho rapid 
growth of the religion, we find that at Loyang alone (Honanfu) there had been 
erected (350 A.D.) 42 pagodas, from three to nino-stories high, richly painted, and 
formed after Indian models.” (i) The nine-storeyed arrangement must have been 
common enough in India long before to be carried to China before 350 A.D., and 
such being the case that arrangement can be no proof of the temple under notico 
being doe to the 6th century. Under the circumstance I am satisfied that General 
Cunningham is perfectly right in coming “ to the conclusion that we now see before 
us the very temple whioh Hiouen Thsang visitod and described in A.D. 637.” (c) 

»- ■■ —— »■»* i — ■■ - ■■ . ■■ m 

(«) Aiistio Bamrebfr. XX. p. 170. 

1*1 travel* of Boftkiat Pilgrim*, p, xx.u. 

0) AM. 8wr. feeport, m. 
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The argument based on tho existence of the radiating arches has . been already 
shown (pp. 109f.) to bo fallacious, and nothing more need be said about it. 

Tho theory about Ainara Dora, the Br&hman, having built the temple in the 
, , ... 4| 6th century is founded on Mr. Wilmot’s inscription. 

Theoiy of Amara » building tlie v F 

temple. But as I hare, I fancy, most clearly shown^ that the 

inscription is a myth, and never had any tangible existence (p. 204), all superstruc- 
ture upon it must tumble down along with it. My opinion regarding that 
inscription was first published in 1864, and it was well known to Mr. Fergusson, for 
lie commented in that year on the paper in which it appeared; but in 1876 he put 
forth his theory without saying a word to Bhow that my opinion was erroneous) and 
that tho inscription was really authentic. Nor has any other orientalist, European 
or Indian, questioned tho accuracy of my opinion. I labour under the disadvan- 
tage, therefore, of not knowing where I am mistaken, and what are the arguments 
on which Mr. Forgnsson lias rejected my opinion, and, accepting the authenticity 
of the inscription, based his theory on it. It 1 might be that he was not called upon 
to notice the objections of an obscure individual like me; but, situated as 1 now 
am, I can only say that tho theory is founded on a piHHo prineipU, and induoes 
a most inconclusive conclusion. 


The inscription apart, 
Theory founded on the porch. 


it is difficult to reconeile the theory of the temple 
having been built in the middle of the. 6th century 
with the statement of Hitmen Thsang, that the temple 


had existed for somo time before the porch was added, and that the porch was seen 
by him in A.C. 637. The date of this porch has been, I think,* very satisfactorily 
shown by General Cunningham. His arguments on the subject I shall here quote 
at length : — “ To tho third period of the temple’s history I would ascribe the 
addition of the two-storeyed pavilion to the eastern face, which, as we know from 
llfouen Thsang’ s description, must have been built some time befbre A.D. 687. 
I infer also from tho story of Sas&ngka’s minister placing a lamp ift the inner 
chamber of tho temple bofore tho figtire of Mah&deva on account of tXt darknett that 
the front pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been added before AD. 
500 or 600, say about 500 A.D. To this period I would refer thereptdtV of 
the plaster of many of the mouldings, which must hate heed done some time 
between the date of the original building and that of the great second plastering by 
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the Burmese in A.D. 1305. To this period also I would refer tho basalt plinth 
which we now see in front of the temple, and perhaps also the basalt pedestal of 
the great temple itself. Tho mouldings of both include a cymu, which is not 
found in the original brick batmen ti of either the NAlondfi or Buddha Gaya 
temples, hut which is the most striking feature in tho mediaeval stone basement 
of the Nftlanda Temple. 

“Now, the stone basement or portico of the NAlanifo Temple is beyond all 
doubt an after addition to the original brick temple. This is clearly proved by 
its being built against the mouldings of the plastered brickwork, instead of being 
bonded with it. The junction is mado so awkwardly that the ornamental band 
of moulding is left rough, and tho hollow between the end of the stone and 
brick mouldings is filled with plain bricks. On thii subject Captain Marshall, 
who appears to have examined tho building very closely, makes the following 
observations : — ‘ The whole temple was made of the largo brick or tile that 
appears to have been universally employed in building those BuMhist structures, 
and, speaking generally, the whole building had bean raised at tho same, time ; 
but in more than one instance, from break in tho bond, it was manifest that 
portions were either the result of an after-thought, or, at any rate, had been 
built at some subsequent date.’ At what date this addition was made to the 
NAlanda Temple may be approximately fixed by the masons’ marks which 
I found on some of the granite blocks of the portico. Fig. 8 of Plate XXXI 
reads Nala, and fig. 9 simply fo, the initial letter being wanting. Both are 
incomplete, but I have no doubt that they were intended for Ndlandd, being tho 
masons marks made at. the quarry to show that the stones wore destined for 
Nilandt), Fig. 10 reads Sriva or Suva, or perhaps simply Sava. Now the forms 
of these letters are certainly earlier than those of the 7th century, as exhibited 
in the Tibetan alphabet and the coins of Satdngka. The granite portico of the 
N&landft Temple was, therefore, added before A.D. 600, or, say, not later than 
A.I). 600, which agrees with the date assigned to the basalt pedestal and basalt 
plinth of tho Buddha Gayd temple, showing the same peculiar moulding.” ( a ) 

Accepting this conclusion to be correct, we must* suppose th at the atta c k of 
&#nka against the temple and the destruction of the Bodhi tree must have 

■ (S) An*,! Shut. Export, ttl, pip. 10OL 
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taken place lung after the erection of the porch and the alteration in the interior 
arrangement of the sauctuary. The story about the minister of J$a6Ankaputting 
a lamp in the sanctuary to make the image of MabAdeva visible (p. 84) would 
be otherwise inexplicable. A short time after £a*Anka, Pdrpa Varma renewed 
the lioilhi tree and built a wall 34 feet high round the court-yard of the temple 

for the better protection of the tree and the .temple from inimical attacks, 

' * 

This was done in A.D. 610, and the wall was in existence in the time of the 
Chinese pilgrim who saw it. 

The evidenco of the porch of the 5th century can leave no doubt in any 

person’s mind that the temple must be older. Now a 

Fa Ilian’a notice. 

century before the ereoiion of the porch, i.e. in 401-404, 
Fa Hian visited Buddha Gay A, and in ail the principal spots associated with 
the penance of the saint he found monuments still existing. Among others bp 
specially notices “ three SanghArAmas ” or monasteries “in the place where 
Buddha arrived at perfect reason.” (a) These were “occupied by ecclesiastics* 1 
who were supplied with the necessaries of life by the people, so that they had 
sufficient of everything and lacked nothing.” Hp also noticed “the four great 
pagodas, or tlioso erected on the place where he (the saint) was born, where he 
obtained emancipation, where ho began to preach, and where he entered NirvAua.” 
Regarding their age, he remarks -“The- sites of those four great pagodas 
have always been associated together from the. time of the NrivAna.”(£) In 
Mr. Laidlay’s Pilgrimage of Fa Hian, page 382, the existence of the towers is 


more dearly indicated; it runs thus: — “The four great towers (c) erected in 
commemoration of all the holy acts that Foe performed while on the. worlds are 
preserved to this moment Bince the *i houan of Foe,” (d) 

The second of these pagodas, there can be no doubt* was the same .with, the 


Lowest limit of age. 


Great Temple. It was sufficiently old then to to worthy 
of the epithet “ great,” or of mnch higher respeetthan 


the others which surrounded it. The time necessary for this .halo pf anjfi(p?jty 


(«1 Bail's Bnddhiit Pilgrims, p. 125. 

(b) Opus cit. p. 120. 

(e) Confounding the etntemenU of one Chine** pilgrim with thorn of another, fcllSM I tW* tt» *tml 

tower 'here mentioned to be the one wbiehAfokn had IniUt, T now c o rre ct t hf f UMA ' ~ J a '"TT 

(if) Ibid. p. 126 . ’ , .r. a> 
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to be brought on it could not hare been at the least under two centuries. This 
would bring us to the second century ; but we cannot even rest there. The Gupta 
inscriptions noticed above (pp. 191*102), though not referring to the erection of 
the temple, forcibly impress the idea that tho temple must hare been existing 
in tfie second century, and we must, therefore, proceed to the first for the age 
of the monument, and that may be looked upon as the terminus ad gum. 

On the other hand, Hiouen Thsang informs us that the ground on which 
_ the Great Temple stands was originally the site of “ a 

small vihdra” («» petit vihdra). This is converted into 
“a ehaitya” in the chapter on the life of Atoka in the “Dirya Avaddna.” It 
is there said that after hearing from his tutor, Upagupta, tho history of the 
plaoe, Atoka “ presented a hundred thousand suvarpas for the Bodhi tree, and for 
the erection of a ehaitya by its side.” (a) The ‘ Atoka Avaddna,’ which was 
translated into the Chinese in Circa 265*31 A.D., and must be at least nineteen 
hundred years old (b), does not use these words, but it repeatedly affirms that 
the king did build chaityas in the neighbourhood of the sacred tree. The 
question remains uncertain, therefore, as to whether Atoka built a vihdra or a 
ehaitya. In other places of Buddhist pilgrimage, such as Sdnchf and Bardhat, 
Atoka built chaityas, and a ehaitya would at first thought appear to bo the 
inost likely structure which the kifife would design for Buddha Gayd. But a 
hemispherical mass of solid brickwork, such as a ehaitya must have been in bis 
time, is of all structures the least likely to crumble down in a century or two ; 
and a sacred edifice of the kind is what a Buddhist would be the most unlikely 
person to break down and build a structure of some other kind, on its site. A 


vihdra, on the:, other hand, such as was built in those days, — a chamber or 
chapel for prayer meetings and lectures, built of brieks with clay cement,*— was 
susceptible of ifcpid dilapidation ; and in its case the necessity of rebuilding, or 
ren*Wtl, WOuId sbOri arise, and such a structure may be nneteed and not repaired 
'vHfboat ^'smy' offence to religion. It might be added also 
, that iLchidtya wif usually raised "for the deposit of some relic of the saint, or, 



a * 1 ' V * , * •% 1 , ' * * • ' 

\4f Jj| j». cm*p>rnmU rei 4*m# «m*. wfB* (SWv«) 
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in other words, to croato a sanctuary ; but where the most sacrod of all earthly 
objVw, tho Tr*'c of Knowledge, was already present, it was not necessary .to 
resort to any secondary moans; whereas a chapel in its neighbourhood would 
be at once useful and appropriate. I am disposed to think, therefore, that it 
was a viliura, and not a ehaitya, which Atoka built to the east of the fiodhi 
tree. Tho ratlings afford some corroborative evidence in favour of this supposi- 
tion. Wherever a railing has been seen round a ehaitya, it is always circular; 
but tho one at Buddha Gayd was rectangular, and it presupposes the structure 
enclosed by it to have been other than of a circular form, (a) It might be 
suit! that the necessity of enclosing both the ehaitya and the Bodhi tree within 
the same railing led to a departure from the ordinary rule ; but there is nothing 
to show that such was really tho case. That it was not a temple may be 
affirmed without any hesitation. Temples imply images, but, as I have already 
shown (p. 128) that image worship had not come iuto vogue in the time of 
Atoka, no room could be required for its performance. It may bo safely 
accepted as facts that the spot on which tho Great Temple now stands was once 
the site of somo structure, not a ehaitya, which had been built by Atokd, and 
that tho old monument was for some cause or other removed to make room for 
tlio temple. If we allow 150 years for tho duration of Atoka’s monument, we 
have tho beginning of the first century ft.C. to be the ttrminut a quo for the 
present temple. 

So far the chain of evidence may bo accepted to be tolerably complete, or 

as much so as wo can reasonably expect tn a case of- 

Mean limit of ago. 

this kind, though some of the links are not quite so 

strong as could be wished. This gives us a period of two hundred years,. from * 

the beginning of the first century B.C. to the closo of the’ first oeptury A.C., 

within which wo must look for tho date of tho Great Temple. Now, according 

to ihc Burmese inscription of 1305^ the first repairer of Atoka*s vih&ra was One 

Penthagoogj co, whoso identity is not definod. Colonel Burney tafcerthe word 

to mean a religious person. Mr. M. HlC Oung says — “ {i&greatVJ#' 

applied to a person who is worthy of veneration, and ia>* -cpmitoonj: ; 

— — — — — ■ — ' 

(a) Tliu celebrated MaM ViLura of Ceylon, built by D«*in<kw-piy#-fcim*’ , 

iag »»U forming a rectangle of 1 15 yards by 72 . Jpud Ileal'* Bttddhiit Pilgritoi, 1 ■ ’* 
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name for a pious layman who is zealous in the promotion of religion tho result 
in either case being tho same — a pious xnan. According to Hiouen TUsang this 
was a BrAhman, who, by order of the god MaheSvara, transferred liis faith to 
the' law of Buddha, and testified his zeal for his new religiou by erecting the 
large temple. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that this BrAhman was 
the same with the Penthagoogyee, the pious layman of the Burmese record. 

The story of the conversion of tho BrAhman and his erection of tho temple 

is thus given by tho Chinese pilgrim : — “ On the ancient 

Story of Ike BrAhman brothers. 

site of the temple the king Aloka had at first erected 
a small vihAra. Subsequently it was a BrAhman who reconstructed it in grand 
proportions. Originally he was a BrAhman, who, having no faith in the law of 
Buddha, adored the god Mahe£vara. Having learnt that the god was to bo 
found in the mountains of snow (HimAlaya), he proceeded with his younger 
brother to address to that god his vows. Tho god said to him — ‘In goncrai 
only those who make vows after performing some meritorious act can hope to 
bo successful. It is not to mo that you should address your prayers, for it is 
not I who can grant thorn.’ 

11 1 What act of morit shall I perform,’ inquired the BrAhman, ‘ for obtaining 
the object of my yows?’ • 

« < If you wisb,’ said the god, ‘to* plant the root of righteousness, you should 
seek the field of perfect goodness. .The Tree of Knowledge is the place where 
may be seen face to face the fruit of knowledge. Return quickly on your feet, 
stop before the Bodhi tree, erect there a grand vihAra, exoavato a large tank, 
and render to them all sorts of offerings. You will then for certain obtain 
what you desire.’ 

“After having received the order of the god, the two BrAhman* wore imbuod 
with a feeling of profound faith, and returned together. The elder brother 
constructed the vihAra, and the younger excavated the tank. Moreover, they 
completed their devotion by making rich offerings, and sought with ardour the 
dtjeet of the ir vow*. They obtained them in effect, and subsequently became 

By received as emoluments or rewards, 
the vihAra was oompleted they appealed 
i*ge $ TathAgata, repretontin# him in 

‘ / " ft 1 Q . 


tbe king. Whatever th 
to 
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the attitude in which he was when he was just becoming a Buddha. Months and 
years pa-sed away in vain, for none responded to their oall. At last it was 
a Brahman a who came forward and addressed the congregation -of the olergy, 
saying—' I shall produco the marvellous figure of TathAgata.* 

" The e 'orgy said to him—* Now, what do you require to construot the image ? ’ 

« . < );j]y some aromatic paste,’ replied he. ‘ Let it be deposited in the centre 
of the vilmra, with a lighted lamp for me to work with. When I hare entered the 
pheo, I ^ml! muke myself a close prisoner within the door, and it should not be 
opened for a period of six months.’ 

“ The body of the clergy conformed to his orders. When he had thus passed 
over four months, and when consequently tho six months had not been completed, 
the clergy were impelled by curiosity and admiration. Having opened the door 
to see bis work, they beheld in tho middle of the vihAra tho statue of Buddha, 
seated vith his arms crossed, and in an imposing attitude. Th© right foot was 
placed above, tho left band was closed, and the right one was hanging down. It 
was seated on tho east sido, and had an air the most majestic that had ever been 
beheld on earth. Its chair was in height four feet and two inches, and in breadth 
twelve feet and five inches. Tho statue was in height eleven feet and five inches ; 
the two kneos were eight feet fifed eight inches apart from each other} and the, 
distance from one sltoulder to tho other was six feet two inches : the* signs of a 
great personage were completely shown on it. This figure appeared aflfeotingly 
life-like, only the upper part of the left breast had not been completely modelled 
and polished. But the elergy could not see the artist, and this proved that 'til© 
statuo was the result of a divine miracle. All the clergy heaved deep sighs, find 
ardently prayed to behold the author of the statne. Among them was a &rauaipa, 
who was always distinguished by his uprightness and sincerity of hearty, lie 
saw a dream, in which he beheld the aforesaid BrAhraaga, who thus spofee to 
him— ‘I am Maitreya Bodhisattva. I had been under the apprehenrioo that no 
artist had been bom who in his mind could oonceive the figure of 
It was therefore that I myself came forward to represent, the image of BuddSai.’ 
If the right hand is hanging down (this is the reason). When* formerly tlia- 
Tathagafa was on the point of seeing face to face the fruit oi 
appeared to tempt him. The spirits of the earth were eager 
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guard. One of them had. come forth to the front to assist him in overcoming 
the demon. The Tath&gata told him — ‘ Fear not in the least ; by the forco of 
patience I shall vanquish him.’ The king of the demons asked— >* what witness 
have you?’ The Tathdgata lowered his hand, and, pointing it towards the 
earth, replied — ‘ That is my witness.’ At that moment the second spirit of the 
earth suddenly came out to serve as a witness. That is why now the hand of the 
statue is directed towards tho earth, in imitation of the former action of Buddha.’ 

“The clergy, having become apprised of this divine miracle, could not by 
any means repress their sense of regret. At the same time they covered with 
precious stones tho upper part of the chest, which had not been completed, and 
placed on the head a magnificent diadem, set off with garlands ornamented with 
pearls, for the glory of the statue.” (a) 

Tho story is of interest on many aooounts, particularly as illustrative of the 

G«neni Cunningham*, deduc Buddhist belief regarding the first statuo set up in the 

Great Temple ; but the only circumstance of any 
historical value in it is the reference to tho Br&hman in whom we recognize tho 
Penthagoogyee of the Burmese inscription, and General Cunningham has worked 
it out with great tact and ingenuity. I need make no appology, therefore, 
for quoting his remarks at length. He says — “ Amongst all this confusion it is 
pleasant to turn to the simple narrative of tho Chineso pilgrim, from whom we 
learn that the original temple' of ASoka being a small one, it was rebuilt on a 
grand scale by a Br&hroan. Ho clue is given as to the date of tho new temple, 
but I am inclined to think that it may be assigned with some probability to tbe 
first century B.C. In bis account of the great temple of B&l&ditya at N&landft, 
which was 200 feet high, Hwen Thsang expressly states that in size and magnifi* 
-sence it resembled tbe great temple near tho Bodhi-drCtm. Now, this temple of 
IklAditya, whioh was identified by me in 1801, was partially excavated at my 
■©commendation in 1863, and afterwards more completely by Mr. A. M. Broadley 
n 1871. I visited NAlandh in January 1872, and made a careful examination 
4 this great rained, temple, tbe walla of whioh are still standing to a height of 
pocethan 50 feet. iLarge masaes alst^of the fallen walls are still intact. From 
|%4he|e remains I mas able to vouch for the accuracy of Hwen Thsang’s statement 
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that tho NAlandd Temple, with respect to size and magnificence, was comparable 
to tho great temple near the Bodhi-drfim. 

“ Both temples aro square in plan, both riso from a raised terrace or platform, 
both aro built of bricks faced with stucco, and both are ornamented with rows of 
panels containing figures of Buddha. But the agreement with Hwen* Thsang’s 
description goes still further. The height of the NfUandd temple, he says, was 
200 feet. Now wo know both tho breadth and height of the Buddha Gayd 
temple; and, as tho N&landd temple rosomblod it, we may condude- with 
some confidence that it was built in the same relative proportions of height 
to base. Tho base of tho N Aland A temple is 63 feet square, and that of the 
Bodhi-drdm tcmplo is just 50 feet, its height being 160 to 170 feet. According 
to this proportion tho height of the temple of B&l&ditya at N&landd would hgve 
been a little over 200 feet, which agrees exactly with the measurement given 
by Ilwcn Tlisang. 

“Now tho NAlandd temple was certainly not either repaired or rebuilt by 
tho Burmeso. On tho contrary, we know that the last alterations and additions 
to it were made to the entrance doorway by Raja Mahipdla (a), as recorded 
in an inscription discovered by Captain Marshall when making the excavation 
previously alluded to. As Mahip&la lived in tho boginning of tho 11th century, 
wo gain no less than throe centuries for the antiquity of this style of temple over 
the date adopted for it by Mr. Fergusson. 

“1 return again to the account of the temple given by Hwen Thaang, 
According to him tho Brdhman builder of the temple had a younger brother who 
excavated a tank. Neither its name nor its position is given, but it was probably 
tho nameless tank which now exists to the west of the temple. It is speoiaiUy- 
unfortuuate that tho name of the Brdhman is not mentioned by Hwen Thsang ; but 
as tho date of BAlsiditya is fixed by him to the first century B.C., so we may place 
tho building o f tho Bodlii-drAm toinplo about the same time, or perhaps a little 
earlier than BalAditya, as the larger temple was probably the latter one. . • I have n * 
suspicion that iho Brdhman and his brother may, perhaps, be^he same as tjbfc, tWa. < 
brothers, Sankara and Mudgaragdmini, who founded the first monastery at 

- - rr , ‘ m ' m i 

(a) Tho addition was not mad© by Mahip&Io, bat, daring hii reign, by an oU-selUjr.^fl©© tuf 
tJio iweription in tlie Journal of the Aiittio Society, Vol XLI, put 1, pafe M0. 
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Whon they are first mentioned, they aro called simply 1 the two UpAsika brothers 

ft 

who laid the foundatious of the famous monastery of N&landA / but afterwards the 
elder brother is called ‘ King Sankara/ and N&gArjuna is said to have studied in 
tho NAlandA Monastery of Sankara shortly after its foundation. This King 
Sankara must therefore be identified with Hwcn Thsang’s Sho-kia-lo-o-tie-to, or 
Sankardditya, whom he also makes tho first founder of tho NAlandA monastery. 
This is a mero suggestion, but it seems not improbable that the two enthusiastic 
brothers who built tho N Aland A monastery on tho site of S&rjputra’s birth-place 
might be tho same two brothers who had previously built the groat temple near 
tho Bodhi-drfim. But quite independent of the question of their identity, I look 
upon the fact mentioned by Hwcn Thsang of tho similarity of tho two great 
temploB of N Aland A and Buddha Gayd as a fair ovidenco that tho two buildings 
belonged to tho same period ; and I accept the pilgrim’s statement that the N&landA 
monastery was built seven hundred years before his time as a plain tact, which he 
must have obtained from the annals of the monastery itself. B&l&ditya must 
therefore bo placed towards the end of tho first century before Christ, or early in 
the first century after Christ.” («) 

It is undeniable that there are some weak points in this identification; but 

it is the best under the peculiar circumstances of tho 

Conrimioa. 

caso. The main fact, the similitude of tho NAlandA 
temple to that of Buddha Gayii, is unquestionable; and the assumption, therefore, 
that they are of, or of about, the same ago may bo fairly received as probable. 
Tho materials now available cannot help us to any more positive conclusion, and 
by accepting it wo do not exceed tho limits — first century B.C. to close of first 
century A.C.— within which we have to look for tho date of the temple. The 
tradition about the BrAhman brothers is one of those which are not much open 
to the charge of fabrication, inasmuch as it is on the face of it not an interested 
one. Had any body wished to take the credit of the temple to himself he would 
have given his own name to it ; or, if he had wished to attribute it to some of his 
favorites, he would have named him, and made him a Buddhist of rid standing, 

instead of leaving out his name and calling him a converted BrAhman. As a mero 

' ■* 

•* tradition of a feet in which 'none took any particular interest, such a condition is 

- ■ ‘ . 

(«) Arch. Saw. B sport, ITS, pp..9S4i •• > 
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not necessary. On tho contrary the omission of names and circumstantial minutia 
shows that tho narrator is honestly reciting what he has heard, and thereby imparts 
to .hit; narration an appearance of authenticity. The story besides has the support, 
such "3 ’t is ol the Burmese inscription, which is of some consequence. And 
if on the strength of these arguments the story be accepted as true, the conclusion 
arrived at by tho learned archaeologist follows as a matter of course. Whether it is 
really so or not must abide the result of future and more satisfactory research. 
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